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I ll PftEVACE. 

lilable for those pr^aring for an Examipation as^English Teacher and 
he Nineteenth for schools. wheue'^nodern'. literature obtains a 

prominent place. V 

The want of a similar bookwiorftprising" tfie Whole of the English liter- 
ature and more adapted for schools was strongly felt and and so I 
{bought lit to prepare the present „One volume edition” containing the 
smallest amount of literary history possible whilst reserving the rest of 
the space for the most exquisite specimens of the English master-pieces. 

In this edition 1 have endeavoured to make each selection complete in 
itself, which 1 believe to be more preferable to the student than extracts. 
At the same time 1 have sought to assist the pupil by notes, to the right 
understanding of the author which he reads. 

in order to keep a Handbook of Literature within certain limits I 
have been obliged to coniine myself to those writers generally acknow- 
ledged as Representative Men. 

1 have devoted eight pages to an extract from Shaw, comprising the 
History of English Literature down to 155B. 

In conjunction with Stopford Brooke I gave a survey of English Lite- 
rature frolh'i^bS to 183^2. 

Finally from Chambers and Spalding I gave a description of the state 
of Literature from 1832 to 1880. 

I venture to hope that in accordance with the present publication, in this 
way English Literature may be treated satisfactorily and comprehensively 
in our public schools. 

I cannot conclude this Preface without returning my hearty thanks to 
Mr. James Akoroyd who has kindly assisted me in correcting the proofs and 
.suggested many valuable additions to the Notes. 

Amsterdam, April 5tii 1887. 
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The first edition of this work appeared in 1874. In the preface we 
quoted Gaston Boissier’s saying , that the greatest object of Education ig 
^apprendre il lire au peuple^ rendre anx classes leitr(U>s le gout de» ^tudei 
s^rieuses, and above all this must be th object of our ^Middelbaar On-! 
derwijs”. 

In de Grids for March 1871 there is a paper pointing out the fact that 
side’ by side with dry science, among the people of our nation tlie prefe4 
ence for easy literature is ever growing and in such measure that w# 
might say to our countrymen what Cherubini once said to a prince : SireJl 
vans n^aimez pas la musiqne qai vans derange, * 

We highly appreciate scientific education but in order to prevent one* j 
sided development we maintain that our boys and girls positively require^ 
something which appeals to the feelings rather than to the understanding^ 
If education is to attain its object both must be developed and whaf 
our pupils want are „ books” and not, as Prof. A. Pierson qualifies Germari 
books: „Store-rooms of Things not generally known." 

We are condemned to be a polyglot nation and so reading, speaking and^ 
writing tolerably well four languages (a thing not to be learned in a day)P 
is an absolute necessity for any young Dutchman , who wishes to mak6 
his way in the world. , 

Though another want to be provided for is the wvelopment of a cu)^; 
tivated taste fer literary art which can only be done by presenting to tll^ 
student selections from the very best writers. 

This induced me to offer to the public „the Literary Reader” as publish,^ 
in 1874 ty M. D. A. Thieme. 'I 

On his decease the copy-right came into the possession of Messrs. Blo;^ 
en Olivierse, and I invited Miss E. J, Irving to co-operate with me» wHfeJ 
the firm desired to publish a new edition, and so in 1883 and 1884 appearipl 
*the second volume-; The Nineteenth Century (the third edition is now leaviujl 
the press) and the first part of the first volume From Caedmon to MiUdn J] 
the farmer in cooperation with Miss Irving and the latter for the grei^t^t^ 
part by this author singly. ’ I 

^ This edition the result of much study and care appeared to be hig)ilj| 



PART f. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

CB|iLPTER L 
1^1350. 

The most ancient inhahiiants of the British Islands, 
branch of the Celtic race* This people , under the various 
nations of Celts, Gael (Gaul) or Cyrary (Cimbrians), seems tO;. 
have covered a very large extent of territory, and to have retained" 
strong traces, in its Jliliidical worship, its astronomical science 
i nd vinany other featu^l , a remote Oriental descent. Th^ S^^ 
lest record^^ of it whijtm we possess, at the time when it eania m 
jontact w^kthe arms, show it to |jave been then 

.jonditioU ^y little/superior'f^o barbarism. f 

The first important in tefco^se between the primitive Britox\$ai^ 
any foreign ns^B WjW the haVasion of the country by theBdii3»|^ 
in the year 56 b.c. ^T4ie rei^istance of the Britons', was gra^^^' 
overpowered in t^^^Ust century of the Christian era by the 
skill and military organization of the Roman armies: the oottnto| 
became a Roman province; and the Roman domination, thoi||^ 
extending only to t}ie central and southern portion of the eom^iii^%' 
may be regarded ae having subsisted about 480 years, A tar|^; 
; ody of Rauian tfdop^ was permanently stationed in il|e nen[ prov- 
ince; and the invadet’s V as was their custom, endeavoniw to?', 
)[tr6duce among their barbarous subjects their laws, their habiisi^ 
l^nd their civilization. Jguoh of the Celts Os submitted to the yol^ 
bf their invaders acquired e considerable degree of ci?ilizati^^ 
^bamt the Latin 4p^guage, and became a Latinized or prdvf * 
t similar to tie inhabitants on the other side of the Cha 
iLl^e other portion of the^Ceifes, namely, those who in 
^p^untainous regions iqaccessible to the Roman arms, an 
V ad, refusing to suhinit to the invaders, fled from the..^ 
to take refuge in their rugged fastnessei^^ ^ 

I rsure , with their hostiK^ to the » their otoj: 

£ji^\ ijustoms, am religion. 

w^rawn from Britain^ 
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the innumerable hordes of barbarians which menaced it, downfroiA 
their mountains rushed the avenging swarms of Scottish and Pictisn 
savages, and commenced taking a terrible vengeance on their un- 
happy countrymen. Every trace of civilization was swept away!;' 
the furious devastation which they carried through the land is 
commemorated in the ancient songs and legends of the Cymry ; 
and the objects of their vengeance, after vainly imploring the ast- 
sistance of Rome in a most piteous appeal, had recourse to the 
only resource now left them , of hiring some warlike race of foreign 
adventurers to protect them. These adventurers were the Saxon 
pirates. 

The piratical adventurers whom the old German passion for plun- 
der and glory, and the entreaties of the “miserable Britons”; 
allured across the North Sea from their native Jutland, Schleswig, 
Holstein, and the coasts of the Baltic, were the most fearless 
navigators and the most redoubted sea-kings of those ages. On 
their arrival in Britain, these rovers were in every respect savages, 
though their rugged energetic Teuton nature offered a rich and 
fertile soil capable of being developed by Christianity and civiliza- 
tion into a noble typo of national character. The Celt in general, 
whether friendly or hostile, possessing a less powerful organization 
and a less vigorous moral constitution than the Teuton , was in 
the course of time cither quietly absorbed into the more energetic 
race, or gradually disappeared. 

The true parentage, therefore, of the English nation, is to be 
traced to the Teutonic race. The language spoken by the Northern 
invaders was a Low-Germanic dialect, akin to the modern Dutch, 
but with many Scandinavian forms and words. The conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, which took place in the sixth 
century , brought them into contact with more intellectual forms of 
life and with a higher type of civilization. A very varied and ex- 
tensive literature soon arose among the Anglo-Saxons, embracing 
compositions on almost every branch of knowledge, law, historical 
chronicles, ecclesiastical and theological disquisitions, together with 
a large body of poetry in which their very peculiar metrical sys- 
tem was adapted to subjects derived either from the scriptures , or 
from the mediscval lives of the saints. The curious, but rather 
tedious, versified paraphrase of the Bible by Caedmon - generally 
attributed to the middle of the seventh century — was long con- 
sidered to be one of the most ancient among the more considerable 
Saxon poems; but the discovery of the manuscript of -the Lay of 
Beowulf j has furnished us with a specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
decidedly more ancient, as well as far more interesting. This 
poem, is not inferior in energy and conciseness to the Nihelungen- 
Liedy though undeniably so in extent of plot and development of 
character. The Anglo-Saxons based their verse not upon any regu- 
lar recurrence of syllables , still . less upon the employment of 
similarly sounding terminations of lines or parts of lines, that is, 
upon what we call rhyme. With them it was sufficient to consti-^ 
tute verse, that in any two successive lines — which might be of 
any length — there should be at least three words beginningjwiih. 
the same letter. This very peculiar metrical system is called 
alliteration, « 

The language in which these works are composed is usually cal- 
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led Anglo-Saxon ; but in the works themselres it is always styled 
English and the country England^ or the land of the Angles, 
The term . Anglo-Saxons is meant to distinguish the Saxons of 
England from the Saxons of the Continent, and does not signify 
the Angles and Saxons. From the ninth century, in the reign of 
Egbert, to the middle of the eleventh century, the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy presents a confused and melancholy picture 
of bloody incursions and fierce resistance to the barbarous and 
pagan Danes, who endeavoured to treat the Saxons as the Saxons 
had treated the Celts. The only brilliant figure in this period is 
the almosi perfect type of a patriot warrior, king and philosopher, 
in the person of the illustrious Alfiip:d. For a long time the cul- 
tivation of the Latin literature in the monasteries and among the 
learned, as well as the employment of the Latin language in the 
services of the Church, must have tended to incorporate with the 
Saxon tongue a considerable number of Latin words. Alfred, wo 
know, visited Rome in his youth, acquired there a considerable 
portion of the learning- which ho unquestionably possessed, and ex- 
hibited his patriotic care for tlie enlightenment of his countrymen 
'by translating into Saxon the “(consolations” of Boethius, The 
Venerable Bede, and other Saxon ecclesiastics, composed chronicles 
and legends in Latin and a considerable influx of Latin words may 
have become perceptible in it before the appearance of Normans. 
It is also to be rernarKed that the superior civilization of the French 
race must have exerted an influence on at least the aristocratic 
classes; and the family connexions between the last Saxon dynasty 
and the neighbouring dukes of Normandy, must have tended to 
increase the (iallicizing character perceptible in Anglo-Saxon writings 
previous to tbo Conquest. 

The invasion of William was carried on under at least a co- 
lourable allegation of a legal right to the inliG^’itance of the English 
throne, his investiture of the crown was accompanied by a studied 
adherence to the constitutional forms of the Saxon monarchy ; and 
it was perhaps only the obstinate resistance of the sullen sturdy 
Saxon people, that at length wearied him into treating his new 
acquisition with all the rigour of a conquering invader. The whole 
territory was by his orders carefully surveyed and registered in 
that curious monument of antiquity which still exists, entitled 
Domesday Book: the severest measures of police, were introduced 
to keep down the rising of the people; the original Saxon holders 
of these lands were as a general rule ousted from their estates, 
which were distributed among flic warriors who had enabled him to 
subjugate the country; vast tracts of inhabited lands wore depo- 
pulated and transformed into forests for the chase, and the higher 
functions of the Church and State wore with few exceptions con- 
fided to men of Norman blood. The natural consequence of such 
a state of things, was to create in the country two distinct and 
intensely hostile nationalities. The Saxon race gradually descended 
•to the level of an oppressed and servile class. It required several 
ages to amalgamate the two nationalities; but, they ultimately 
amalgamated, and formed a most vigorous people. 

The literary models introduced into England by the Norman 
invasion were no tbss important than the linguistic changes conse- 
quent upon the admixture of their Romance dialect with the Saicon 
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speech. Together with the institutions of feudalism the Normans 
brought with them the poetry of feudalism , that is , the poetry 
of chivalry. The lais and romances , the fahlianx and the legends 
of mediaeval chivalry soon began to modify the rude poetical sagas 
and the tedious narratives of the lives of saints and hermits which 
had formed the bulk of the literature of Saxon England. The im- 
portant part played in these legends by the half mythical Arthur 
and his knights might seem to argue in favour of a Celtic origin 
for these fictions for if ever such a personage as Arthur really 
existed he must have been a British prince; but when wo remem- 
ber that Arthur , though mentioned in the authentic traditional 
poems of the ancient Britons, is a comparatively insignificant 
character, and that these same traditions contain no trace whatever 
of the existence of that chivalric state of society of which Arthur 
and his prenx are the ideal, we shall find ourselves not warranted 
in accepting the authenticity of a Celtic origin on these grounds. 

For two centuries after the Norman conquest, the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Norman-French continued to be spoken in the island, as 
two distinct languages, having little intermixture with one another. 
The most important change which converted the Anglo-Saxon into 
Old English, was not due in any considerable degree to the Nor- 
man conquest. The large introduction of French words into English 
dates from the time when the Normans began to speak the lan- 
guage of the conquered race. The English still remained essentially 
a German tongue, though it received such large accessions ot 
French words, as materially to change its character. 

The picturesque illustration, so happily employed by Scott in 
the opening chapter of IvanhoCy has often been quoted as good 
popular exemplification of the mode in wliich the Saxon and Erench 
elements were blended : the common animals serving for food to 
man , while under # the charge of Saxon serfs and bondmen , re- 
tained their Teutonic appellation; but when served up at the table 
of the Norman oppressor received a French designation. As examples 
of this, he cites the parallels Ox and Becf^ Swine and Porn, Sheep 
and Mutton, Calf and Veal. 

C n A P T K R II. 

1350 — 1400 . 

The fourteenth century is the most important epoch in the in- 
tellectual history of Europe. It is tlio point of contact between 
two widely-differing eras in the annals of our race; between Feu- 
dalism and Chivalry , the Revival of Letters and the great Protes- 
tant Reformation. Of this great transformation , the personal career, 
no less than the works, of the first great English poet, Chaucer, 
will furnish us with the most exact type and expression. Tho 
victories of Sluys, of Crecy, and Poitiers, by exciting the national 
pride, tended to consummate the fusion into one vigorous nationa-^* 
lity of the two elements which formed the English people and the 
English language. It was these triumphs thftit gave to the English 
character its peculiar and made the Englishman , whether 

knight or yeoman, regard himself as the memW^r of a separate and 
superior race, enjoying a higher degree of liberty and a more solid 
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material welfare than existed among the neighbouring continental 
monarchies. The literature, too, abundant in quantity, if not re- 
markable for much originality of form, was rapidly taking a purely 
English tone: the rhyming chronicles and legendary romances were 
either translated into, or originally composed in, the vernacular 
language. 

The immediate poetical predecessor of Chaucer , was Gower, whose 
productions, half moral, half narrative, and with a considerable 
infusion of the scholastic theology of the day, rendered inestimable 
servi^fies to the infant literature, by giving regularity, polish, and 
harmony to the language. It is very curious, as an example of 
contemporary existence of the French , the Latin , and the vernacu- 
lar literature at this period in England, that the throe parts of 
Gower’s immense . work should have been composed in three different 
languages: the Foa: Clamantk in Latin, the Speculum Meditantis 
in STorman-French , and the Confessio Amantis in English. 

For a short account of Chaucer’s life and his most important 
work wo refer the reader to the 2n(l part of this volume. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the spirit of patriotism 
evoked by Edward III, and the influence of the continental Renais- 
sance, were united to call forth a vigorous national literature. Its 
chief product, as in most similar cases, was poetry, but the earliest 
works in prose that can be properly called English belong to the 
same age. In 1356 , Mandeville dedicated his Travels to Edward III. : 
in 1862 Parliament was first opened by a speech in English ; Chau- 
cer had begun to write; and Gower had exchanged the French and 
Latin of his earlier works for his mother tongue. 

There is a famous poem of the same age, the Vision of Piers 
Ploughman y or rather the Vision of William concerning Piers {or 
Peter) Ploughman ^ an allegory of the difficulties in the course of 
human life. Its prevalent spirit is that of satire , aimed against 
abuses and vices in general, but in particular against the corrup- 
tions of the church. 

Tradition ascribes the work to a certain Robert Langlande; but 
in the Latin title the author is called William. Nothing whatever 
is known of his personal history. 

English Prose Literature begins with Sir John de Mandeville, 
who was born about 1300. His travels and his service under Orien- 
tal sovereigns, gave him an extensive knowledge of Palestine, Egypt. 
Persia, and parts of India, Tartary, and China Ho resided three 
years at Pekin. On his return he wrote an acr^ount of what he 
professed to have seen, and dedicated the book to Edward III. in 
1356. Ho borrows freely from the chroniclers and other old writers , 
preferring what is most wonderful; and his own observations have 
so much of the marvellous as to discredit his testimony. The work 
is now chiefly interesting as the earliest example , on a largo scale , 
of English prose. 

The great Scottish Poet of this age, John Barbour, archdeacon 
of Aberdeen , was rather a contemporary than a precursor of Chau- 
cer, like whom he deserves to rank as the father of a national 
literature. His Bruce is a chronicle of the adventures of King 
Robert I. , of very high merit. 

The revolution Effected by Chaucer in poetry was accompanied 
and aided by an entirely new development of religious literature, 
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which , besides its higher fruits , rendered a similar service to prose 
literature. The new liberty of thought, which found expression in 
popular literature, showed itself also in a sifting of ecclesiastical 
pretensions, which led to a direct appeal to Scripture; and the re- 
forming teachers satisfied this demand by translating the Bible into 
the mother tongue. In the other Protestant countries of Europe, 
the revival of national literature has been connected with a similar 
work; and, if the German Bible of Luther, and the Danish version 
of 1550, exerted a more powerful influence over the respective lan- 
guages than the Wiclifflte translations, one chief reason is that they 
appeared after the invention of printing, by which art they were 
immediately and indefinitely multiplied. In England, this great 
work is ascribed to JoHff dk Wiclif, Wicliff, or Wycliffe 
(b. about 1324, d. 1384). lie was born at Wicliffc, near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire and began early to attack the corruptions of the 
Church ; and after his deposition from the post of master of Balliol 
College by Archbishop Langham, and the Pope’s rejection of his 
appeal, he gave all his energies to the work of reform, both by 
his writings and by theological lectures at Oxford. 

Chapter III. 

1400—1558. 

The most brilliant names which occupy the beginning of this 
interval are those of Scotsmen. James L (1394 437) , who was 
taken prisoner when a child and carefully educated at Wind^ 
sor, must be regarded as a poet who does equal honour to his own 
country and to that of his captivity. Ho was the author of a 
collection of love-verses under the title of the Klmj's QuJiair (i. e. 
Quire or Boolc)^ written in the purest English and breathing the 
romantic and elegant grace which the immense popularity of Petrarch 
had at that time made the universal patt(5rn throughout Europe. 
His own national dialect, too, was that of the Lowland Scots, 
then and long aft(;r the language of literature, of courtly society, 
and of theology , and by no means to be regarded as the mere 
patois or provincial dialect which it has become since the union of 
the two crowns has destroyed the political independence of Scot- 
land. In it James composed a number of songs and ballads of 
extraordinary merit, recounting with much humour his own amor- 
ous adventures. This prince was assassinated in 1427 at Perth, 
by the nobles, among whom his own uncle was a chief conspirator, 
to revenge the king’s concessions to the people. Besides King James, 
Scotland produced about this time several poets of great merit, the 
chief of whom are William Dunbar (about 1465 — 1520), and Gawin 
or Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkcld (1474 — 1522). Among Dun- 
bar’s numerous poetical compositions wo must in particular specify 
his wild allegorical conception of „T//.c Dance of the Seven Deadly 
Gawin Douglas is now chiefly remembered as the translator 
of Virgil into Scottish verse. Another Scottish poet, known under 
ilie appellation of Blind Harry or Harry the Minstrel, wrote, in 
long rhymed couplets, a narrative of the exploits of the second 
great national hero , WilUarn Wallace, • 

The reign of Henry VII. was by no means favourable to literary 
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activity; but Henry VIII. was possessed of much of the learning 
of his ago, and even distinguished himself by his controversial wri- 
tings against Luther. The great and good chancellor Sir Thomas 
More, (1480 — 15b5) is unquestionably one of the most promi- 
nent intellectual figures of this reign; whether as statesman, 
or man of letters. His philosophical romance of Utopia is one of 
the earliest of many attempts to give, under the form of a 
voyage to an imaginary island, the theory of an ideal republic, 
where the laws, the institutions, the social and political usages, 
are in strict accordance with a philosophical perfection. 

Many of our ancient preachers and controversialists too, like 
Huoh Latimer and the chronicler of the Protestant Martyrs, John 
Foxe, who died in 1587, contributed in writings to disseminate 
among the great mass ot the people not only an ardent attachment 
to Protestant doctrines, but a habit of religious discussion and 
consequently a tendency to intellectual activity. 

Another worthy to be mentioned is Roger Ascham (1515 — 1568), 
the learned and aftectionate preceptor of Elizabeth and the un- 
fortunate Jane Grey. His treatise entitled the Schoolmaster ^ and 
the book called Toxo})hlluSy devoted to the encouragement of the 
national use of the bow, are works remarkable for the good sense 
and reasonableness of the ideas. 

John JSkelton, the date of whoso birth is unknown, but who died 
in 1529, was undoubtedly a man of considerable classical learning. 

He engaged, with an audacity and an apparent impunity which 
now appear equally inexplicable, in a series of the most furious 
attacks upon the then all-powerful favorite and minister Wolsey. 

Alexander Barklay, who lived a little later under Henry Vlil 
translated into English verse Sebastian Brandt’s once-celebrated 
satire of the Ship of Fools ^ an epitome of the various forms of 
pedantry and affectation ‘). In the writings^ of both we see the 
rapid development of flexibility and harmony of English versifica- 
tion. How rapid this progress in taste and refinement really was, 
may be deduced from an examination of the poems ot Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (the elder) and the Earl of Surrey, who were nearly con- 
temporaries in their lives and early deaths. 

Surrey was the first who introduced blank verse into English 
poetry, which he employed in translating the second and forth 
books of Virgil’s -^neid. 

We cannot better conclude this Chapter than by making a few 
remarks on a peculiar class of compositions in which England is 
unusually rich , which are marked with an intense impress of 
nationality, and which have exerted, on modern literature in par- 
ticular , an influence whose extent it is impossible to overrate. 
These are our national Ballads^ produced, it is probable, in great 
abundance during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries , and in many 
instances traceable to the „North Countrde,” or the Border region 
between England and Scotland. They bear the marks of having 
‘been composed , by rude wandering minstrels. Such men— probably 
often blind or otherwise incapacitated from taking part in active 


*) Brand was a learned civilian of Basel, and published in 1494 a 
satire in German with the above title. 
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life — gained their bread by singing or repeating them. These poets 
and narrators were a very different class from the wandering trou- 
badours or jongleurs of Southern Europe and of France; and living 
in a country much ruder and less chivalric, though certainly not 
less warlike than Languedoc or Provence, their compositions are 
inimitable for simple pathos, fiery intensity of feeling, and pictures- 
queness of description. 

Written or composed by obscure and often illiterate poets, these 
productions were frequently handed down only by tradition from 
generation to generation: it is to the taste and curiosity, perhaps 
only to the family pride , of collectors , that we owe the accident by 
which some of them were copied and preserved; the few that were 
ever printed being destined for circulation only among the poorest 
class, were confided to the meanest typography and to flying sheets, 
or broadsides , as they are termed by collectors. Vast numbers of 
them — perhaps not inferior to the finest that have been preserved — 
have perished for ever. The first considerable collection of these 
ballads was published, with most agreeable and valuable notes, by 
Bishop Thomas Percy in 1765, and it is to his example that we 
owe, not only the preservation of these invaluable relics, but the 
immense revolution produced, by their study and imitation, in the 
literature of the present century. 

Chapter IV, 

1559—1603. 


Elizabethan Literature, as a literature, may bo said to begin 
with Surrey and VJyatt. But as their poems were published shortly 
before Elizabeth came to the throne, we date the beginning of the 
early period of Elizabethan literature from the year of her acces- 
sion, 1559. That period lasted till 1579, and was followed by the 
great literary outburst of the days of Spenser and Shakspere. The 
apparent suddenness of this outburst has been an object of wonder. 
We shall best seek its nearest causes in the work done during the 
early years of Elizabeth, and in doing so we shall find that the 
outburst was not so sudden after all. It was pimedod by a very 
various, plentiful, but inferior literature, in which liew forms of 
poetry and prose- writing were tried, and new veinpj of thought 
opened, and the flowering of Elizabethan literature was the slow 
result of the growth of the previous literature and the influences 
that bore upon it. 

The literary prose of the beginning of this time is represented 
by the Scholemaster of Ascham. 

Poetry is first represented by the Mirror of Magistrates ^ 1559, 
for which Sackvillo wrote the Induction and one tale. Seven poets, 
along with Sackville, contributed tales to it. They all wrote legends,*^' 
pieces on the wars and discoveries of the Englishmen of their day , 
epitaphs, epigrams, songs, sonnets, elegies, fables, and sets of love 
poems; and the best things they did were collected in a miscellany 
called the Faradise of Dainty Devices^ in 1576. This book, set 
on foot in the later years ol Elizabeth a crowd of other miscellanies 
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of poetry which were of great use to the poets. Lyrical poetry, 
and that which we may call. „ occasional poetry,” were now fairly 
started. The popular £allads took a wide range. The registers 
of the Stationers’ Company prove that there was scarcely any event 
of the day, nor almost any controversy in literature, politics, reli- 
gion , which was not the subject of verse , and of verse into which 
imagination strove to enter. The ballad may bo said to have done 
the work of the modern weekly review. It stimulated and informed 
the intellectual life of England. 

Theological Reform stirred men to another kind of literary work. 
A great number of polemical ballads, and pamphlets, and plays 
issued every year from obscure presses and filled the land. Poets 
represent in their work the hatred the young men had of the old 
religious system. It was a spirit which did not do much for lite- 
rature, but it quickened the habit of composition, and made it 
easier. The Bible also became coraraou property , and its language 
glided into all theological writing and gave it a literary tone ; while 
the publication of John Foxe’s Acts and Monuments or Book of 
Martyrs j 1563, gave to the people all over England a book which, 
by its simple style, the ease of its story-telling, and its popular 
charm made the very peasants who, heard it read feel what is meant 
by literature. 

The love of stories grew quickly. The old English tales and 
ballads were eagerly read and collected. Italian tales by various 
authors wore translated and sown so broadcast over London by 
William Painter in his collection. The Palace of Pleasure f 1566, 
by George Turbervile, in his Tragical Tales in verso, and by 
others, that it is said they were to bo bought at every bookstall. 
The Romances of Spain and Italy poured in , and Amadis de Gaul^ 
and the companion romances the Arcadia of Sannazaro, and the 
Ethiopian History^ were sources of books like Sidney’s vlrcacZia and, 
with the classics, supplied materials for the pageants. A great 
number of subjects for prose and poetry were thus made ready for 
literary men , and prose fiction became possible in English literature. 

The masques j pageants^ interludes, and plays that were written 
at this time are scarcely to be counted. At every great ceremonial, 
whenever the queen made a progress or visited one of the great 
lords or a university, at the houses of the nobility, and at the 
court on all im[|)ortant days, some obscure versifier, or a young 
scholar at the Inns of Court, at Oxford or at Cambridge, produ- 
ced a raasj|ue or a pageant, or wrote or translated a play. The 
habit of play- writing became common; a kind of school, one might 
almost say a manufacture of plays, arose, which partly accounts 
for the rapid production, the excellence, and the multitude of plays 
that we find after 1576. Represented all over England, these mas- 
ques, pageants, and dramas were seen by the people, who were 
thus accustomed to take an interest , though of an uneducated kind, 
in the larger drama that was to follow. The literary men on the 
^ther hand ransacked, in order to find subjects and scenes for their 
pageants, ancient and medimval, magical, and modern literature, 
and jnany of them in doing so became fine scholars. The imagi- 
nation of England was quickened and educated in this way , and 
as Biblical stories ♦were also largely used , the images of oriental 
life wore added to the materials of imagination, 
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Another influence bore on literature. It was th^t given by the 
stories of the voyagers^ who, in the new commercial activity of 
the country , penetrated into strange lands , and saw the strange 
monsters and savages which the poets now added to the fairies , 
dwarfs, and giants of the Romances. 

Lastly , we have proof that there was a large number of persons 
writing who did not publish their works. It was considered at this 
time, that to write for the public injured a man, and unless he 
were driven by poverty he kept his manuscript by him. But things 
were changed when a great genius like Spenser took the world by 
storm; when Lyly’s Euphues enchanted the whole of court society; 
when a great gentleman like Sir Philip Sidney became a writer. 
Literature was made the fashion, and the disgrace being taken 
from it , the production became enormous. Manuscripts written and 
laid by were at once sent forth; and when the rush began it grew 
by its own force. Those who had previously been kept from writing 
by its unpopularity now took it up eagerly, and those who had 
written before wrote twice as much now. The great improvement 
also in literary quality is easily accounted for by this, that men 
strove to equal such work as Sidney’s or Spenser’s, and that a 
wider and more exacting criticism arose. Nor must one omit to 
say , that owing to this employment of life on so vast a number of 
subjects ; and to the voyages , and to the new literatures searched 
into , and to the heat of theological strife , a multitude of now words 
streamed into the language, and enriched the vocabulary of imagi- 
nation. Shakspere uses 15,000 words. 

The later Elizabethan poetry begins with the Shepheardes Calen* 
dar of Spenser. Spenser was born in London in 1552. At sixteen 
or seventeen he began literary work. The publication of the Stepheardes 
Calendar made Spenser the first poet of the day, and so fresh and 
musical, and so alyindant in new life were its twelve eclogues, that 
men felt that at last England had given birth to a poet as original 
as Chaucer. 

He was made Clerk of the Council of Munster in Ireland in 1586, and 
it was then the manor and castle of Kilcolman were granted to him. 
Here at the foot of the Galtees, and bordered to the north by the 
wild country, the scenery of which fills the Faerie Queen ^ and in 
whose woods and savage places such adventures constantly took 
place in the service of Elizabeth as are recorded in the Faerie 
Queen the first three books ot that great poem were written. 

The plan of the poem, so impossible to discover from the poem 
itself, is described in Spenser’s prefatory letter to Raleigh. The 
twelve books were to tell the warfare of twelve Knights, in whom 
the twelve virtues of Aristotle were represented; and their warfare 
was against the vices and errors, impersonated, which opposed 
those virtues. (For Shakespeare and the drama see 2nd. part.) 

Prose Literature. — Philosophy passed from Elizabeth into the 
reign of James I, with Francis Bacon. 

The impulse his books gave to research, and to the true method* 
of research, though only partly right, awoke scientific inquiry in 
England. 

The various elements which we have noticed in the poetry of 
Elizabeth's reign, though opposed to each otlfer, were filled with 
one spirit, the love of England and the Queen. This unity of spirit 
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in poetry became less and less after the queen’s death. The elements 
remained, but they were separated. The cause of this was that the 
strife in politics between the Divine Right of Kings and Liberty, and 
in religion between the Church and the Puritans grew so defined and 
intense that England ceased to be at one , and the poets represented 
the parties, not the whole, of England. But they all shared in a 
certain style which induced Johnson to call them methaphysical, 
„Thoy were those,” Hallam says, „who laboured after conceits, or 
novel, turns of thought, usually false, and resting on some equivo- 
cation of language or exceedingly remote analogy.” This style, 
originating in the JtJuphues and Arcadia, was driven out by the 
passion which filled poetry in the middle period of Elizabeth’s reign, 
but was taken up again towards its close , and grew after her death 
until it ended by greatly lessening good sense and clearness in 
English poetry, it was in the reaction from it, and in the deter- 
mination to bring clear thought and clear expression of thought 
into English verso , that the school of Dryden and Pope — the critical 
school — began. The poetry from the later years of Elizabeth to 
Milton illustrates all these remarks. 

The Lyric Poetry struck a new note in the songs of Ben Jonson. 
They are less natural, less able to be sung than Sliakspere’s, more 
classical, more artificial. In Charles I.’s reign the lyrics retain 
the same charm. But none of them have any special tendency. 
A new character, royalist and of the court, now appears. They 
are, for the most part, light, pleasant, short songs and epigrams 
on the passing interests of the day, on the charms of the court 
beauties, on a lock of hair, a dro.ss, on all the fleeting forms of 
fleeting love. Here and there we find a pure or pathetic song, 
and there are few of them which time has selected that do not 
possess a gay or a gentle grace. As the Civil War deepened, the 
special court poetry died, and the songs became^ songs of battle and 
marching , and devoted and violent loyalty. These have been lately 
collected under the title of Songs of the Cavaliers, Midst of them 
all, like voices from another world, purer, more musical, and 
filled with the spirit of fine art, were heard the lyrical strains of 
Milton. 

Satirical Poetry, always arising when natural passion in poetry 
decays , is represented in the later days of Elizabeth by coarse but 
vigorous satires. As the Puritan and the Royalist became more 
opposed to one another, satirical poetry naturally became more 
bitter; but,# like the lyrical poetry of the Civil War, it took the 
form of short songs and pieces which went about the country. 

John Milton was the last of the Elizabethans, and, except 
Shakspere, far the greatest of them all. The reader will find a 
short account of his life and works in the 2nd. part of this book. 

We might say that Puritanism said its last great words with 
Milton, werb it not that four years after his death, in 1678, John 
Bunyan published the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is the journey of 
^^hristian, the Pilgrim, from the city of Destruction to the Celes- 
tial City. In painting the pilgrim’s progress towards Heaven, and 
his bjttle with the world and temptation, and sorrow, the book 
touched those deep and poetical interests which belong to poor and 
rich. Its language, •the language of the Bible, and its allegorical 
form, set on foot a plentiful literature of the same kind. 


2 
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Chapter VI. 

1660—1745. 

Poetry. Change of Stylo. — We have seen the natural style as 
distinguished from the artificial in the Elizabethan poets. Style 
became not only natural but artistic when it was used by a great 
genius like Shakspere or Spenser, for a first-rate poet creates rules 
of art; his work itself is often art. But when the art of poetry is 
making, its rules are not laid down, and the second-rate poets, 
inspired only by their feelings , will write in a natural style unres* 
trained by rules, that is, they will put their feelings into verse 
without caring much for the form in which they do it. As long 
as they live in the midst of a youthful national life, and feel an 
ardent sympathy with it, their style will be fresh and impassioned, 
and give pleasure because of the strong feeling that inspires it. 
But it will also be extravagant and unrestrained in its use of 
images and words because of its want of art. This is the history 
of the style of the poets of the middle period of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Afterwards the national life grew chill, and the feelings of the 
poets also chill. Then the want of art in the style made itself felt. 
The far-fetched images, the hazarded meanings, the over-fanciful 
way of putting thoughts, the sensational expression of feeling, in 
which the Elizabethan poets indulged, not only appeared in all 
their ugliness when they were inspired by no warm feeling, but 
wore indulged in far more than before. Men tried to produce by 
extravagant use of words the same results that ardent feeling had 
produced, and the more they failed the more extravagant and fan- 
tastic they became, till at last their poetry ceased to have clear 
moaning. This is the history of the style of the poets from the 
later days of Elirabeth till the Civil War. The natural style, 
unregulated by art, had thus become unnatural. When it had 
reached that point, men began to feel how necessary it was that 

the style of poetry should be subjected to the rules of art, and 

two influences partly caused and partly supported this desire. One 
was the influence of Milton. Milton, first by his superb genius, 
which creates 'of itself an artistic style, and secondly by his 
knowledge and imitation of the great classical models, was able 
to give the first example in England of a pure, grand, and 

finished style, and in blank verse and the sonnet, wrote for the 
first time with absolute correctness. Another influence was that 
of the movement all over Europe towards inquiry into the right 
way of doing things, and into the truth of things, a movement 
we shall soon see at work in science, politics, and religion. In 
poetry it produced a school of criticism which first took form in 
France, and the influence of Boileau, La Fontaine, and others 

who were striving after greater finish and neatness of expression, 
told on England now. It is an influence which has been exag- 
gerated. Our own poets had already , before the Restoration , begu# 
the critical work, and the French influence served only to give it 
a greater impulse. Vigorous form was given to that spirit by 
Dry den, and perfection of artifice added to it by Pope. The ar- 
tificial style succeeded to and extinguished thS natural. 

The subject of the Elizabethan poets was Man as influeneed by 
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the Passions, and it was treated from the side of natural feeling. 
This was fully and splendidly done by Shakspere. But after a time 
this subject followed, as we have seen in speaking of the drama, 
the same career as the style. It was treated in an extravagant 
and sensational manner , and the representation of the passions 
tended to become, and did become unnatural or fantastic. Milton 
alone redeemed the subject from this vicious excess. He wrote in 
a grave and natural manner of the passions of the human heart, 
and he made strong the religious passions of love of God , sorrow 
for sin, and others, in English poetry. But with him the subject 
of man as influenced by the passions died for a time. Dryden , 
Pope, and their followers, turned to another. They left the pas- 
sions aside, and wrote of the things in which the intellect and the 
conscience , the social and political instincts in man were interested. 
In this way the satiric, didactic, philosophical, and party poetry 
of a new school arose. 

There were a few poets, writing partly before and partly after 
the Restoration , who represent the passage from the fantastic to 
the more correct style. Sir W. Davenant’s Gondihert^ an heroic 
poem, is perhaps the most striking example of this transition. 
Worthless as poetry, it represents the new interest in political 
philosophy and in science that was arising, and preludes the intel- 
lectual poetry. Its preface discourses of rime and the rules of art, 
and represents the now critical influence which came over with the 
exiled court from France. The critical school had therefore begun 
even before Dryden’s poems were written. The change was less 
sudden than it seemed. 

Satiric poetry, soon to become a greater thing, was made during 
this transition time into a powerful weapon by two men, each on 
a different side. Andrew Marvell’s Satires^ after the Restoration, 
embody the Puritan’s wrath with the vices of #ie court and king, 
and his shame for the disgrace of England among the nations. 
The Hudibras of Samuel Butler, 1663, represents the fierce 
reaction which had set in against Puritanism. It is justly famed 
for wit, learning, good sense, and ingenious drollery, and, in 
accordance with the new criticism, it is absolutely without obscu- 
rity. But it is too long , its wit wearies us at last , and it undoes 
the force of its attack on the Puritans by its exaggeration. Satire 
should have at least the semblance of truth: yet Butler calls the 
Puritans cowards. We turn now to the first of these poets in 
whom poeti^ is founded on intellect rather than on feeling, and 
whose best verse is devoted to argument and satire. 

John Dryden was the first of the new, as Milton was the last 
of the elder, school of poetry. It was late in life that he gained 
fame. Born in 1631, he was a Cromwellite till the Restoration, 
when he began the changes which mark his life. (Yide 2nd part). 

During the Civil War the religious and political struggle ab- 
sorbed the country, but yet, apart from the strife, a few men 
^ho cared for scientific matters met at one another’s houses. Out 
of this little knot, after the Restoration, arose the Royal Society, 
embodied in 1662. Astronomy, experimental chemistry, medicine, 
mineralogy , zoology^ botany , vegetable physiology were all founded 
as studies , and their literature begun in the age of the Restoration. 
One man’s work was so great in science as to merit his name 

2 * 
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being mentioned among the literary men of England. In 1671 
Isaac Newton laid liis Theory of Light before the lioyal Society; 
in the year before the Revolution iiLs Princlpla establislied with 
its proof of the theory of gravitation thetrue8ystemoftheuniver.se. 

It was in political and religious knowledge, however, that the 
intellectual inquiry of the nation was most shown. When the 
thinking spirit succeeds the active and adventurous in a people, 
one of the first things they will think upon is the true method 
and grounds of government, both divine and human. IVo sides 
will be taken: the side of authority and the side of reason in 
Religion; the side of authority and the side of individual liberty 
in Politics. 

The Theological Literature of those who declared that reason 
was supreme as a test of truth , arose with some men who met at 
Lord Falkland’s just before the Civil War. The spirit which ani- 
mated these men filled also Jeremy Taylor, and Milton continued 
their liberal movement beyond the Restoration. A number of divines 
in the English Church took sides for Authority or Reason, or op- 
posed the growing Deism during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 

The resistance to authority in the opposition to the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings did not enter into literature till after it 
had been worked out practically in the Civil War. During the 
Commonwealth and after the Restoration it took the form of a 
discussion on the abstract question of the Science of Government, 
and was mingled with an inquiry into the origin of society and 
the ground of social life. Milton’s papers on the Divorce Question 
and his little tractate on Education were bold attempts to solve 
social questions, and his political tracts after the death of Cromwell, 
though directed to the questions of Church and State which were 
burning then, ha^'^ a bearing beyond their time. But Thomas 
IIoBJiES , during the Commonwealth, was the first who dealt with 
the question from the side of abstract reason , and he is also the 
first of all our prose writers whose stylo may bo said to be uni- 
form and correct, and adapted carefully to the subjects on which 
he wrote. His treatise, the Leviathan ^ 1651, declared that the 
origin of all power was in the people, and the end of all power 
was for the common weal. It destroyed the theory of a Divine 
Right of Kings and Priests, but it created another kind of Divine 
Right when it said tliat the power lodged in rulers by the people 
could not be taken away by the people. We may her oi mention that 
it was during this period, in 1667, that the first effort was made 
after a Science of Political Economy by Sir William Petty in his 
Treatise on Taxes. 

John Locke, after the Revolution, in 1689 — 1690, followed the 
two doctrines of Hobbes in his treatise on Civil (Jovernment ^ but 
with these important additions that the people have a Hght to take 
away the power given by them to the ruler, that the ruler is 
responsible to the people for the trust reposed in him, and that" 
legislative assemblies are supreme as the voice of the people. This 
was the political philosophy of the Revolution. 

With the closing years of William HI. and the accession of 
Queen Anne (1702) a literature arose which* was partly new and 
partly a continuance of that of the Restoration. The conflict be- 
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tween those who took the oath to the now dynasty and the Non- 
jurors who refused, the hot blood that it produced , the war between 
Dissent and (-hureh, and between tlie two parties which now took 
the names of Whig and Tory, produced a mass of political pam- 
phlets, of which Daniel Defoe’s and Swift’s were the best; of songs 
and ballads, which wore sung in every street; of squibs, reviews, 
and satirical poems and letters. Every one joined in it, and it 
rose to importance in the work of the greater men who mingled 
literary studies with their political excitement. In politics all the 
abstract discussions avc have mentioned ceased to bo abstract, and 
became personal and practicial, and the spirit of inquiry applied 
itself more closely to the questions of everyday life. 1he whole of 
this stirring literary life was concentrated in London, where the 
agitation of society was hottest; and it is round this vivid city life 
that the Literature of Queen Anne and the two following reigns 
is best grouped. 

It was, with a few exceptions, a Party Literature. The Whig 
and Tory leaders enlisted on their sides tlio best poets and prose- 
writers, who fiercely satirised and unduly praised them under 
names thinly disguised. Our „Augustan Age” was an age of un- 
bridled slander. Personalities were sent to and fro like shots in 
battle. Those who could do this work were well rewarded, but 
the rank and file of writers were left to starve. Literature was 
thus honoured not for itself, but for the sake of party. The 
result was that the abler men lowered it by making it a poli- 
tical tool, and the smaller men degraded it by using it in the 
same way, only in a baser manner. Their fiattery was as ab- 
ject as their abuse was shameless, and both were stupid. Being 
a party literal ur^^ it naturally came to study and to look sharply 
into human character and into human life as seen in the groat 
city. It debated subjects of literary and scientific inquiry and of 
philosophy with great ability, but without depth. Ft discussed 
all the varieties of social life, and painted town society more vividly 
than has been done before or since; and it was so wholly taken 
up with this, that country life and its interests, except in the 
writings of Addison, were scarcely touched by it at all. Criticism 
being so active, the form in which thought was expressed was 
now especially dwelt on, and the result was that the style ot 
English prose became for the first time absolutely simple and clear, 
and P]nglish verse reached a neatness of expression and a close- 
ness of thoiight which was as exquisite as it was artificial. At 
the same time, and for the same reasons, Nature, Passion, and 
Imagination decayed in poetry. 

The Prose Literature of Pope’s time (For Alexander Pope, see Part II.) 
collects itself round four great names. Swift, Defoe, Addison, and Bishop 
Berkeley , and they all exhibit those elements of the age of which I 
have spoken? Jonatttax Swift was the keenest of political partizans. 
The Battle of the Books ^ or the literary fight about the Letters of 
^-fiialaris, and the Tale of a Tub, a satire on the Presbyterians and 
the Papists, made his reputation in 1704 and Gstabli.slicd him as a 
satirist. Swift left the Whig for the Tory party, and his political 
tracts brought him court favour and literary fame. On the fall 
of the Tory party rft the accession of George L, ho retired to the 
Deanery of St. Patrick in Ireland an embittered man, and the 
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Drapier's Letters (1724) written against Wood’s halfpence, gained 
him popularity in a country that he hated. In 1726, his inventive 
genius, his savage satire, and his cruel indignation with life, were 
all shown in Gulliver's Travels, The voyage to Lilliput and Brob- 
dingnag satirised the politics and manners of England and Europe; 
that to Laputa mocked the philosophers; and the last, to the 
country of the llouyhnhnms, lacerated and defiled the whole body 
of humanity. No English is more robust than Swift’s, no wit more 
gross, no life in private and public more sad and proud, no death 
more pitiable. He died in 1745 hopelessly insane. Daniel Defoe 
wa^ almost as vigorous a political writer as Swift. His vein as a 
pamphleteer seems to have been inexhaustible, and the stylo of his 
tracts was as roughly persuasive as it was popular. Above all he 
was the journalist. His Review^ published twice a week for a 
year, was wholly written by himself; but ho ^founded, conducted, 
and wrote for a host of other newspapers,” and filled them with 
every subject of the day. His tales grew out of matters treated 
of in his journals, and his best art lay in the way lie built up 
these stories out of mere suggestions. „The little art he is truly 
master of, said one of his contemporaries, is of forging a story and 
imposing it on the world for truth.” His circumstantial invention, 
combined with a style which exactly fits it by its simplicity, is 
the root of the charm of the great story by which he chiefly lives 
in literature. Robinson Crusoe^ 1719, eipialled Gulliver's Travels 
in truthful representation, and excelled them in invention The 
story lives and charms from day to day. Witli his other tales it 
makes him our first true writer of fiction. But none of his stories 
are real novels; that is, they have no plot to the working out of 
which the characters and the events contribute. They form the 
transition however from the slight tale and the romance of the 
Elizabethan time to the finished novel of Kichardson and Fielding. 

The Periodical Essay is connected with the names of Joseiui 
Addison and Siu Richard Steele. (See Part TI). 

THE DRAMA FROM THE RESTORATION TO 1780. 

The Drama after the Restoration took the tone of the court both 
in politics and religion, but its partizanship decayed under William 
Til., and died in the reign of Queen Anne. The court of Charles 
IJ. , which the plays now written represented much more than they 
did the national life, gave the drama the „genteel” pase and the 
immorality of its society , and encouraged it to find new impulses 
from the tragedy and comedy of Spain and of France. The French 
romances furnished plots to the play- writers. The great French 
dramatists, Corneille, Racine, and Moliere were translated and bor- 
rowed from again and again. The “three unities” of Corneille, 
and rime instead of blank verse as the vehicle of tragedy, were 
adopted, but “the spirit of neither the serious nor the comic drama 
of France could then be transplanted into England.” t 

Dryden is the representative dramatist of the Restoration. Among 
the tragedians who followed his method and possessed their own, 
the one most worthy of notice is Thomas O^ay , whose two 
pathetic tragedies, the Orphan and Venice Preserved ^ still keep 
the stage. 
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Three great comedians followed — William Congreve, Sir 
John Vanbrugh, and George Farquhar. The indecency of all 
these writers is infamous, but it is partly forgotten in their swift 
and sustained vivacity. This immorality produced Jeremy Collier’s 
famous attack on the stage, 1698. Steele, at this time, whose 
Lying Lover makes him the father of sentimental comedy^ wrote 
all his plays with a moral purpose, but the greater part of the 
tragedies of the time definitely mark an epoch in the history of 
English tragedy , an epoch of decay , on which no recovery has 
followed.” Comedy, however, had still a future. The Beggars' 
Opera of Gay, 1728, revived an old form of drama in a new way. 
Fielding made the stage the vehicle of criticism on the follies , lite- 
rature, and politics of his time; and Foote and Garrick did the 
same kind of work in their farces. 

The influence of the Restoration drama continues, past this period 
in the manner of Goldsmith and Sheridan who wrote between 1768 
and 1778; but the exquisite humour of Goldsmith’s (roodnatuved 
Man and She Stoops to Conqner ^ and the wit, brilliant and epi- 
grammatic, of Sheridan’s Rivals and the School for ScandaL 
not deformed by the indecency of the Restoration. Both were Irish- 
men. The sentimental comedy was carried on into the next age 
but we may say that with Sheridan the history of the elder English 
Drama closes. 


0 H A 1* T E R Vll. 

1745-1832. 

Prose. 

The rapid increase of manufactures, science, and prosperity which 
began with tln^ middle of the eighteenth century is paralleled by 
the growth of Literature. The general eauses of this growth were — 

1st, That a good prose style had been perfected, and the method 
of writing being made easy, production increased. Men were born, 
as it were, into a good school of the art of composition. 

2ndly, The long peace after the accession of the House of Hanover 
had left England at rest, and given it wealth. The reclaiming of 
waste tracts, the increased wealth and trade, made better commu- 
nication necessary; and the country was soon covered with a net- 
work of highways. The leisure gave time to men to think and 
write: the quicker interchange between the capital and the country 
spread over England the literature of the capital, and stirred men 
everywhere to express his thoughts. The coaching services and 
the post carried the now book and the literary criticism to the vil- 
lages, and# awoke the men of genius there, who might otherwise 
have been silent. 

» 3rdly, The Press sent far and wide the news of the day, and 
grew in importance till it contained the opinions and writings of 
men like Johnson. Such seed produced literary work in the country. 
New^apers now^began to play a larger part in literature. They 
rose under the Toinmon wealth, but became important when the 
censorship which reduced them to a mere broadsheet of news was 
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removed after the Revolution of 1688. The political sleep of the 
age of the two first Georges hindered their progress; but^in the 
reign of George III. , after a struggle which lasted from 1764 to 
1771, the press claimed and obtained the right to criticise the con- 
duct and measures of Ministers and Parliament and the King; and 
the further right to publish and comment on the debates in the 
two Houses. 

4thly, Communication with the Continent had increased during 
the peaceable times of Walpole, and the wars that followed made 
it still easier. With its increase two new and great outbursts of 
literature told upon' England. France sent the works of Montes- 
quieu, of Yoltairo, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, and the rest 
of the liberal thinkers who were called the Encyclopedists, to in- 
fluence and quicken English literature on all the great subjects 
that belong to the social and political life of man. Afterwards, the 
fresh German movement, led by Lessing and others, and carried 
on by Goethe and Schiller , added its impulse to the poetical school 
that arose in England along with the French Revolution. These were 
the general causes of the rapid growth of literature from the time 
of the death of Swift and Pope. 

Prose Literature between 1745 and the French Revolution may 
be said to bo bound up with the literary lives of one man and his 
friends. Samuel Johnson, born in 1709, and whose first proso 
work, appeared in 1744, was the last representative of the literary 
king, who, like Dryden and Pope, held a court in London. Poor 
and unknown, he worked his way to fame, and his first poem, 
satirized the town where he loved to live. He carried on the 
periodical essays in the Rambler and Idler, 1750 — 52, but in them 
grace and lightness, the essence of this kind of essay, were lost. 
Several other series followed and ceased in 1787, but the only one 
worth reading, fo|. its fanciful stories and agreeable satire of the 
manners of the time, is GoldsmitlTs Citizen of the World, Driven 
by poverty , Johnson undertook a greater work ; the Dictionary of 
the Enylish Lanytiage^ 1755 — and his celebrated letter to Lord 
Chesterfield concerning its publication, gave the death-blow to 
patronage, and makes Johnson the first of the modern literary men 
who, independent of patrons, live by their pen and find in the 
public their only paymaster. Ho represents thus a new class. In 
1759 he set on foot the Didactic Novel in Ranselas , and in 1781 
his IAre.i of the Poets lifted Biography into a higher place in lite- 
rature. But he did even more for literature as a converscr, 
as the chief talker of a literary club, than by writing. Side by 
side with Johnson stands Oliver Goldsmith, whose graceful and 
pure English is a pleasant contrast to the loaded Latinism of 
Johnson’s style. The Vicar of Wakefield ^ ihei History of Animated 
Nature arc at one in charm, and the latter is full of love of na- 
tural scenery. Both these men were masters of MisceKaneous Li- 
terature. 

The Novel. — „There is more knowledge of the heart,” said^* 
Johnson, „in one letter of Richardson’s than in all Tom Jones 
and the saying introduces Samuel Richardson and Henry Fiei^ding, 
the makers of the Modern Novel. Wholly distinct from merely 
narrative stories like Defoe’s , the true noveh is a story wrought 
round the passion of love to a tragic or joyous conclusion. Its 
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form, far more flexible than that of the drama, admits of almost 
infinite development. The whole of human life', at any time, at 
any place in the world, is its subject, and its vast sphere accounts 
for its vast production. Pamela ^ 1740, appeared while Pope was 
yet alive, and was the first of Richardson’s novels. Like Clarii^sa 
Harlowe^ 1748, it was written in the form of letters. The third 
of these books was Sir Charles Granrhson. They are novels of 
Sentiment, and their purposeful morality and religion mark the 
change which had taken place in the morals and faith of litera- 
ture sinee the preceding ago. 

Henry Fielding followed Pamela with Joseph Andrews, 1742, 
and Clarissa with Tom Jones, 1749. At the same time, in 1748, 
appeared Tobias Smollett’s first novel, Roderick Random, Both 
wrote many other stories, but in the natural growth and develop- 
ment of the story, and in the infitting of the characters and events 
towards the conclusion, Tom Jones is the English model of the 
novel. Fielding draws English life both in town and country with 
a coarse and realistic pencil : Smollett is led beyond the truth of 
nature into caricature. Ten years had thus sufficed to create a 
wholly new literature. 

Laurence Sterne published the first part of Tristram Shandy 
in the same year as Rasselas, 1759. Tristram Shandy and the 
Sentimental Journey arc scarcely novels. They have no plot, they 
can scarcely bo said to have any story. But a certain unity is 
given to the book by the admirable consistency of the characters. 
A little later, in 176fi, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield was the 
first, and perhaps the most charming, of all tliose novels which 
we may call idyllic, which describe in a pure and gentle style the 
simple loves and lives of country people. 

History shared in the progress made after 1745 in prose writing, 
and was raised into the rank of literature by •three of Johnson’s 
contemporaries. All of them were influenced by the French school, 
by Montesquieu and Voltaire. David Hume’s History of England, 
finished in 1761, is, in the writer’s endeavour to make it a philo- 
sophic whole, in its clearness of narrative and purity of style, our 

first literary history. But ho is neither exact, nor does ho care to 

be exact. He does not love his subject, and he wants sympathy 

with mankind and with his country. His manner is the manner of 
Voltaire, passionless, keen, and elegant. Dii. Robertson, Hume’s 
friend, and also a Scotchman, was a careful and serious, but also 
a cold writer. His Histories of Scotland, of Charles V, and of 
America show how historical interest again began to reach beyond 
England.^ Their style is literary , but they fail in philosophical in- 
sight and in imagination. Edward Gibbon, whose Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire^ completed in 1788, gave a new im- 
pulse and a new model to historical literature, had no more sym- 
pathy with fiumanity than Hume, and bis irony lowers throughout 
the human value of his history. But he had creative power, ori- 
ilality, and the imagination of his subject. It was at Rome in 
1764, while musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, that the idea of 
writing his book started to his mind, and his conception of the 
work was that of an artist. Rome, eastern and western, was 
painted in the centre *of the world, dying slowly like a lion. Around 
it and towards it he drew all the nations and hordes and faiths that 
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wrought its ruin; told thoir stories from the beginning, and the 
results on themselves and on the world of their victories over Rome. 
This imaginative conception, together with the collecting and use 
of every detail of the arts and costumes and manners of the times 
he described, the reading and use of all the contemporary litera- 
ture, the careful geographical detail, the marshalling of all this 
information with his facts, the power with which he moved over 
this vast arena, and the use of a full, but too grandiose a style, 
to give importance to the subject, makes him the one historian of 
the eighteenth century, whom modern research recognises as its 
master. 

Hume, following Locke, inquired into the nature of the human 
understanding, and based philosophy upon psychology. He con- 
structed a science of man: and finally limited all our knowledge 
of reality to the world of phenomena revealed to us bv experience. 
In morals he made utility the only measure of virtue. In 1741-42, 
ho published two volumes of Essaijs Moral and Political^ from 
which we miglit infer a political pliilosophy ; and in 1752 the 
Political Discourses appeared, and they have been fairly said to 
be the cradle of political economy. But that subject was afterwards 
taken up by Adam Smith, a friend of Hume’s. His Wealth of 
Nations, 1776, by its theory that labour is the source of wealth, 
and that to give the labourer absolute freedom to pursue his own 
interest in his own way is the best means of increasing the wealth 
of the country; by its proof that all laws made to restrain, or to 
shape, or to promote commerce, were stumblingblocks in the wealth 
of a state, ho created the Science of Political Economy, and started 
the theory and practice of Free Trade. All the questions of labour 
and capital were now placed on a scientific basis, and since that 
time the literature of the whole of the subject has engaged great 
thinkers. As the ^ immense increase of the industry, wealth, and 
commerce of the country from 1720 to 1770 had thus stirred in- 
quiry into the laws which regulate wealth, so now the Methodist 
movement, beginning in 1738, awoke an interest in the poor, and 
gave the first impulse to popular education. Social Reform became 
a literary subject, and fils a large space until 1832, when political 
reform brought forward new subjects, and the old subjects under 
now forms. This new philantropy was stirred into further growth 
by the theories of t he French Revolut ion , and those theories, taking 
violent effect in France, roused into opposition the genius of Ed- 
mund Burke. Unlike Hume, whose politics were clabprated in the 
study, Burke wrote his political tracts and speeches face to face 
with events and upon them. Philosophical reasoning and poetic 
passion were wedded together in them on the side of Conservatism, 
and every art of eloquence was used with the mastery that imagi- 
nation gives. 

The death of Johnson in 1784 marks a true period in oriF later prose 
literature. London had ceased then to be the only literary centre. 
Books were produced in all parts of the country, and Edinburgh^-' 
had its own famous school of literature. The doctrines of the 
French Revolution wore eagerly supported and eagerly opposed, 
and stirred like leaven through a great part of the literary' world 
of England. Later on, through Coleridge, iScott, Carlyle, and 
others, the influence of Goethe and Schiller, of the new literature 
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of Germany, began to tell upon us, in theology, in philosophy 
and even in the novel. The great English Journals, the Morning 
Chronicle^ the Times ^ the Morning Post^ the Morning Herald ^ 
were all set on foot between 1775 and 1793, between the war 
with America and the war with France; and when men like Cole- 
ridge and Canning began to write in them the literature of jour- 
nalism was started. A Literature especially directed towards Edu- 
cation arose in the Cyclopedias^ which began in 1778, and rapidly 
developed into vast Dictionaries of knowledge. Along with them 
were the maAy series issued from Edinburgh and London of Popular 
Miscellanies, A crowd of literary men found employment in writing 
about books rather than in writing them, and the Literature of 
Criticism became a power. The Edinburgh Revieiv was established 
in 1802, and the Qnarterli/ , its political opponent, in 1808, and 
these were soon followed by Fraser's and lUackivood's Magazine, 
Jeftrey, Professor Wilson, Sydney Smith, and a host of others 
wrote in these on contemporary events and books. Interest in con- 
temporary stimulated interest in past literature, and Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, Thomas Campbell, Hazlitt, Southey, and Savage 
Landor carried on that study of the Elizabethan and e«arlier poets 
to which Wart on had given so much impulse in the eighteenth 
century. De Quinoey, one of the Edinburgh school, is, one of 
our first, as ho is one of our most various miscellaneous writers: 
and with him for nmsculino English, for various learning and for- 
cible fancy, and, not least, for his vigorous lyrical work and poems, 
we may rank Wai.ter Savage Landou, who deepened an interest 
in English and classic literature. Charles Lamij’s fineness of per- 
ception was shown in his criticisms on the old dramatists, but his 
most original work was the Essays of Elia, in which he renewed 
the lost grace of the essay, and with a humour not less gentle, 
but more subtle than Addison’s. ^ 

The eloquent intclligcnes of Edinburgh continued the Literature 
of Philosophy. Coleridge l»rought his own and the German philo- 
sophies into the treatment of theological questions. The utilitarian 
view of morals was put forth by Jeremy Ben tham with great power 
and he wrote also on political economy, but that subject was more 
fully developed by Malthus, Ricardo, and James Mill. 

The Historical School produced Mitford’s History o f Greece^ 1810, 
and Lingard’s History of England^ 1819; but it was Henry Hal- 
LAM who for the first time wrote history in this country without 
a grain of prejudice. His Europe during the Middle Ages, 1818, 
is distinguished by its exhaustive and judicial summing-up of facts, 
and his Constitutional History of England, set on foot a new kind 
of history in the best way. Since his time, impelled by Macaulay, 
Dean Milraan , and others , history has become more and more worthy 
of the name of fine literature, and the critical schools of our own 
day, while •making truth the first thing, and the philosophy of 
history the second , do not disdain but exact the graces of litera- 
“^re. But of all the forms of prose literature, the novel was the 
most largely used and developed. 

The^Novel. — The stir of thought made by the French Revolution 
had many side influences on novel-writing. Political stories and wild and 
picturesque tales introduced the Romantic Novel, then the novel of 
Passion, and the novel of domestic life succeeded Pathetic stories, 
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the novel of national character , and the novel with a moral purpose , 
completed the series. Miss Austen, „with an exquisite touch which 
renders commonplace things and cliaracters interesting from truth 
of description and sentiment,” produced the best novels we have 
of everyday society, 1811 — 17. With the peace of 1815 arose new 
forms of fiction; and travel, now popular, gave birth to the tale 
of foreign society and manners. 

It was Walter Scott, however, who raised the whole of the 
literature of the novel into one of the great influences that bear 
on human life. (See Part II.) 

C II A P T E u VIII. 

1730 to 1832. 

Poetry, 

The Elements and Eorms of tlie New Poetry. — The poetry wo 
are now to study may be divided into two periods. The first dates 
from about the middle of Pope’s life, and closes with the publica- 
tion of Cowper’s Tusk., 1785; the second begins with the 7V7.s7r and 
closes in 1832. The first is not wrongly called a time of transi- 
tion. The intlucnce of the poetry of the past lasted ; new elements 
were added to poetry, and new forms of it took shape. There was 
a change also in the style and in the subject of poetry. 

(1.) The influence of the didactic and satirical poetry of the 
critical school lingered among the new elements as clearly appears 
from Johnson’s satires on the manners of his time, Robert Blair’s 
poem of The Grace Edward Young’s Night Thoughts y and his 
satires; and in th^* vigorous satires of Charles Churcliill. 

(2.) The study of the Greek and Latin classics revived ^ and with 
it a more artistic poetry. Not only correct form , which Pope at- 
tained, but beautiful form also was sought after. Men like Thomas 
Guay and William Collins strove to pour into their work that 
simplicity of beauty which foreign poets had reached as the last 
result of genius restrained by art. Their best poems, are exquisite 
examples of English work wrought in the spirit of the imaginative 
scholar and the moralist. The affectation of the age touches them 
now and again, but their manner, their way of blending together 
natural feeling and natural scenery, their studious care in the choice 
of words are worthy of special study. 

(3.) The study of the Elizabethan and the earlier poets like 
Chancer,, and of the u'hole course of poetry in England ,, was taken 
up with great interest, Shakspere and Chaucer had engaged both 
Dryden and Pope; but the whole subject was now enlarged Gray 
like Pope projected a history of English poetry , ThdVnas Warton 
wrote his History of English l^oetri/y 1774 — 78, and in doing so 
suggested fresh material to the poets. They began to take dclighlf 
in the cbildlikeness and naturalness of Chaucer as distinguished 
from the artificial and critical verse of the school of Pope. rShak- 
spere was studied in a more accurate way. Pope’s, Theobald’s, Sir 
Thomas Hanraer’s, and Warburton’s editionS of Shakspere were 
succeeded by Johnson’s in 1765; and Garrick the actor began the 
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restoration of the genuine text of Shakspere’s plays for the stage. 

Spenser formed the spirit and work of some poets, and T. War- 
ton wrote an essay on the Faerie Queen. William Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress^ 1742, was one of these Spenserian poems, and so 
was the Castle of Indolence^ 1748, by Jamks Thomson, author 
of the Seasons. James Beattie, in the Minstrel^ 1771, also followed 
the stanza and manner of Spenser. 

(4.) A now element — interest in the romantic past — was ad- 
ded by the publication of Dr. Percy’s lieliqnes of Ancient English 
Poetry^ 1765. The narrative ballad and the narrative romance, 
afterwards taken up and pcrlocted by Sir Walter Scott , now struck 
their roots afresh in English poetry. ^len began to seek among 
the ruder times of history for wild, natural stories of human life; 
and the pleasuie in tlu'se increased and accompanied the growing 
love of lonely, even of savage scenery. The Ossian, 1762, of James 
Macpiieuson , which asserted itself as a translation of Caeli(5 epic 
poems, is an example of this new element. Still more remarkable 
in this way were the poems of Thomas Ohatterton, the „marvel- 
lous boy,” who died by his own hand, in 1770, at the age of 
seventeen. He pretended to have discovered, in a muniment room 
at Bristol, the Death of Sir Charles Bawdin^ and other poems, 
by an imaginary monk named Thomas Kowley. Written with quaint 
spelling, and with a great deal of lyrical invention, they raised 
around them a great (*ontroversy. 

We have seen how the natural style of the Elizabethan poets had 
ended by produ(‘ing an unnatural stylo. In reaction from this the 
critical poets set aside natural feeling, and wrote according to frigid 
rules of art. Their stylo lost life and fire; and losing these, lost 
art, whi(di has its roots in emotion, and gained artifice, which has 
its roots in intolle(;tiial analysis. In the process two things had 
been learned. First, that artistic rules were iiec^esiary — and secondly, 
that natural feeling was necessary, in order tliat poetry should 
have a style fitted to express nobly the emotions and thoughts of 
man. The way was therefore now made ready for a stylo in which 
the Art should itself be Nature, and it found its first absolute ex- 
pression in a few of Cowper’s lyrics, llis stylo, arises out of the 
simplest pathos , and yet is most pure in expression. The work 
was then done; but the element of fervent passion did not enter 
into poetry until 1789. 

The Poets have always worked on two great subjects — Man and 
Nature. Up« to the age of Pope the subject of Man was alone 
treated, and we have seen how many phases it went through. There 
remained the subject of Nature and of man’s relation to it; that is, 
of the visible landscape, sea, and sky, and all that men feel in 
contact with them. Natural scenery had been hitherto only used 
as a background to the picture of human life. It now began to 
occupy a ihuch larger space in poetry, and after a time grew to 
occupy a distinct place of its own apart from Man. It is the growth 
•^f this new subject which will engage us now. 

We have already found traces in the poets, but chiefly among 
the Pyritans, of a pleasure in rural things and the emotions they 
awakened. But Nature is only, as in the work of Marvell and 
Milton, incidentally introduced. The first poem devoted to natural 
description appeared, while Pope was yet alive, in the very midst 
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of the town poetry. It was the Seasons 1726 — 30; and it is curious, 
remembering what I have said about the peculiar turn of the Scotch 
for natural description, that it was the work of James Thomson, 
a Scotchman. It described the scenery and country life of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. He wrote with his eye upon their 
scenery, and even when he wrote of it in his room, it was with 
„a recollected love.” The descriptions wore too inucdi like catalo- 
gues, the very fault of the previous Scotch poets, and his style 
was always heavy and often cold, but he was the first poet who 
led the Englisli people into that new world of nature which has 
enchanted us in the work of modern poetry , but which was entirely 
impossible for Pope to understand. The impulse he gave was soon 
followed. Men left the, town to visit the country and record their 
feelings, 1 \ H b 1 • 

Foreign travel nowt enlarged the love of nature. Gray’s letters , 
some of the best in the English language, describe natural scenery 
with a minuteness quite new in English Literature. In his poetry 
he used the description of nature as „its most grac^eful ornament,” 
but never made it the subject. In other poems natural scenery is 
interwoven with reflections on human life, and used to point its 
moral. There is as yet but little love of nature for its own sake. 
A further step was made by Oliver Goldsmith in his Traveller^ 
1764, a sketch of national manners and governments, and in 
his Deserted Viila(je^ 1770. The scenes he paints are pure pic- 
tures, and he has no personal interest in them. The next step 
was made by men whoso poems do not speak of nature and human 
life, but of nature and themselves. They see the reflection of their 
own joys and sorrows in the woods and streams, and for the first 
time the pleasure of being alone with nature apart from men be- 
came a distinct element in modern poetry. In the latter poets it 
becomes one of their main subjects. Thes(3 were the steps towards 
that love of nature for its own sake whicdi we shall find in the 
poets who followed Cowper. 

During this time the interest in Mankind, that is, in Man in- 
dependent of nation, class, and caste, wliich we have seen in prose, 
began to intlueinje poetry. One form of it appeared in the interest 
the poets began to take in men of other nations than England ; 
another form of it — and this was increased by the Methodist revival — 
was the interest in the lives of the poor. Thomson speaks wdth 
sympathy of the Siberian exile and the Mecca pilgrim, and the 
Traveller of Goldsmith enters into foreign interests. Connected 
with this new element is the simple ballad of simple love, such as 
Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina^ wliich started a new typo of 
human poetry, afterwards worked out more completely in the Lgru 
cal Ballads of Wordsworth. 

Scottish Poetry illustrates and anticipates the poetry of the poor 
and the ballad. With the ex(;eption of stray songs fes voice was 
silent for a century and a half. It revived in Allan Kamsay, a 
friend of Pope and Gay. His light pieces of rustic humour wer6" 
followed by collections of existing Scottish songs mixed up with 
some of his own. Ramsay’s pastoral drama of the Gentle Shevherdy 
1725, is a pure, tender, and genuine picture of Scottish life and 
love among the poor and in the country. The Ballad, always con- 
tinuous in Scotland, took a more modern but very pathetic form 
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in such productions as Auld Robin Gray and the Flowers of the 
Forest y a mourning for those who fell at Flodden Field. There is 
the same nationality , the same rough wit , the same love of nature, 
but the love of colour has lessened. With Robert Burns poetry 
written in the Scotch dialect may be said to say its last word 
of genius, though it continues a songraaking existence to the 
present day. 

The new elements and the changes on which I have dwelt 
are expressed by three poets — Cowper, Crabbe , and Burns. (See 
Part II). 

George Crabbe took up the side of the poetry of Man which had 
to do with the lives of the poor in the Village^ 1783, and in the 
Parish Register^ 1807. In the short tales related in these books we 
are brought face to face with the sternest pictures of humble life, its 
sacrifices, temptations, righteousness, love, and crimes. The prison, 
the workhouse, the hospital, and the miserable cottage arc all sketch- 
ed with a truthfulness perhaps too unrelenting, and the cflcct 
of this poetry in widening human sympathies was very great. The 
kind of poetry thus started long continued in our verse. Wordsworth 
took it up and added to it new features, and Thomas Hood in 
short pieces like the Song of the Shirt gave it a direct bearing on 
social evils. 

One element, the passionate treatment of love, had been on the 
whole absent from our poetry since the Restoration. It was restored 
by Robert Burns. (Part II.) 

Certain ideas relating to Mankind considered as a whole had been 
growing up in FiUrope for more than a century , and we have seen 
their influence on the work of Cowper, Crabbe, and Burns. These 
ideas spoke of natural rights that belonged to every man, and 
which united all men to one another. All men were by right equal, 
and free, and brothers. There was therefore #nly one class, the 
class of Man; only one nation, the nation of Man, of which all 
were equal citizens. All the old divisions therefore which wealth 
and rank and class and caste and national boundaries had made, 
were put aside as wrong and useless. Such ideas had been for a 
long time expressed by France in her literature. They were now 
waiting to bo expressed in action, and in the overthrow of the 
Bastille in 1789, and in the proclamation of the new Constitution 
in the following year, France threw them abruptly into popular 
and political form. Immediately they became living powers in the 
world, and k is round the excitement they kindled in England that 
the work of the poets from 1790 tot 1830 can best be grouped. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey accepted them with joy, but 
receded from them when they ended in the violence of the Reign 
of Terror, and in the imperialism of Napoleon Scott turned from 
them with pain to write of the romantic past. Byron did not ex- 
press them^themselves , but he expressed the whole of the revolu- 
tionary spirit in its action against old social opinions. Shelley took 
"them up after the reaction against them had begun to die away 
and re-expressed them. Two men, Rogers and Keats, were wholly 
untouched by them. One special thing they did for poetry. They 
brought back, by the powerful feelings they kindled in men, pas- 
sion into its style, irfto all its work about Man, and through that, 
into its work about Nature. 
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Robert Southey began his poetical life with the revolutionary 
poem of Wal Tyler ^ 1791; and between 1802 and 1814 wrote 
Thalaha, Madoc^ The Curse of Kehama, and Boderick the Last of 
the. Goths, Thalaha and Kehania are stories of Arabian and of 
Indian mythology. Samuel T. Coleridge in 1796 wrote the Ode 
to the Departing Year and the Ode to France, When France, 
however, ceasing to be the champion of freedom, atta(;kcd Switzer- 
land, Coleridge as well as Wordsworth ceased to believe in her, 
and fell back on the old English ideas of patriotism and of tranquil 
freedom. Still the disappointment was bitter, and the Ode to De- 
jection is instinct not only with his own wasted life, but with the 
sorrow of one who has had golden ideals and found them turn in 
his hands to clay. There is little in our language to bo compared 
with Christahel, 1805, and Kubla Khan and the Ancient Mariner^ 
published as one of the Lyrical Ballads in 1798. The little poem 
called Love touches with great grace that with which all sympathise. 
All that he did excellently might be bound up in twenty pages, 
but it should be bound in pure gold. 

Of all the poets misnamed Lake Poets, William Wordsworth 
was the greatest. (See Part II.) 

Sir Walter Scott was Wordsworth’s dear friend , and his career 
as a poet began when Wordsworth lirst came to Grasmere, vMth 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel,, 1805. Mann ion followed in 1808, 
and the Lady of the Lake in 1810. 

Scotland produced another poet in Thomas (Campbell. He will 
chiehy live by his lyri(!s. llohenlinden , the Battle of the Baltic, 
the Mariners of England, are splendid specimens of the war poetry 
of England; and the Song to the Evenhuj Star and Lord Ullin's 
Daughter are full of tender feeling, and mark the influence of the 
more natural style that Wordsworth had brought to perfection. 

The Fleasures ^>f Memory, 1792, and the Italy, 1812, of Sa- 
muel Rogers, arc the work of a slow and cultivated mind, and 
contain some laboured but fine descriptions. The curious thing is 
that, living apart in a courtly region of culture, there is not a 
trace in all his work that Europe and England and Society had 
passed during his life through a convulsion of change. To that 
convulsion the best work of Thomas Moore, an Irishman, may be 
referred. Ireland during Moore’s youth endeavoured to exist under 
the dreadful and wicked weight of its Penal Code. The excitement 
of the French Revolution kindled the anger of Ireland into the 
rebellion of 1798, and Moore’s genius into writing^ songs to the 
Irish airs collected in 1769. The best of these have for their hidden 
subject the struggle of Ireland against England they all have this 
excellence, that they are truly things to be sung. He sang them 
himself in society, and it is not too much to say that they helped 
by the interest they stirred to further Catholic Emancipation. 
Moore’s Oriental tales in Lalla Rookh are pleasant reL-ding. 

The post-Revolution Poets. — We turn to very different types of 
men when we come to Lord Byron, Shelley (Part II) and Keats;" 
whom we may call post-Revolution poets. 

John Keats had no care whatever for the great human questions 
which stirred Shelley; the present was entirely without interest to 
him. He marks the close of that poetic movfiment which the ideas 
of the Revolution in France had started in England, as Shelley 
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marks the attempt to revive it. Keats, seeing nothing to move 
him in an age which had now sunk into apathy on these points, 
went back to Greek and raediseval life to find his subjects, and 
established, in doing so, that which has been called the literary 
poetry of England. 


Chapter IX. 

Poems were never produced by so large a number of writers as 
during the last forty years; and never were so many pieces written 
that show felicitous moments, both in matter and in style. 

The minor poets of the early part of the Victorian Age claim 
our first attention. We cannot be wrong in giving the first place 
ill this (aitegory to the humorously pathetic Thomas Hood (1799 — 
1845), The most characteristic feature of his genius was that subtle 
mingling of mirth and sadness which reveals itself in his moods of 
wildest jesting as in those of deepest pathos. He produced his finest 
pieces in his closing years, when his naturally gay spirit was pro- 
strated by ill health and by the dire struggle for existence. “The 
Song of the Shirt” appeared in 1843, and “The Bridge of Sighs,” 
the best of all his poems, in the year of his death. 

The poems of Loud Macaulay, (1800 — 1859) the distinguished 
historian, are of an entirely different stamp. His poetry, the gra- 
ceful accomplishment of a highly-cultivated mind, is pleasing from 
its melodious rhetoric, and from the chivalrous fire of its sentiments. 
His “Lays of Ancient Rome” were, avowedly, illustrations of Nie- 
buhr’s well-know hypothesis, that the early history of Rome is a 
concretion of legendary elements; while the Lay on Ivry and the 
fragment on the Armada are tasteful chronicles in his favourite 
walk of history. 

The life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, (1809 — 1861) sustained 
through half a century despite fragile health, convinced the world, 
once for all, that genius owns no distinctions of sex. Mrs Browning 
appeared after a succession of popular poetesses , but speedily took 
rank far above them ; and we now remember her , along with her 
husband and the Laureate, not only as a singer of fluent sweetness, 
but as possessed of imagination of the highest kind. Her earliest 
works — an essay on Mind, and a translation of the Prometheus 
of iEschylus — were evidence at once of severe taste and of mascu- 
line vigour of intellect. Her “Drama of Exile” breathes the holy 
fervour of the finest religious poetry. Her Sonnets , worthy to rank 
with those of Milton and Wordsworth, abound with that intense 
personal emotion which has always been the special charm of such 
compositions. In Italy, to which she removed with her husband 
after her marriage in 1846, Mrs Browning led a secluded life from 
which her art suffered in completeness. The Revolution of 1848 
broke in on this seclusion, and won for Italian freedom her most 
^ardent sympathies. From the windows of her Florentine home, the 
Casa Guidi, she describes the stirring events of that time in a 
strain of passionate moralizing, full of practical energy and poetic 
fire. JV e see this characteristic energy, combined with other qualities, 
at its best in “Aurora Leigh” — regarded by its author as the 
most mature of her works. It is a modern novel in blank verse, 
longer than “Paradise Lost,” as full of passionate fire as Byron’s 
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^ ‘^Childe Harold,” and as thoughtful in its philosophical aspirations 
as Wordsworth’s “Excursion.” 

Our survey now brings us to the Laureateship of Alfred Tenny- 
son, (5. 1809) whose career of upwards of forty years connects 
the second quarter of the century with that now current. Like 
Macaulay, Tennyson first distinguished himself, when only nineteen 
years of age, in a university prize poem. He is the son of a Lin- 
colnshire clergyman, and the youngest of three brothers —all more 
or less gifted with poetical talent— in conjunction with the second 
of whom he first essayed authorship. In 1842 Tennyson published 
a collection of poems , containing those gems of lyrical melody which 
establish, in the opinion of many, his most genuine claims to fame. 
Here we find those universal favourites , “The May Queen ,” “Dora,” 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” “Locksley Hall ,” and “The Lotos-Eaters,” 
poems which present a rare combination of delicate thought, match- 
less melody, and genial sympathy with Nature in her calmer moods. 
Tennyson’s next work was “The Princess, a Medley,” — a poem on 
a novel plan , being substantially an epic narrated in a series of 
lyrics, whose beauty forms the great charm of the poems; thereby 
showing that as yet the poet had not quitted the meditative mood 
of the lyrist for that union of epic narration and lyrical reflection 
which he has since cultivated with so much success. The prema- 
ture death of his college companion, a son of llallam the historian, 
gave occasion for the “In Memoriam,” one of the most remarkable 
poems of the century. While still singing those lyric strains which 
charmed his early admirers, the Laureate has alternated between 
mythical epic pictures and the tragic complications of modern so- 
ciety. “Maud,” one of his most striking and novel essays in the 
latter field, is a dramatic monologue exhibiting all the varied mo- 
dulation, involution of narrative, and subtle symbolism, so charac- 
teristic of this poet^ The whole poem is anotlicr “Locksley Hall ,” 
painted on a wider canvass and in deeper colours. “Enoch Arden” 
is still another proof that Tennyson is a poet of the living present. 

In the “Mort d’ Arthur” and “Sir Galahad,” the Laureate early 
struck that mine whence he has since enri(died at once his age 
and his own fame with precious treasures. The cycle of Arthurian 
myth has formed an inexhaustible store of poetry and romance, 
which has enchanted at once the fancy of the media)val chronicler 
and the warm imagination of modern genius. We know that, while 
Milton was casting about for the subject of a great epic, his eye 
rested fondly for a time on the tale of Arthur and his Knights; 
but our Laureate, weaving out of the story of his country’s 
a tissue of modern sentiment, has gone beyond the monkish chronicle 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and has unearthed from ancient Cymric 
poetry the materials from which it was compiled. The irregular 
publication of the Laureate’s Arthurian Restorations somewhat 
marred their first effect. We cannot get rid of the foelihg that we 
might have had the epic of the Round Table narrated as a whole, 
with a distinct beginning, middle, and end. As it is, we have the^ 
romance of Camelot and the passionate deeds of its nobles repro- 
duced in a series of exquisite pictures, each complete in itself, and 
contributing at the same time to the general epical effect. The 
“Coming of Arthur” stands as the prologue tet the epic, the body 
pf which is found in the six beautiful idylls of “Enid,” the “chaste 
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Griscld” of Camelot; “Elaine,” a tragic tale of unrequited love; 
the weird and powerful “Vivien;” the “Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
the mystic cup used at the institution of the Eucharist; “Pelleas 
and Etarre,” a painful episode in the general story ; and the inten- 
sely passionate “Guinevere.” “The Passing of Arthur” forms the 
epilogue to this profoundly significant tragedy. The Arthurian 
society of the castle and the palace lives again in these glowing 
pictures, which present a magnificent panorama of heroic life. The 
Laureate’s dramatic power, unexpectedly displayed in the ballads 
of the Lincolnshire farmer, has lately found vent in a more regu- 
lar form. When we say that “Queen Mary” and “Harold” are 
dramas of character rather than dramas of action, we do not mean 
it to bo inferred that action and the drama are separable. In 
“Hecket” the subject is taken from that interesting period in the 
history of England which treats of the struggles for supremacy 
between Govern nicnt and Church in which Thomas a Becket , 
archbishop of Canterbury, falls a victim to the jealousy and envy 
of the king and his barons. 

Hubert Browning (b. 1812) and the Laureate started from the 
opposite poles of the poetical sphere, and both of them have travers- 
ed nearly the whole of it. As the one for many years wrote pure 
lyrics, so the earlier works of the other were real dramas that 
were put upon the stage, though they met with slight success. 
Tennyson passed from lyrical to epic poetry, and thence to the 
drama. Browning quitted the formal drama for lyrical and epic 
poems, in which, however, the dramatic element is the strongest 
feature. It is on his later works that Kobert Browning’s fame most 
securely rests, as these exhibit a more refined art and a less irri- 
tating mannerism. His “Men and Women” and Dramatis Persona)” 
revealed a wonderful power of analysing motive and drawing cha- 
racter, and at once gave him a place in the f^'ont rank of the poets 
of the age. His most elaborate work is “The King and the Book,” 
a product of his twenty years’ residence in Italy. The “Book” is 
the contemporary record of a Koman murder case, found by the 
poet on an old bookstall in Florence, while the “King” symbolizes 
the leading aim and spirit of the poem , which , extending to more 
than 20,000 lines, forms a drama in twelve books. Of these books, 
the first and the last are, respectively, the prologue and epilogue, 
while the remaining ten are the dramatic monologues of the actors 
in the tragedy. The interest of this remarkable work does not lie 
in its plot^ which, extremely simple in its general features, is re- 
vealed at the outset in a narration of the clearest possible kind, 
rich with the hues of imagination. It secures our attention as a 
profound psychological study , whoso key-note is the relative nature 
of human truth; and it shows that nothing is less easily demon- 
strable than matters of fact. Few recent works afford such indu- 
bitable G\^donce of intellectual power , spiritual insight , earnest 
purpose , and daring yet candid thoughtfulness. Mr Browning’s 
industry is untiring. Since publishing “The King and the Book” 
he has produced several volumes of verse, conspicuous among which 
are^two Greek transcripts — “Balaustion’s Adventure” and “Aristo- 
phanes’ Adventure.” In “The Inn Album” ho reverts to the leading 
feature of his art’, which he describes as “lyrical in expression, 
but dramatic in principle.” His “Pacchiarotto” (1876) is noteworthy, 
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as being in part a reply to those critics who have charged him 
with unnecessary obscurity. 

Tennyson and Browning stand alone among living poets. Of 
the numerous contrasts which they present, the most obvious are 
found in their style. The Laureate^s verse, it is said, exemplifies 
the ornate in poetry; that of Browning, the grotesque. Nothing 
can exceed the exquisite polish, the delicate chiselling, and the 
chaste colour of Tennyson's linos and stanzas. Browning, on the 
other hand, though never careless, and always in tune with his 
theme, is everywhere wilful, rugged, brusque, and quaint. No poet 
since Shakspcaro has given us so much of the essentially Shakspea- 
rean. Of all the Elizabethans, Tennyson most resembles Spenser, 
though Spenser lacked that human reference which is ever present 
to the Victorian Laureate. "In Meraoriam” is largely Shakspearean, 
but it is the Shakspeare of the Sonnets of which it reminds us. 
Browning is also Shakspearean, but his is the Shakspeare of the 
dramas alone. 

While Tennyson and the Brownings are indisputably the most 
original poets of our time, their contemporaries, though not without 
novel and striking thoughts and fancies, have hitherto been more 
reproductive than creative. Among them, Matthew Arnold, {h, 1822) 
a son of the celebrated Dr. Arnold of Rugby, occupies an eminent 
position. His writings show two distinct tendencies— the earlier, 
poetical; the later, critical. Both by precept and by example he 
has endeavoured to revive a preference for models of classic anti- 
quity, superadding to them, however, the spirit and sentiment of 
modern civilization. His "Empedocles on Etna” is a monologue 
similar in kind to Tennyson’s "Lucretius but the materials, in 
this case more slender, have been filled out by a strong dash of 
modern speculation. His "Meropc” is a pure Greek drama like 
the "Samson Agonistes” of Milton. 

Robert Buchanan {b. 1841) was only twenty-two years of age 
when he won the hearty welcome accorded to a new poet of 
genuine fibre and rhythmic ease. His first essay — "Undertones” — 
was a bold foray into the realm of pure phantasy in a poem of 
subtle ideality of design, wrought out with a power of word-painting 
and rich imagery that marked the hand of no mean artist. This 
poem was succeeded by lyrics and idyllic and homely ballads, as 
decidedly realistic as the earlier work was fantastic and ideal. In 
these the poet recognises how much of heroism and of epical import, 
found now in the fisherman’s rude hut, now in the gas-lit city, 
exist in the world of to-day. 

The high rank, since well sustained, which William Morris 
(i. 1834) speedily reached, is another evidence of the masculine 
vigour of recent poetical genius. In grandeur of design and eleva- 
tion of purpose, his "Jason” rises to the level of the epic; its 
character and incidents aro heroic, and are eminentlj^ fitted for 
poetic treatment; while the story is rendered with thorough fidelity 
to external nature, as well as to the spirit and manners of the 
times in which it is cast. "The Earthly Paradise” is the work of 
a modern Chaucer, connecting, as it does, on a separate fictitious 
thread, a series of independent legends drawn from classical, me- 
dieval, and Oriental sources. The stories are at once connected 
^nd skilfully relieved by pensive reflections on the changing sea- 
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sons and the motions of the wanderers. In a later work , “Sigurd the 
Volsung Mr Morris has taken his theme from the storehouse of Scand- 
inavian legend. He has retold part of the tale of the Nibelungs with 
that combination of dreamy meditation and descriptive vigour which 
is peculiar to himself. In addition to the metaphysical under-cur- 
rent which pervades the poetry of Mr Morris, there is evidence of 
that simple sensuous beauty which marks the influence of Wordsworth. 

Like Mr Morris , Algernon Charles Swinburse (h, 1837) has drawn 
his finest poetical inspiration from the tragic tales of Greek Mythology ; 
the „Atalanta in Calydon,” written in his twenty-second year, being 
modelled on the Greek drama. In common with the Brownings, 
Mr Swinburne has cordially identified himself with the cause of 
Italian freedom. In his studies after the antique, his characteri- 
zation is true to classic art, while his choruses finely embody the 
meditative mysticism of the Greek drama. “Chastelard,” founded 
on a morally painful episode in the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
contains vived and startling delineation of character, picturesque 
grandeur of description , and highly tragic incident. The lyrics abound 
in emotional fervour, strength, and colour, conveyed in passionate verse. 

The poems of Dante (Jaiuukl Kosktti (1828 — 1882) have much 
in common with those of iho three writers just mentioned. Long 
well known as a distinguished member of the Pre-Raphaelite school 
of painters, he had been favourably regarded as a graceful and 
appreciative translator of the early Italian poets before he revealed 
his original powers in a collection of lyrics, ballads, and sonnets. 
In their earnest purpose, careful finish, pensive sentiment, and 
vivid colouring, these ‘H^oems” arc an embodiment in literature of 
this poet's artistic principles. 

Our next group includes the names of George Eliot and Lord 
Lytton, writers whose verse, intellectual rather than distinctively 
imaginative, possess some qualities in which*recent poetry is de- 
ficient. George Eliot, (1811) — 1880) after ten years of distinguished 
success as a novelist, turned aside into the kindred walk of poetry. 
“The Spanish Gipsy” blonds, in one singularly thrilling dramatic 
narrative, the opposing spirit and purpose of the Spaniard and the 
Moor towards the close of their protracted struggle. “The Legend 
of Jubal” is a beautiful specimen of epical narration, occupied with 
a congenial theme — to wit, the working out of an abstract idea in 
the life of a contemplative sage, whose individuality is finally merged 
in the spiritual principle which he evoked. Lord Lytton (Sir E. 
Bulwer Litton) (1805 -1873) was a poet in his fifteenth year; 
and, throughout his long literary career, he again and again yielded 
to the poetic aspirations of his youth; but his great fame as a 
novelist has somewhat dimmed his poetical achievements. His poetry, 
though able and cultured, is in some respects alien to the taste of 
the century. His “Milton” is unquestionably his best poetical pro- 
duction; while his “King Arthur,” a serio-comic legendary poem 
in twelve books, combines the flippant satire of his “JN’ow Timon” with 
allegorical phantasy, which, however, is based on sound erudition. 

The acted Drama has been cultivated during this period with but 
indilBfcrent success; dramatists have been numerous, but the dramas 
that deserve to be regarded as substantial additions to literature 
have been very few. Sheridan Knowles, (1784—1862) a cousin of 
the distinguished Richard Brinsley Sheridan, wrote his first play. 
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‘‘Leo the Gipsy,’’ for Edmund Kean, in his twenty-fourth year. 
“Gracchus” secured his position as play-wright; while “Virginius” 
and “Tell” widened not only his own fame but also that of Mac- 
ready. Although wanting in humour, his works are characterized 
by high moral tone and earnest purpose. Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
(1795 — 1854) a distinguished judge, wrote two classic and two 
romantic dramas. One of the former, “Ion,” his greatest work, 
successfully reproduces the simplicity and moral dignity of the 
Greek stage. Lord Lytton has the merit of having produced some 
of the few standard acting plays of this century. The “Lady of 
Lyons” is picturesque and romantic, and abounds with passages 
of fine poetry and genuine feeling. 

Comedy was written with marked success by Douolas .Tkrrold. 
(1803 — 1857). In his hands it was brilliant and sparkling , full ot 
lively wit, and terse, pungent satire. “Time Works Wonders” is 
perhaps his best piece; but the simplicity of plot and fine pathos 
of “Black-Eyed Susan” have rendered it his most popular work. 

A brief notice of contemporary American poets will close this 
section. The poems of Henry VVadswouth Lonofet.eow, (1807 — 1882) 
who to much originality adds elegant (‘ulture, gained by an earnest 
study of European models, have been widely popular in this (*ountry. 
His shorter pieces breathe throughout a high tone of morality; but 
their symbolism is sometimes overstrained. The awkward hexame- 
ters of “Evangeline” and “Miles Htandish” have perhaps necessi- 
tated a verbiage which renders the paucity of incident more appa- 
rent; but both poems are full of beautiful description, touching 
pathos, and highly tragic interest. “The Bong of Hiawatha,” the 
most poetical of Longfellow’s works, is an ode in a novel but charm- 
ing measure, descriptive of the Saturnian age of the native race 
of North America. In the fanciful personifications of natural for- 
ces, and in the majestic scenery of the prairie and the forest, the 
author finds full scope for his rare gift of imaginative description. 
In Longfellow’s later poems, cliaracterized by bis usual grace and 
tenderness of expression , there are traces of that meditative ten- 
dency so prevalent in our time. No Transatlantic poetry smacks 
80 much of the soil as that of Johan (J. Whittier. {Jj. 1808). An 
ardent advocate, in prose and verse, of Abolition, he has poetized 
republican themes with great energy. The “Home Ballads” are 
more subdued and contemplative in tone than the early “New Eng- 
land Legends;” while tlieir effect is heightened by a skilful use of 
the common psalm metre. “The Tent on the Beach” takes its title from 
the fiction by which the author unites a series of otherwise unconnect- 
ed poems, remarkable for their keen and lively appreciation of nature. 

Passing over the airy sentiment of Willis, and the humorous and 
elegant verse of Oliver Wendell Holmes, we notice, finally, the more 
popular poetry of James Russell Lowell, {h, 1819) IPs “Biglow 
Papers,” a clever Hudibrastic poem in the Yankee dialect, scarce- 
ly prepared us for the pure, tender, and pensive verse of “Under 
the Willows.” No American poet seems to have so genuine a love 
of nature, so playful a fancy, so truthful and genial a spirit. 

Chapter X. ^ 

Nothing is more remarkable, in the literary history of the 
nineteenth century, than the unexampled development of the 
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department of prose fiction. On this subject Professor Masson 
supplies some interesting statistics in his work on “British Novelists 
and their Styles.” He calculates that, in the period from the 
publication of “Waverley” in 1814 to 1859, 3000 novels were 
written in this country; and that “the annual yield had been qua- 
drupled by the time of Scott’s death, as compared with what it had 
been when he was in the middle of his Waverley series — having 
risen from 2G a year, or a new novel every fortnight, to about 
100 a year, or nearly two new novels every week.” During recent 
years the average production has been at the rate of 500 new 
novels per annum, which, as a novel generally exceeds one volume, 
gives about three volumes of fi(5tion for every day in the year. 

During the earlier portion of our period we encounter those 
novelists who began their career about the time when Scott died. 
Of these, more than a dozen in number, we note first Fen i more 
Cooper (1789 — 1851) and Captain Marryat, (1792 — 1848) who give 
us stirring tales of adventure by flood and field. The former 
delights in the wild Indian lifii of his native America, with pictu- 
resque descriptions of its forest scenery, as in “The Spy” and “The 
Last of the Mohicans;” while the latter, in such works as “Peter 
Simple” and “Jacob Faithful,” is specially at homo on the sea, 
and invests the ship and its crew with an absorbing interest. 

Our next group is one of female novelists — Mrs Trollope, Mrs 
Hall, Mrs Gore, the Brontes, and Mrs Gaskell. Mrs Trollope 
(1790 -1863) commenced her literary career at the ago of fifty 
after she had met with much trial and misfortune. Her books of 
travel are marked by acute observation. Interesting herself in the 
men and manners around her, she seized on the ethical side of her 
subject, and treated it in a (‘austic style. In a humbler manner, 
Mrs llALTi worked in the field of Irish life and character, so success- 
fully cultivated by her predecessor, Miss Edgeworth; while Mrs 
Gore trod in the footsteps of Miss Austen, though she made a 
much nearer approach than the latter to the fashionable novel in 
its latest development. In “Jane Eyre” the novel-reading public 
hailed the advent of a new genius, “capable of depicting the strong, 
self-reliant, racy, and individual characters which lingered still in 
the north.” JJic authoress was Charlotte Bronte, (18 1G— 1855) 
one of three sisters, all endowed with remarkable power. Emily 
wrote the weird tale of “Wuthcring Heights,” and Anne the less 
successful “Agnes Gray.” “Jane Eyre” belongs to what is called 
the realistic* school of novels, and brings into the domain of litera- 
ture an outlying portion of society previously considered unworthy 
of artistic delineation , from its provincialisms and commonplace 
experiences. I'he innovation is notable, as forming the beginning 
of a tendency which has since been strongly developed. 1’he strange 
life of these sisters has been narrated, with all the interest of 
romance, \?y Mrs Gaskell, (1811 — 1865) who, herself a novelist, 
did for her native Lancashire what Charlotte Bronte did for Yorkshire. 
“She was a prose Crabbe, — earnest, faithful, and often spirited 
in her delineations of humble life. ’ 

Thg Earl of Beacons field (Benjamin Disraeli) (1804 — 1881) and 
Lord Lytton have combined literary pursuits with active political 
life. During the career of the former (interrupted by a protacted 
and ardent devotion to politics, but resumed, after a long interval. 
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in “Lothair”) he has produced more than a dozen novels, of which 
the most notable are “Vivian Grey,” “Coningsby” and “Tancred”. These 
exhibit great power of gorgeous description, and of neat and pointed 
sarcasm ; but they are brilliant political essays rather than works 
of fiction. 

In respect of versatility and uniform excellence, Lord Lytton 
(1805 — 1873) was the most remarkable literary man of his time. 
Prose fiction owes much to him, for ho has tested its capabilities 
in many departments, and that with scientific notions of his art 
rarely found among other novelists. Nothing is more notable in 
his novels than the progressive improvement in design and execution 
which they display; their philosophy deepens and mellows, and their 
morality becomes sounder and nobler, llis first prose work was a 
tale of love and passion, in the manner of ]>yron ; his second was 
a fashionable novel in tlie style of Theodore Hook. By and by there 
came “Paul Clifford” and “Eugene Aram,” idealised sketches of 
notorious criminals; and from these ho passed to the gorgeous 
romances which form the most secure pillar of his fame. His 
“Pompeii” and “Rienzi” restored classic and mediieval Rome — his 
“Harold” and “Last of the Barons,” Old English and Norman 
times. Leaving such solid ground, his art has soared aloft, in 
“Zanoni,” into aerial realms; and, in “A Strange Story,” has sounded 
the depths of speculation; but it unquestionably attained its greatest 
perfection in the delightful Caxton series of domestic fiction. In 
these exquisite pictures of English life, we have a charming inter- 
change of town and country, much interesting portraiture, and the 
wise suggestiveness of a matured intellect. 

William Makkpkace Thackeray, (1811-1863) though a year 
older than Dickens, wrote his first great novel eight years after the 
“Pickwick Papers” had appeared. Not till his thirtieth year was 
he seriously reconcyed to literature. His short and lively sketches, 
communicated to magazines and humorous journals under facetious 
sobriquets, looked more like trifles thrown off by an original but 
unsettled genius than earnest work. His early life, slightly repro- 
duced in his character of Olive Newcoine, had been somewhat 
singular. Born in Calcutta, but educated in England, Thackeray 
had studied, at home and on the Continent, as an artist, when the 
loss bt most of his fortune led him into the kindred walk of lite- 
rature. Slowly, and after much labour, did he obtain that profound 
acquaintance with men and manners which his works cxhii)it. Less 
generally pleasing than that of Dickens, though more 'bracing and 
masculine, his style was not calculated to win immediate success. 
Dealing with the higher circles of society and the foibles and 
frivolity of fashionable life, and intermingling his sketches with 
satire on the knavery and pretence common to mankind, his views 
contrasted unfavourably with the genial and idealized pictures of 
his great contemporary. Thackeray was fond of exhibiting the 
development of his heroes in the fashion set by Hoethe , inducing ^ 
in them in youth a mocking sceptical spirit, and leaving them, 
after a period of perplexity, sobered and disciplined, in the prosaic 
sphere of wedded life. This is specially observable in “Pendeimis,” 
“The Newcomes,” „The Virginians,” and “Esmond.” “The New- 
comes” is considered his most pleasing and most artistically complete 
novel; but “Vanity Fair” is the most remarkable for dramatic 
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situation and for powerful analysis of character. “Esmond” is a 
scholarly and sympathetic sketch of the wits and men of action of 
Queen Anne’s time: and ‘‘The Virginians” is a somewhat disjointed 
tale of the time of Washington and the American War. The 
portion of history embraced in these two works had strong attrac- 
tions for Thackeray, as is proved by his delightful sketches of 
“The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” and his charac- 
teristic “Lectures on the Four Georges.” Anne Isabella, Thack- 
eray’s eldest daughter, has inherited no small share of her father’s 
peculiar vein of moral reflection. Her novels, ot which “The Story 
of Elizabeth” and “Old Kensington” are the best specimens, are 
carefully constructed on recognised principles of art, and are written 
in a chaste and pleasing style. 

The “Tickwick Papers” of Chaklks Dickens (1812 — 1870) appeared 
in 1837 — live years after the death of Scott. Here he exhibits, 
at the very outset of his career, his peculiar merits and defects — 
his gonial style, imaginative description, and exuberant humour, 
combined with a tendency to caricature and sentimentalism. There 
followed , in the same vein , though showing a rapidly maturing 
mastery over character and plot, that series of noble works which 
made him by far the best in the domain of prose fiction since 
Scott. On the whole, the most regular and most representative 
of all his works is “David Oopperfleld,” which was his own 
favourite , and in which , as his biographer John Forster tells 
us, many of his own early experiences are embodied. The last 
fact accounts fur that wonderfully minute acquaintance with London 
life in its humbler strata, which gives a special character to his 
works. In the courts and alleys of the city , among barges and 
ships, or under gloomy arches by its great river, he was most at 
his ease. But his pictures of the country — the peaceful hamlet, the 
wild sea-beach, the lone churchyard, the sky ,* bright over sunlit 
meadow, or lurid over the furnace forest of “the black country”-- 
are vivid and impressive, in spite of their occasional mannerism. 
It is eminently characteristic of Dickens’s mission in literature that 
many of his works are permeated by a special social purpose — 
witness his exposure of defects in the educational and poor-law 
systems in “Nicholas Nickleby” and “Oliver Twist;” of the tricks 
to which the emigrant is exposed in “Martin Chiizzlewit;” and of 
the miseries of Chancery wards and prisoners for debt, in „Bleak 
House,” “Dombey and Son,” and other works. Mr Dickens’s later 
works show ed his art divorced from such definite aims , and devoted 
to the ministering of pleasure for its own sake. 

Fiction was only one of the forms in which the truly philanthropic 
spirit of Charles Kinosley (18H) — 1875) found expression and acti- 
vity. He was a theologian , an essayist , a poet as well as a no- 
velist ; but above all , and through all , ho was a practical philan- 
thropist. It is significant that his first work of fiction -“Alton 
Locke” — was written amid the political and social turmoil of the 
year 1848. It forcibly portrays the difficulties which beset an ear- 
nest, thoughtful man; whether arising, on the one hand, from our 
social rfind commercial system, or, on the other, from the funda- 
mental perplexity which lies outside the haven of a genuine faith. 
His historical novels form a splendid group — “Hypatia,’' a tragic 
conflict between the poetic philosophy of Paganism and the 
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strong youth of Christianity; “Westward Ho!” a patriotic tale of 
Elizabethan daring and Protestantism; and ‘^Hereward,” a pictu- 
resque representation of the high courage and simple faith of a 
heroic Englishman. While Mr Kingsley had as real a hold of 
English industrial society as Miss Bronte or Mrs Gaskell, ho re- 
minds us of Thackeray by his insight into the mysteries of life, 
and of Dickens by his fine poetic fibre and susceptibility to pathos. 
Akin to Kingsley in his interest in social problems, and his sympathy 
with industrifil life, is Thomas Huoiies, author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” a story of life at Rugby in the time of the great 
Dr Arnold. Like Kingsley, he has charged his novel with definite 
and elevated purpose, though its theme is but the struggle of a 
schoolboy towards manliness and Christian earnestness. 

The name of George Eliot, (1819 —1880) whom wo have already 
encountered in the department of poetry, unquestionably occupies 
in that of fiction the place nearest to those of Dickens and Thac- 
keray. George Eliot is the acknowledged pseudonym of a land 
agent’s daughter, (Mary Ann Evans) who acted for some time as 
joint editor of the “Westminster Review.” Her original powers 
were first tried in “Scenes of Clerical Life,” which appe^ared in 
“Blackwood’s Magazine.” This was followed at intervals by “Adam 
Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Marner,” and “Felix 
Holt,” which form a splendid gallery of studies in English country 
life, remarkable alike for realism, artistic finish, wealth of intel- 
lectual power, and moral significance. “Komola,” which immedia- 
tely preceded “Felix Holt,” is a romance of medimval Italy. In 
her latest works, “Middlemarch” and “Daniel Deronda,” both ela- 
borate delineations of modern English life, there is developed a 
wondrous power of grasping and analyzing character, and of con- 
veying ethical lessons in a form as unpretending as it is irresistible. 

There remains 'a multitude of novelists, who, if they have not 
permanently enriched the library of fiction, have ministered a vast 
amount of pleasure to their contemporaries. Their works are more 
or less faithful photographs of the humours and manners, the 
pleasures and speculations, of the day. For abundance and artistic 
finish, fidelity to nature, and general excicllenco^ Anthony Trollope 
(1815 — 1882) is honourably distinguished after those leaders of 
fiction before mentioned. Appearing as an author in his thirty- 
second year, he at first depicted features of Irish life: but ho very 
soon began to cultivate that variety of middle-class domestic fiction 
which has since been so thoroughly identified with him. In all his 
works there are racy sketches of character and incident, genuine 
good sense, easy and natural dialogue, and a healthy interest in 
commonplace people, singularly free from sensational effect. He is 
an uncommonly ready writer, and the scrupulous care and elegance 
with which he performs his work are well seen in his “Doctor 
Thorne” and “Last Chronicle of Barset.” After Mr Trollope, the 
most pleasing delineators of contemporary life and manners are 
Mrs Craik (Miss Mulock), Mrs Oliphant, Miss Yon go, and William 
Black. Mrs Craik, better known as “the Author of ‘John Halifax,’ ” 
is one of our most earnest moral teachers. There is a prevailing 
sadness of tone in all her works, as she aims at exhibiting the 
action of misfortune on the disposition and temper, according as it 
strengthens and expands innate worth, or ruins the weak and the 
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vicious. In her latest novels, such as “Salem Chapel’* and “At 
His Gates,” which are not free from sensational elements, Mrs 
Olipiiant has departed widely from the quiet pathos and simplicity 
of her early Scottish stories, “Passages in the Life of Mrs Margaret 
Maitland,” and its continuation, “Lilliesleaf.” The popularity Which 
Miss Charlotte Yonge acquired by “The Heir of Rcdclife” and 
“The Daisy Chain,” especially with young readers, has been main- 
tained, though not increased, by her subsequent works. Mr Black’s 
stories are life-like pictures of modern society, with characters 
sharply drawn. “A Princess of Thule” is remarkable for its graphic 
descriptions of scenery, and for the success with which the author 
has caught and fixed down the peculiar character of Hebridean 
English. 

As the last group forms a class of novelists who in general tell 
their story quietly and with some under current of purpose, so 
Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, Mrs Henry Wood, and Miss 
Braddon, may represent those writers who delight in fiction for its 
own sake, with its exciting machinery of mysterious situations and 
complicated plots. The works of the first two arc more remarkable 
lor constructive skill than for delineation of character, as a con- 
sequence of which they are sometimes extravagant in incident. In 
the works of Mrs Henry Wood, a tendency to melodramatic effect 
is corrected by purity of tone and healthy principle. 

We can give but a passing notice to the humorously gay fictions 
of Samuel Lover and (hiarlcs Lever; the amusing and able sketches 
of Samuel Warren; the stately classic romance and contemporary 
talcs of Whyte Melville; the thrilling adventure of Mayne Reid 
and James Hannay; the weird stories of Mrs Crowe; and the lively 
travels of Albert Smith. 

Transatlantic fi(*tion, during the current period, has been as 
fertile as our own , but it contains far loss of permanent value. The 
immense sensation produced by Mrs Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was due more to the subject than to its intrinsic merits. Miss E. 
Wethcrell has written several pleasing tales of American life. But 
by far the greatest and most individual writer of this class in Ame- 
rica was the late Nathaniel Hawthorne. (1804 — 1864). Ho was 
in his thirty-third year before he was known here; but ho was 
speedily appreciated for his dreamy plantasy, his quaintness of 
thought, and the simplicity and torse vigour of his style. “The 
Scarlet Letter,” “The House of Seven Gables,” “The Blithedale 
Romance,” aiM “Transformation,” could have been produced only 
by an imaginative writer of uncommon merit. 

Chapter XL 

The “Imaginary Conversations” of Walter Savage Landor (1775 — 
1864) form an excellent example of the Intellectual Essay. His 
poetry is not in any way notable, but the prose work just mentioned 
is one of the most remarkable productions of its kind in this cen- 
tury. Begun in 1826, the series of “Conversations” was continued 
almost till the author’s death. They exhibit throughout the unusual 
classical scholarship of the author, as well as his just notions of 
art, and his thoughts and feelings on history, politics, and religion. 
Bull of beauties which appeal to the reflective and cultivated mind, 
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and sparkling with condensed imagery and quaint colour, these 
“Conversations” are always bright and impressive, though the views 
advanced are often paradoxical, and sometimes extreme. 

Oliver W. Holmes has also concealed a series of intellectual essays 
under the mask of fiction. The “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
is a voluble American, who discourses at a boarding-house on phi- 
losophy, morals, manners, and cesthetics. He is loss didactic and 
more conversational, less profound and earnest, than the “Friends” 
of Sir Arthur Helps; but his vivacity is much more pleasing to 
the general reader. 

Mr Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” is properly a philosophical work; 
but it contains so much skilfully-constructed biography and lifelike 
characterization, and makes so free a use of irresistible humour, 
that it may fairly be classed in that sub-variety of imaginative 
prose which consists of the Tntcllectual Miscollanv. 

The Picturesque Sketch is removed a degree further from fiction 
than the foregoing forms of essay, and requires for its successful 
execution a poet, or at least a man of strong poeti(^ susceptibilities, 
able to transport himself in spirit into external nature, or into an 
idealized region of fam^y, and, at the same time, to stamp his 
imaginings with the tastes and culture of tlie mind itself. Thomas 
i)E QuiNcuiY, (178() — 185b) above all modern writers, has carried 
the spirit and manner of poetry into prose in tlie way indicated. 
The “impassioned prose” of the “Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater” and the “Suspiria” are (nnscioiis attempts at ciauting a new 
variety of literature. The most eharacteristi(* feature of Do (juiiieey’s 
genius is this power of seizing and vivifying those subtle emotions,- - 
now throbbing under the intluenco of music, now flitting through 
the soul in dreams or in dreamlike reminiscence, — which had 
previously defied fitting expression in prose. 

The character vind wTitings of lliuai Miller (180'i — 1856) present 
the strongest possible contrast to tliose of Do Quincoy. Not the 
least interesting portion of the works of both is autobiographic ; 
but while the latter records misspent opportunities and aimless 
meditation in an atmosphere of books, the former tolls of success- 
ful struggles with adverse eircumstaucos, of lioaltliy observation, 
and of the earnest thougli limited study of an active man. The 
author of “The Old Red Sandstone” occupies no unimportant 
position as a man of science; but he is more remarkable for his 
beautiful descriptions of nature, and for the halo of poetic fancy, 
which he has shed around scientific subjects. Jn his«»hauds the dry 
facts of geology are aglow with jiicturesque colouring, while he 
treats its grander theories with epic sublimity of conception and 
with rich imagery. Hugh Miller’s writings have had a vast influence 
in popularizing science. 

The historians of this period fall easily into two groups -the 
one embracing authors born within last century, but writing during 
the second quarter of thks; tho other, those born in the first quar- 
ter of the current century, but not actively engaged before 18515. 
The most valuable labours of Sir FitANCiS PAiiOUAVE were directed 
to the elucidation of early English history, and supply^ in an 
agreeable style, fuller and more accurate information than was 
formerly possessed regarding the Saxons and the Normans. Sir 
Archibald Alison’s “History of Europe” narrates, on a scale both 
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extensive and minute, the interesting period from the first French 
Revolution to the coup d'etat of 1852. The narrative portions are 
good, but the speculation and inference show much prejudice and 
narrowness of view ; while the style is often slovenly , inaccurate , 
and verbose. The book is , nevertheless , a marvel of patient in- 
dustry, involving, as it did, fifteen years of travel and study, 
while it required as long a period for its composition. 

Hitherto the most substantial productions of American literature 
have belonged to the department of history, in which Prescott, 
Bancroft, and Motley are honoured names. It is pleasing to see, 
in the labours of William Henry Prescott, the Now World repaying 
with the pen the gift of civilisation which the Old presented with 
the sword^ With energies crippled by partial blindness, this author 
laboured for more than twenty years in that department of Spanish 
conquest and adventure which Robertson had already raised to the 
highest rank in literature. Commencing with that glorious epoch, 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and keeping clear of the ground 
directly taken up by his predecessor, he narrates the conquests of 
Cortez, follows Pizarro to i*eru, and finally sketches the decline of 
Spanisli power under Philip II. His works are characterized by 
picturesque and masterly narration , great variety of detail, and 
abundant evidence in support or in illustration of his judgments. 
George Bancroft, at one time American minister in England, has 
devoted almost his entire literary life to the history of his country. 
Beginning with the Colonization of the United States, ho has now 
brought the record through the eventful struggle for independence. 
His work — though imbued, as was natural, with democratic pre- 
judices — is as candidly as it is ably written. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, (1800 — 1859) at an early age, 
gave evidence of unusual parts, and particularly of that gift of 
memory which afterwards served him in such stead. His nephew 
and biographer, G. 0. Trevelyan, states that when a boy he could 
recite the whole of one of Scott’s poetical romances. After a care- 
ful education he was entered for the bar. His career was a very 
active one , as a politician and as an author. The last twelve years 
of his life were devoted almost entirely to the production of his 
History, which he left a mere fragment. In four volumes, and 
part of a fifth, he has narrated the events of only a dozen years 
(1685 — 1697) of the century and a half contemplated in his plan; 
but, by way of grand prologue, he has told the story of the in- 
fancy and growth of our nation, in a rapid flight of historical 
narration unrivalled fur masterly condensation , extensive and varied 
illustration, and unflagging interest. Grave history was never be- 
fore treated in a style at once so scholarly and so fascinating, so 
perspicuous and so picturesque. Eleven editions of the first portion 
of the work were taken up before the second appeared. Not the 
historical studeiit alone, but every lover of pure literature as well, 
was charmed by such dramatic portraiture of character, and such 
scenic effect, combined with minute and familiar details of social 
life, found hitherto only on the stage or in domestic fiction. The 
work, indeed, is not so much a history as a grand prose epic, 
with William III. as hero, and the establishment of representative 
government as denouement. Of his Essays, those on Clive and 
Hastings, as embodying the result of residence and study in India, 
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ate thoroughly fresh and original, while they contain some of his 
finest word-painting. As essayist and critic Macaulay stood high; 
but it is on his History that his fame most securely rests; and 
despite the taint of partisanship from which it is not wholly free 
and those minor inaccuracies and partial judgments which it has 
been shown to contain, it will ever remain one of the brightest 
ornaments in the library of English historical literature. 

The “French Revolution” of Thomas Carlyle (1795 — 1881) is 
one of the great books of the century. Its author was in his 
forty-second year when it appeared; but he had been well known 
previously as an ardent admirer of Goethe and the modern German 
literature, and as an able contributor to the Encyclopajdia Bri- 
tannica and to various magazines. The work evinced many novel 
and striking features. Never before in our historical literature had 
there been witnessed such a combination of individuality of view 
and treatment, of picturesque sketches of scene and incident, of 
quaint and graphic delineation Of character, and of thrilling pathos 
alternating with dry humour and satire. And if every writer who 
attempts to inform must above all impress the imagination and the 
memory, here was a style whicJi, by perspicuity and emphasis at 
once unique and effective, fixed indelibly on the mind a historic 
drama of surpassing interest and significance The “French Revo- 
lution” is the author’s most purely historical work, the others being 
mainly biographical. Of this character were his early “Life of 
Schiller,” almost without trace of his peculiar manner; “Hero 
Worship,” an exposition of his philosophy of life; his “Cromwell,” 
which establishes the character of the Protector on original evidence; 
and his “The Life of Sterling,” remarkable alike as a fascinating 
biography and as a disclosure of Mr Carlyle’s sympathies in the 
region of religion and morals. His long literary career culminated 
in the completion of “Frederick the Great.” Though its interest 
to the author centred in the personality of its hero, it far trans- 
cends ordinary biography — being substantially a history of the 
early German Empire and the formation of the Prussian Monarchy. 
To its production Mr Carlyle has brought not only extraordinary 
genius, but the most unwearied industry : ho has conferred honour 
and worth on the patient Dryasdust, the facetious personification 
of his own labours of research. For this, were it for nothing else, 
sound literature owes him a debt of gratitude. It is extremely 
difficult , however , to estimate the value of those ethical and 
speculative elements with which his works are saturated. Few 
writers have given utterance to so many original and suggestive 
thoughts; few have more emphatically impressed both true and 
false ideas. His philosophy lays special stress on veracity or 
loyal conformity to the laws of nature and sound sense , which , if 
not synonymous with moral excellence, includes a practical and 
intelligible form of it; but it seems scarcely to Embrace all the 
springs of human action, and perhaps not the purest. Yet there 
are tender chords in his philosophy, and often he will break into 
pathetic eloquence under the thrill of emotion which some pitiful 
episode evokes. It is surely good that genius and an earliest con- 
viction of the reality of life should unite in insisting that an honest 
man must ever keep a faithful account with those eternal conditions 
of right thinking and right acting under which he lives. 
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The names of Macaulay and Carlyle connect the second quarter 
of the century with the present generation. Their careers were 
widely different; the one early becoming an active politician, and 
the other remaining all along a retired student. Macaulay became a 
historian , partly because he was ambitious of rivalling llume, partly 
because he was a master of rhetoric, but mainly because he was a 
politician. Carlyle set to his task with profound views of life, with 
warm sympathy for certain phases of character, and with a horror 
of the conventional and the unreal. Both are eminently picturesque 
and impressive writers, each in his own way. Macaulay is a re- 
cognised master of style, but there is equal power and flexibility 
in that of his contemporary. How graphically, tor example, does 
Carlyle handle topography or physiognomy! With what vivacity 
and delicacy docs he follow the fortunes of a battle , or the passions 
of a mob! Plow rapidly and easily does he alternate between brusque 
levity and impassioned eloquence, between the simplicity of pathetic 
narrative and the abrupt strokes of satiric contempt! 

The current quarter of the century has already produced some 
valuable histories. P^oremost among these stands James Anthony 
P'uoitde’s recently completed narrative of the Tudors. This work — 
the first portion of which appeared in 1856 — was designed to ex- 
tend from the hill of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth , but now 
closes with the defeat of the Armada. The work is throughout 
characterized by rare honesty in dealing with evidence, as well as 
by unusual artistic skill. 

An earlier period of English history has been narrated by Edward 
Augustus PTikeman. In the “History of the Norman Conquest” he 
endeavours to place the origin of the English nation on a true 
footing, by going deeper than his predecessors, and by unwearied 
research and careful judgment. While Mr P\eeman’s work tells 
of the earliest doings of Englishmen, another living historian has 
turned to the latest heroic work of the race. Alexander William 
Kinglake’s “History of the Crimean War,” coming so closely on 
the events it narrates, and criticising them so boldly^ is a notable 
production. As a history of a definite action by an eyewitness it 
may be compared with Napier’s “Peninsular War,” but it lacks 
the minute professional knowledge of that work. 

Of historical works not connected with England , the most 
notable are the Spanish Histories of Helps and Motley. Helps’s 
“Histor;^ of Spanish Conquest in America” deals mainly with the 
slavery question and with the colonial policy of the Spaniards, and 
consequently does not trench on the ground so well occupied by 
Robertson and Prescott. The style of the work is chaste, the senti- 
ment pure and elevated, while the matter is fresh and exten- 
sive. John Lotiirop Motley (1814—1877) is the worthy suc- 
cessor of his countryman Prescott. lie began his literary career 
with a pictilresque and eloquent narrative of the “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” and has besides written “The History of the 
United Netherlands.” There has been brought to bear on these 
themes the most conscientious study and painstaking research; but 
its abi\fidant illustration sometimes mars the artistic effect. The 
interest educed from groat catastrophes, graphic portraiture, and 
striking episodes, is throughout absorbing. 
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PART II. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

1340—1400. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born in 1340, and his long and active 
life extended till the 25th of October, 1400. He is supposed to 
have sprung of wealthy , though not illustrious parentage, and must 
have been of gentle blood. 

In 1367 we find him named one of the „ valets of the king’s 
chamber.” His official career appears to have been active and even 
distinguished: he enjoyed during a long period various profitable 
offices connected with the customs, having been comptroller of the 
important revenue arising from the large importation of Bordeaux 
and Gascon wines into the port of London; and he seems also to 
have been occasionally employed in diplomatic negotiations. Thus, 
he was joined with two citizens of Genoa in a commission to Italy 
in 1373, on which occasion he is supposed to have made the 
acquaintance of Petrarch, then the most illustrious man of letters 
in Europe. One of the most interesting particulars of his life was 
his election as representative for Kent in the Parliament of 1386, 
which was dissolved in December of the same year. 

The poetical immortality of Chaucer rests on his Canterbury 
Tales which are a series of independent stories, linked together by 
an ingenious device. 

A party of about thirty persons, the poet being one, are bound 
on a pilgrimage from London, to the tomb of Thomas a Becket 
at Canterbury. They meet at an inn, the host of which joins the 
cavalcade and assumes the post of director. To while away the 
time on the road they agree that each person shall tell two tales , 
the one in going, the other in returning; but we are allowed to 
accompany the travellers only on a part of the journey to Canter- 
bury, and to hear twenty-four of their stories. 

The Pilgrims described in a Prologue to the Tales are very 
judiciously selected from the several ranks of society in Chaucer’s 
time. Among them wo find a Knight and his son representing the 
chivalry of the times, a Franklin or country-gentleman , a Plough- 
man, a whole swarm of ecclesiastical persons and a merchant. 

We subjoin the story told by a Priest from which such passages 
are omitted as we thought might be dispensed with without mar- 
ring too much the beauty of the whole. » 

The Nonne Prestes Tale. 

A FOURE wydow somdel stopo ‘ in age , 

Was whilom duellyng in a narwe cotage, 

Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale. ^ 

This wydwe of which I telle yow ray tale, 

Syn^ thilke® day that sche was last a wif, 

In pacience ladde a ful symple lyf. 

For litel was hire cateP and hire rente 
By housbondry® of such as God hire sente, ^ 

Sche fond hireself, and eek hire doughtres tuo. 

•somewhat advanced; *since; Hhe like, that; "wealth; ‘income; ®hy 
eco nomy ; 
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Thre large sowes hadde sche, and no mo^, 

Thre kyn,* and eek® a scheep that highte*® Malle. 

A 1 /erd sche hadde, enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes, and a drye dich‘‘ withoute, 

In which she hadde a cok, highte Chauntecleere , 

In al the lond of crowyng nas ‘ ^ his peere. 

This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 
Seven hennes, 

Of whiche the faireste hiewed* ^ on hire throte 
Was cleped** fayre damysel Pertelote. 

In thilke tyme, as I have understonde, 

Bestes ' ® and briddes * ® cowdc ' ^ speke and synge. 

And so byfel,'® that in a dawenynge,'® 

As Chaunteclere among his wyves alle 
Sat on his perche, that was in the halle, 

And next him sat this faire Pertelote, 

This Chaunteclere gan gronen^® in his throte, 

As man that in his dreem is drecched^ ‘ sore. 

' And whan that Pertelote thus herde him rore, 

Sche was agast, and sayde, ‘0 herte deore, 

What eyleth^^ yow to grone in this manere? 

Ye ben a verray^** sleper, fy for schameT 
And he answordo and sayde thus, ‘Madame, 

I praye yow, that ye take it nouy/it agreef:^* 

By God, me mette^ ® I was in such meschief 
Rigth now, that yit myn herte is sore afright. 

Now God,’ quod he, ‘my sweven rede aright, 2 ^ 

And keep my body out of foul prisoun! 

Mo mette, how that I romode^ ® up and doun 
Withinne oure ^erd, whor as I saugh*® a beest,®® 

Was lik an hound, and wolde han®* maad arrest®* 

Upon my body, and wolde han had me deed.®® 

His colour was bitwixe yelwo®* and reed; 

And tipped was his tail, and bothe his eeres 
With blak, unlik the remenaunt® ® of his heres.®® 

His snowt was smal, with glowyng eyen tweye; 

Yet of his look for feere almost I deye; 

This causede me my gronyng douteles.’ 

‘Away!’ quod sche, ‘fy on yow, herteles!®^ 

Allas!’ quod sche, ‘for, by that God above! 

Now* han ye lost myn herte and al my love; 

I can nought love a coward, by my feith. 

For certes, what so eny womman seith. 

We alle desiren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes, hardy, riche, and fre. 

Allas! and konne ye ben agast of swevenys?®® 

Notfiing, God wot,®® but vanitd, in sweven is. 

Dredeth*® non dreem; I can say yow no more.’ 

^more: ®kine or cows; •also; *®wa8 called; »*ditch; ‘^ne was, was not; 
'•hued, coloured; “‘called; * ‘beasts; * “birds; ^ ’could; ^“it so happened; 
^•dawti; *“groan; “troubled; **ails; *Hrue, very; “do not take it amiss; 
•‘1 dreamt; “misfortune; * ^may God, said he, bring my dreams to a 
good issue; “roamed; “saw; “after beest, the relative that is omitted; 
•‘have; ••seized; “dead; •‘yellow; ■•remnant; “hair; •’heartless, cow- 
ard; ••dreams; ••knows; ‘"dread, fear; 
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^Madame/ quod ^graunt merci/‘^^ of your lore. 
But dremes ben significaciouns , 

As wel of joyo, as tribulaciouns , 

That folk enduren in this lif present. 

Ther nedeth ^ * make of this noon argument ; 

The verray preve*® scheweth it in dede. 

Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede 
Saitli thus, that whilom two felawes wcnte 
On pylgrimage in a ful good entente;** 

And happede so, thay come into a toun, 

Wher as ther was such congregacioun 
Of poeple, and eek so streyt of herbergage , * ^ 

That thay ne founde as mocho as oon cotage , 

In which thay bothe mighte i -logged*® be. 

Wherfor thay mosten of neccssite. 

As for that night, departe here*^ compaignye; 

And ech of hem*^ goth to his hostelry e. 

And took his loggyng as it wolde falle. 

That oon of hem was logged in a stallc, 

Fer^® in a t/erd, with oxen of the plough; 

That other man was logged wel y-nough. 

As was his adventure, or his fortune. 

That us governeth alle as in comune. 

And so bifel, that, long er*® it were day. 

This man mette in his bed, ther as he lay, 

How that his fclawe gan ^ ' upon him calle , 

And sayde, ‘alias! for in an oxe stalle 
This night I schal bo murdred ther I lye. 

Now help me, deere brother, or I dye; 

In alle haste com to me,’ he sayde. 

This man out of his slop for fere abrayde;®^ 

But whan that he was wakned of his sleep , 

He tornede*® him, and took of this no keep;®^ 

Him thoughte his drocm nas but a vanit6. 

Thus twies in his sleepyng dremede he. 

And atte thriddo tyme^® y^i his felawo 

Com, as him thoughte, and sayde, ‘I am now slawe; 

Bihold my bloody woundes, deepe and wyde! 

Aris®^ up crly in the raorwe tyde. 

And at the west gate of the toun,’ quod he, 

‘A carte ful of donge®* there schalt thou see, 

In which my body is hyd ful prively; 

Do thiike carte arrcston boldely. 

My gold causede my mourdro, soth to sayn.’®® 

And tolde him every poynt how he was slayn, 

With a ful pitous face, pale^f hewe/® ^ 

And truste wel, his dreem Iro fond ful trewe; 

For on the morwe, as sone as it was day. 

To his felawes in ® ‘ he took the way ; 

And whan that he cam to this oxe stalle, 


**gr aunt mercy, grand merci; **necds; “‘prooh '‘intention, purpose; 
want of lodgings; *®lodged; *Uheir; *®them; ‘•far; *“ere, before; * 
•^started, awoke; ••turned; “notice; ‘‘at the third time; ••slain; 
®®dung; •®to say the truth; •°hue, colour; ••inn, lodging; 


••such a 
’began; 
• ’arise ; 
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After his felawe he bigan to calle. 

The hostiller answerede him anoon/* 

And sayde, ^Sirc, youv felawe is agoon®* 

Als soone as day he wente out of the toun.’ 

This man gan falle®^ in grot suspecioun, 

Remembring on his dremes that he mette, 

And forth he goth , no lengcr woldo he lette , ® * 

Unto the west gate of the toun, and fond 
A dong carte , as it wente to donge lond , 

That was arrayed in that same wise 
As ye han herd the deede man devise; 

And with an hardy herte he gan to crie 
Vengeaunce and justice of this felonye. 

„My felawe raordred is this same night, 

And in this carte he lith gapingo upright.”®® 

The peple upsterte,®^ and caste the carte to grounde, 
And in the middes of the dong thay founde 
The dede man, that raordred was al newe; 

*0 blisful God, that art so just and trewe! 

Lo, how that thow bywreyest®® mordre alway! 

Mordre wil out, that se we day by day. 

Here may men sen that dremes ben to dredc. 

And certes, in the same book 1 rede, 

Tuo men that wolde han passed over see 
For certeyn cause into a for centre, 

If that the wynd ne hadde ben contrarie. 

That made hem in a cite for to tarie,®'-^ 

That stood ful mery upon an haven syde» 

But on a day, agayn^® the even tyde. 

The wynd gan chaunge , and blew right as hem leste. ^ * 
Jolyf^^ and glad they wente unto here resto, 

And casten hem ful erly for to sayle;^^ 

But to that oon man fel a gret mervaylo. 

That oon of hem in slepyng as he lay, 

Him mette a wonder drem, agayn the day; 

Him thoughte a man stood by his beddes sydo , 

And him comaundede, that he schulde abydo, 

And sayde him thus Gf thou to morwe wende^^ 

Thow schalt be dreynt;^® ray tale is at an ende. 

He wook,^® and tolde his felawe what he mette, 

And ptayde him his viage for to lette 
As for that day, he prayde him to abyde. 

His felawe that lay by his beddes syde, 

Gan for to lawghe'"® and scornede him ful faste. 

‘No dreem,’ quod ho, ‘may so myn herte agaste, 

That J wil lette for to do my thinges. 

I sette not a straw by thy dremynges,’® 

For sWevens been but vanitees and japes.®® 

Men dreme al day of owles or of apes, 


•*anofi, immediately; ‘’gone; •♦began to full; ••tarry, delay; ••lies flat 
on his back with his mouth open; "^started up, arose; ““rnakest known; 
••tarry; ’®against, towards; ’ 'just as they desired; ’’joyful; ’“they resolv- 
ed to sail early in the morning; ’Ho go; ’•drowned; ’«awoke; ’’put 
off; ’“began to laugh; ’“I do not care a straw for your dreams ; ““deceit; 

4 * 
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And eek of many a mase* * ther withal ; 

Men dreme of thing that nevere was no schaL* 

But sith*3 I see that thou wilt her abyde, 

And thus forslouthe®^ wilfully thy tydo, 

God wot it roweth me,®* and have good day.’ 

And thus ho took his love, and wento his way. 

But er that he hadde half his cours i-sayled, 

Noot®* I nou^At*^ why, iie what meschaunce it ayled,®* 

But casuelly the schippes botme®'^ rente, 

And schip and man under the water wente 
In sight of othere schippes ther byside, 

That with hem sailede at the same tyde. 

And therfore, faire Pertelote so decre, 

By suchc ensamples olde maistow'^® leero* ‘ 

That no man scholde be so recheles^^ 

Of dremes, for I say the®® douteles , 

That many a dreora ful sore is for to ‘drede. ® * 

I pray yow loketh wel 

In the olde Testament , of Daniel , 

If he held dremes eny vanyte. 

Red eek of Joseph, and ther schul ya see 
Wher dremes bon sora tynie (I say nought all) 

Warnyng of thinges that schul after falle.®* 

Now every wys man let him herkne me ; ® * 

This story is also trewe, I undertake, 

As is the book of Launcclot dc Lake. 

A col-fox,®" ful of sleigh®® iniquite, 

That in the grove hadde woned ® ® yeres thre , 

By heigh ymaginacioun forncast, 

The same nighte thurghout the hegges brast*®® 

Into the yerd, ther Chaunteclere the faire 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire; 

And in a bed of wortes* stille he lay, 

Til it was passed undern® of the day, 

Waytyng his tyme on Chaunteclere to falle ; 

As gladly doon these homicides alle. 

That in awayte lyn^ to morthro'^ men. 

0 Chaunteclere, accursed be that morwe. 

That thou into that yerd flougho* fro the bemes!® 

Thow were ful wel iwarned by thy dremes, 

That thilke day was perilous to the. * 

But what that God forwot^ mot needes be* 

And so byfol that as he caste his eye, 

Among the wortos on a boterflye, 

He was war* of this fox that lay ful lowe. 

No thing ne listo him® thanne for to crowe, ^ 

■‘wild fancy; strange thing; «*nur shall be; "‘since; ®*to lose through 
sloth or laziness; ■‘•(tod knows I am sorry for it; “®ne wot, know not, 
(Compare nas ne was); ®’iiot (Douhle negations are of frequent occur- 
rence in old English) 5 " "ailed, troubled it ; “ •bottom ; ""iriayst thou ; ® ' learn ; 
■•reckles, careless; ®Hhee; ®'*is much to be dreaded; ■‘befall, happen; 
•■listen to me; ■’cunning fox; •■crafty; ••lived; ‘""burst, broke through 
the hedge; ‘herbs; Hhe time of the mid-day meal; Mie in ambush; 
•murder; *flew; •from the beams, perch, roost; ^foreknows; ®werd gewaar; 
•he had no desire; 
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But oryde anon, ^ook, ook,’ and up he sterte^ 

As man that was affrayed in his herte. 

For naturelly a beest desireth flee 
Fro his contrarie, if ho may it see, 

Though he nevere erst hadde soyn^® it with his eye. 

This Chaunteclere, whan he gan him aspye,^* 

He wolde han fled, but that the fox anon 
Saide , ‘Gentil sire , alias ! wher wol ?/o goon P 
Be yQ affrayd of me that am youre freend? 

Now certes, I were worse than a feend, 

If I to 1 /ow wolde harm or vileynyo. 

I am mmylit come i/ourc counsail' ^ for tespyo* ® 

But trewely the cause of my comynge 
Was oonly for to herknc how that lyo singe. 

My lord youre fader (God his soiile blcsse) 

And eck ^oure moder of hire gcntilesse 
Han in inyn hous ibeen , to my gret ese;‘^ 

And certes, sire, ful fayn''^ wolde I yovf pleso. 

But for men spoke of syngyng, 1 wol sayo, 

So mot I brouko'^ wol myn eyen twaye, 

Save ?/ou, I herde nevere man so synge, 

As dcde youre fader in the morwenynge. 

Certes it was of herte al that he song. 

And for to make his vois the more strong, 

He wolde so p(;yne him,'” that with botho his oyon 
He moste wynkc, so lowde ho wolde crien, 

And stonden on his typtoon' therwithal. 

And strecclie'-' forth his nccke long and smal. 

Lot se,'*^ konne ?/e youro fader countrefeteP’ 

This Chaunteclere his wynges gan to bete, 

As man that couthe- ' his tresoun nought espye, 

So was he ravyssht with his tlaterio. 

This Chaunteclere stood heighe upon his toos, 

Strcccliing his iiocke, and held his eyghen^^ cloos, 

And gan to crowe lowde for the noones;^^ 

And daun^^ Itussel^^ the fox sterto up at oones. 

And by the garget^'’' hente-^ Chaunteclcer , 

And on his bak toward the woodc him beer. 

Certes such cry no larnentacioun 

Was nevere of ladies maad , whan Ilioun 

Was >jonno, and Pirrus with his streite sword, 

Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the herd , 

And slayn him (as saith us EneAjdos), 

As maden alio the hennes in the clos,-*^ 

Whan thay hadde scyn of Chaunteclere the sighte. 

But soveraignly® ® dame Pertelote schrighte,^' 

Ful Itwder than dide Hasdriibaldes wijf; 

Whan that hire housbond hadde lost his lyf, 

'^seen; ‘‘espy, see; '^council, company; ‘Ho espy; ''•oaso, pleasure; 
“with the greatest pleasure; ‘“may I liave the use of; * ’do his best, take 
pains; '“tiptoe; “stretch; “let us see; “could; "eyes; ’Hor the nonce, 
for th^ occasion, purpose; *Hord; “the fox is called Russel, from its 
red colour, russet rood bruin , ros; "gorge, throat; “caught; * “drawn, 
naked sword; “enclosure, yard; “surpassingly, more than the others; 
• ‘shrieked; 
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And that the Romayns hadde i-brent®^ Cartage, 
Sche was so ful of torment and of rage, 

That wilfully into the fyr sche sterte, 

And brende hirselven with a stedfast herte.®® 

0 woful hennes, right so®^ criden yo, 

As, whan that Nero brente the cite 
Of Rome , criden senatoures wy ves , 

For that here housbondcs losten alio hero lyvos; 
Withouten gult® ® this Nero hath hem slayn. 

Now wol I tome to my tale agayn: 

This soly®® wydwe, and eek hire doughtres tuo , 
Herden these hennes crie and raaken wo , ® ^ 

And out at dores®® starten thay anoon, 

And seyen ® ® the fox toward the grove goon , 

And bar upon his bak the cok away; 

They criden, ^Out! harrow and wayleway!^'’ 

Ha, ha, the fox!’ and after him thay ran, 

And eek with staves many another man ; 

Ran Colle our doggo, and Talbot, and Grarlond , 
And Malkyn , with a distaf in hire hond ; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges 
So wore they fcred for berkyng^ ' of the dogges 
And schowtyng of the men and wymmen eke , 
Thay ronne so hem thoughte here herte broke. * 
Thay ^elleden as feendcs doon in helle; 

The dokes^® criden as men wolde hem quelle;^* 
The gees for fere flowen over the trees; 

Out of the hyves cam the swarm of bees; 

Now, goodc men, I praye you herkneth^ ^ alle; 

Lo, how fortune torneth sodeinly 

The hope and pride eek of hire enemy ! 

This cok that lay upon this foxes bak, 

In al his drede, unto the fox he spak, 

And saide, ‘Sire, if that I were as ye, 

Fet schulde I sayn (as wis^® God helpe mo), 
Turneth ayein*^ ye proude chcrlcs'*® alle! 

A verray pestilens upon yow falle I 
Now 1 am come unto this woodes syde, 

Maugre^ ^ youre heed, the cok schal heer abyde; 

1 wol him ete in faith, and that anoon.’ 

The fox answerde, ‘In faith, it schal be dooiv’ 

And as he spak that word, al sodeinly 
This cok brak from his mouth dely verly, ® ® 

And heigh upon a tree he Heigh anoon. 

And whan the fox seigh that he was i-goon, 
‘Allas!’ quod he, 'O Chaunteclere, alias! 

I have to yow,’ quod he, ‘y-don trespas, < 
In-as-moche as I makede yow aferd , * ' 

Whan I yow hente, and brouy^te out of the yerd ; 


•^burnt; • ‘resolutely; “'just so 
Urns; “simple: ‘’woe, sorrow 
distress ; ‘“barking; "Hhey ran 
would break; “ducks; “kill; 
“churls; “in spite of, mal^u’e; 


; “without guilt on the part of the vie- 
; •»oul of the door; “saw; “ftt’ies of 
so last that they thought their hearts 
“hear, hark; “as truly; “back, again; 
“quickly; “afraid; 
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But, sire, I dede it in no wikke entente;®^ 

Com doun , and I schal telle yow what I mente. 

I schal ^ou seyo soth,®^ God help me so.’ 

‘Nay than,’ quod he, ‘I schrewe®* us botho tuo, 

And first I schrewe myself, bothe blood and boones, 

If thou bigile®^ me any ofter than oones. 

Thou schalt no more, thurgh'^^^ thy tlatorye, 

Do me to synge'*^ and wynke with myn eye. 

For he that wynketh, whan ho scholde see, 

A1 wilfully, God let him never the!’*^® 

“with no wicked intention; “tlio truth; * '•curse; “beguile, deceive; 
••through; “make me sing; “thrive, prosper. 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 


In early times* none but the clergy could road the' stories of their 
religion, and it was not the custom to deliver sermons to the people. 
It was necessary to instruct uneducated men in the history of the 
Bible, the Christian faith, the lives of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Hence the church set on foot Miracle Plays and Mysteries. They 
were representations of some portion ol Scripture history, of the 
life of some Saint of the Church, or of the New Testament history 
connected with a mysterious subject, such as the Atonement or 
Resurrection In the beginning these plays were written in Latin 
and acted by the clergy in the churches. But as the Latin language 
must have been almost unintelligible to the mass of the spectators, 
an attempt was made to enliven them by introducing among the 
Latin phrases popular proverbs or even sometimes a song in the 
vulgar tongue. When these performances were transferred to the 
guilds a much greater advance was made and the Latin was discard- 
ed altogether. Another considerable change took place with regard 
to the locality where these pieces were acted. At first the churches 
were naturally set apart for the purpose of acting religious 
plays. But these plays and the festivities in which they were em- 
ployed wore •disapproved by the stricter church disciplinarians and 
so early as the papacy of Gregory the Eighth, the pope urged the 
clergy to extirpate from their churches theatrical plays and other 
festive practices which were not quite in harmony with the sacred 
character of these buildings. 

And now the guilds which may, perhaps, have taken a part in 
these performances while they were still confined to the church, 
took them entirely into their own hands. Certain annual religious 
festivals were still the occasions on which the plays were acted, 
but they were taken entirely from the churches, and the perfor- 
mances took place in the open streets. Each guild had its parti- 
cular play, and they acted on movable stages. These stages were 
divided into three floors, that in the middle, which was the prin- 
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olpal stage, representing this world, while the upper division re- 
presented heaven, and that at the bottom hell. 

Now that the whole institution had become secularised the want 
of something to amuse people was felt more than ever, and this 
want was supplied by the introduction of droll and ludicrous scenes, 
which are often very slightly , if at all , connected with the 
subject of the play. These short pieces or interludes (inter, 
between; ludus, a play;) as they were called, as well as the plays 
themselves contained much that would be ill-suited to our age but 
which afforded the greatest delight to an audience not at all remark- 
able for a highly refined taste. A quarrel between Noah and his 
wife, which is carried so far that the latter actually beats her husband 
in the presence of the audience; the Billingsgate language ‘) that 
passes between the Hebrew mothers and Herod’s soldiers who are 
murdering their children ; the three Shepherds , cheated by a fourth 
who steals one of their sheep, carries it homo and hides it in his 
bed ; — at the sight of these scenes wo might perhaps feel disgusted 
in our times, they then provoked the mirth of our ancestors and 
set them all a roaring. 

These interludes were not looked upon as parts of the Mysteries 
themselves, but as separate pieces which might be used at pleas- 
ure. We find that not only this was the case, but that these 
farces were performed separately and altogether independently of 
the religious plays. In the same manner the Dutch word klucht 
(originally: part — a farce being called „sotte klucht”, droll or 
comical part as opposed to the „abelc klucht”, serious part) has 
gradually acquired the meaning of comedy. 

The next step brings us to the Sotties and Moralities, an inno- 
vation for which we are indebted to Franco. They wore dramatic 
pieces in which allegorical personages, such as Folly, Shame, Des- 
pair etc. , and afterwards historical characters celebrated for a virtue 
or vice, were introduced. These French sotties and Moralities were 
imitated and sometimes translated into English and many of them 
were printed. It soon became fashionable in England to act these 
plays at intervals in the great festivals and entertainments given 
at court, or in the household of the great nobles. The custom of 
performing plays in the universities and great schools had also the 
effect of producing a number of very clever dramatic writers; for 
when this branch of literature was so warmly patronised by princes 
and nobles, people of the highest qualifications sought to excel 
in it. 

The Reformers soon saw the use which might bo made of the 
Stage, and compiled and caused to be acted interludes in which 
the old doctrines and ceremonies were turned to ridicule and the 
new ones were held up in a favourable light. The stage now be- 
came a political instrument in England and it thus became fre- 
quently the object of private as well as public persecution. In 
1549 a royal proclamation prohibited for a time the performance 
of interludes throughout the kingdom, on the ground that they 
contained ^matter tendyng to sodicion and contempnyng of sundery 


') Billingsgate, lish-market in London; Billingsgate language, visch- 
wijvcntaal. 
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good orders and lawes , whereupon are growen daily , and are likely 
to growe, muche disquiet, division, tumultes, and uproares in this 
realrae”. 

The first Stage of the regular drama begins with the first English 
comedy Ralph Roister Bolster, written about 1550 by Nicholas 
Udall , headmaster of Eton-College. It relates the ridiculous adven- 
tures of a weak-headed, conceited fellow, who believes that all the 
women must be in love with him. And now comedies and trage- 
dies followed each other in rapid succession and towards the close 
of the sixteenth century a host of playwrights abounded of whom 
William Shakespeare, the greatest English dramatist, will claim 
our notice hereafter. 

About the beginning of Shakespeare’s career, there were five 
public theatres in London and several private establishments. The 
theatres were constructed of wood, of a circular form, open to the 
weather , excepting over the stage which was covered with a thatched 
roof. Outside, on the roof, a flag was hoisted during the time of 
the performance which commenced at three o’clock. The ladies and 
nobles sat in boxes or in stools on the stage where some of the 
young gallants threw themselves at length on the floor, while their 
pages handed them pipes and tobacco, then a fashionable and highly 
prised luxury ; the people stood in the pit or yard. The stage it- 
self, strewn with rushes, was a naked room, with a blanket for a 
curtain. Wooden imitations of animals, towers, woods etc. were 
all the scenery used, and a board, stating the place of action, was 
hung out from the top when the scene changed. The female parts 
were taken by boys. Under the reign of James I and Charles I 
they were occasionally a<5ted by women but not till after the Kosto- 
r.ition did the custom of women performing on the stage of public 
theatres become prevalent. 

While the public theatre continued long in this state, without 
scenes, without dresses, without an orchestra, the court displayed 
scenical and dramatic exhibitions with costly magnificence. These 
theatrical entertainments called Masks were combinations of scenery, 
music and poetry. They were generally prepared for some remark- 
able occasion, as a coronation, the birth of a young prince or 
noble, a peer’s marriage, or the visit of some royal personage of 
foreign countries; and they usually took place in the hall of the 
palace. The Mask attained the zenith of its glory in the reign of 
James I. The queen, the princess, and nobles and ladies of the 
highest ranl^ took parts in them, and they engaged the genius of 
Jonson, the poet, Inigo Jones, the architect and Lawes, the musi- 
cian, while no expense was spared to render them worthy of the 
place, the occasion, and the audience. It appears that no less 
than £ 4215 was lavished on these entertainments in the first six 
years of the kings’s reign. 

The greatest of Shakespeare’s precursors in the drama was 
Christopher Marlowe. (1503 — 1593). Among his best plays 
we must rank Faustus, the Jew of Malta and Edward II. In the 
’Life and Death of Dr. Faustus’ the hero studies necromancy, and 
make^ a solemn disposal of his soul to Lucifer, on condition of 
having a familiar spirit at his command, and unlimited enjoyment 
for twenty-four years; during which period Faustus visits different 
countries , calls up spirits from the deep , and revels in luxury and 
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(splendour. At length the time expires , the bond becomes due, and 
a party of evil spirits enter, amidst thunder and lightning, to 
claim his forfeited life and person. Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta’ was 
in a certain sense the prototype of Shylock in the Merchant of 
Venice, and his historical plays the foundation of Shakespeare’s 
first efforts in the same popular walk of the drama. 

Great uncertainty hangs over many of the old dramas, from the 
common practice of managers of theatres employing different authors, 
at subsequent periods, to furnish additional matter for established 
plays. Another source of uncertainty as to the paternity of old 
plays, was the unscrupulous maimer in which booksellers appro- 
priated any popular name of the day , and affixed it to their 
publications. 

The few incidents in Shakespeare’s life are surrounded with 
doubt and fable. William Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon in the county of Warwick in 1564. Ilis father , John Shake- 
speare, was a wool-comber or glover, and afterwards rose to be 
high-bailiff and chief alderman of Stratford. William was the 
eldest of six children, and after some education at the grammar- 
school , he is said to have been brought home to assist at his 
father’s business. It has been conjectured that he was some time 
in a lawyer’s office , as his works abound in technical legal phrases 
and illustrations. The London players were also then in the habit 
of visiting Stratford; who can doubt, then, that the high-bailiff’s 
son, from the years of twelve to twenty, was a frequent and wel- 
come visitant behind the scenes ? — that ho there imbibed the 
tastes and feelings which coloured all his future life — and 
that he there felt the first stirrings of his immortal dramatic 
genius? 

After his marriage he removed to London where ho soon rose 
to distinction in the theatre. He was a shareholder of the Black- 
friars Company and also a proprietor of the Globe theatre ; and 
at the lowest computation, his income must have been about £ 300 
a year, or £ 1500 at the present day. Ho visited Stratford once 
a year; and when wealth flowed in upon him, he purchased pro- 
perty in his native town and its vicinity. 

The year 1612 has been assigned as the date of his final retire- 
ment to the country. In the fulness of his fame, with a handsome 
competency, and before age had chilled the enjoyment of life, the 
poet returned to his native town to spend the remainder of his 
days among the quiet scenes and the friends of his youth. He 
died in 1616, having just completed his fifty-second year. His 
widow survived him seven years. His two daughters were both 
married — his only son had died in 1596 — and one of them 
had three sons ; but all these died without issue , and there now 
remains no lineal representative of the great poet. 

From his works wo have selected the Merchant qf Venice in 
which the serious and comic elements are so happily blended. 
Of his plays Midsummer Night’s dream , King Richard III , 
Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Macbeth and Hamlet are among 
the best. 

The decay of the Drama begins while Shakespeare is alivef. At 
first one can scarcely call it decay, for it began with ‘rare Ben 
JoNsoN.’ He wrote several comedies the fierce satire of which 
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brought the town upon him , and he replied to their noise in the 
Poetaster, in which Dekker and Marston were satirised. Dekker 
answered with the Satiro-Mastix , a bitter parody on the Poetaster, 
in which he did not spare Jonson’s bodily defects. Every man in 
his Humour — humour to be taken in the sense of special bias 
of the mind — was written in 1598; it was followed by Volpone 
the Fox, the Silent Woman, and the Alchimist. In 1611 
his Catiline appeared, and eight years after he was made Poet 
Laureate. 

The most graceful and tender thing he ever wrote was written 
in his old age. His pastoral drama the Sad Shepherd proves 
that , like Shakespeare , J onson grew kinder and gentler as he grew 
near to death, and death took him in 1637. 

Beaumont (d. 1616) and Fletcher (d. 1625) worked together and 
produced more than 6fty plays. Their Philaster and Thierry and 
Theodoret are fine examples in their tragic power. The two men 
mark a change in politics and society from Shakespeare’s time. 
Shakespeare’s loyalty is constitutional ; Beaumont and Fletcher are 
blind supporters of James Fs invention of the divine right of kings. 
Shakespeare is on the whole decent, Beaumont and Fletcher are 
studiously indecent. Shakespeare’s men are of the type of Sydney 
and Raleigh , Burleigh and Drake. The men of these two 
writers represent the ‘young bloods’ of the Stuart court. Their 
women aro either monsters of badness or of goodness. The high 
art which in Shakespeare sought to give a noble pleasure by 
being true to human nature in its natural aspects, sank now into 
the baser arts whi(!h wished to excite, at any cost, the passions 
of the audience by representing human nature in unnatural 
aspects. 

Among a crowd of dramatists, all of whom spoke nearly the 
same language, and had a set of moral feelings and notions in 
common, the greatest names are: Massinger , Ford, Webster, Dekker 
and Chapman. In 1642 the theatres were closed during the cala- 
mitous times of the Civil War. Strolling players managed to exist 

with difficulty, and against the law, till 1656, when Sib William 
Davenant had his opera of the Siege of Rhodes acted in London. 

It was the beginning ot a new drama, in every point but impu- 

rity different from the old, and four years after , at the Restoration, 
it broke loose from the prison of Puritanism to indulge in a sha- 
meless license. 
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THE MEKCHANT OP VENICE 


BY 

WILLIA.M SHAKESPEARE 
(1564—1616). 


DRAMATIS PERSONJ5. 


The Duke of Venice. 

The Prince of Morocco, I suitors to 
The Prince of Arracon, » Portia. 
Antonio, a merchant of Venice. 
Bassanio , his friend, suitor likewise to 
Portia. 

Salanio , 

Salauino, 

Gratiano, 

Salerio , 

Lorenzo, in love with Jessica. 
Shylock, a rich Jew. 

Tubal, a Jew, his friend. 

Launcelot Gobro , the clown, servant 
to Shylock. 


friends to Antonio and 
Bassanio. 


Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 
Leonardo, servant to Ba.ssanio. 

I 

Portia, a rich heiress. 

Nerlssa, her waiting-maid. 

Jessica, daughter to Shylock. 

Magnificoes of Venice, Ofticers of 
the Court of Justice, Gaoler, Ser- 
vants to I’oilia, a,nd other At- 
tendants. 

Scene : Partly at Venice, and partly 
at Behnont, tho. md of Port ia^ on 
the Continent. 


ACT L 


Scene I. Venice. A street. 

Enter Antonio, Salarino, and Salanio. 

Ant, In sooth, I know not why I am so sad:* 

It wearies me: you say it wearies you: 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to learn; 

And such a want- wit sadness makes of me. 

That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salar, Your mind is tossing on the ocean; 

There, where your argosies'-' with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the hood, 

Or, as it were, the pageants^ of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

Tkat curtsy to them , do them reverence , 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

Salan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture^ forth. 

The better part of my affections would 
Be with ray hopes abroad. I should be still® 

Plu(;king the grass, to know where .sits the vrfnd, 

Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads;® 

And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to iiiy ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me sad. 

Salar. My wind cooling my broth ^ 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great at sea might do. 

*Thc sadne.ss of Antonio, whicli has no apparent cause, is really a pre- 
sentiment of disaster; Marge vessel; '’The woru pageant was first used 
for a lofty scaffold or slagt? for public shows, afterwards for the^show 
itself. Shake.speare proliably had in hi.s mind the gay barges used in the 
pageants on tlie Thames when he calls the ships ‘the pageants of the sea’; 
*what is risked in a merchant’s enterprise; “constantly ; « Dutch, reede; ’the 
wind that cools my jicrspiration. 



I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats, 

And see my wealthy Andrew* dock’d in sand. 

Vailing^ her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks. 

Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 

And, in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing^? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechanced would make me sad? 

But tell not me; I know', Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

Ant, Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it, 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year: 

Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Salar, Why, then you are in love. 

Ant, Fie, fiel 

Salar. Not in love neither? Then let us say you are sad, 
Because you are not merry: and ’twere as easy 
For you to laugh and leap and say you are merry. 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 

And other of such vinegar aspect 

That they ’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor* swear the jest be laughable. 

Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Satan, Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kinsman, 

Gratiano and Lorenzo. Fare ye well: 

We leave you now with better company. 

Salar* I would have stay’d till I had made you merry, 

If worthier friends had not prevented® me. 

Ant, YoUr worth is very dear in my regard. 

I take it, your own business calls on you 
And you embrace the occasion to depart. 

Salar, Good morrow, my good lords. 

Baas, Good signiors both, when shall we laugh? say, when? 
Ygu grow exceeding strange? must it be so? 

Salar, We’ll make our leisures to attend on yours. 

[Exeunt Salarino and Salanio, 

Lor, My Lord Bassanio, since you have found Antonio, 

’Pei#iaps the name Andrew was given to ships in compliment to the 
famous Andrea Doria, the Genoese admiral; ‘lowering; ‘The meaning is 
here obscure; perhaps a line has been lost after silks; 'The Roman sun- 

? :od; *The oldest, and therefore presumably the gravest, of heroes; •an- 
icipated. 
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We two will leave you: but at dinner-time, 

I pray you, have in mind where we must meet. 

Bass. I will not fail you. 

Gra, You look not well, Signior Antonio; 

You have too much respect upon the world;* 

They lose it that do buy it with much care: 

Believe me, you are marvellously changed. 

Ant, I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 

A stage where every man must play a part, 

And mine* a sad one. 

Gra, Let me play the fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 

And let my liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans.* 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster?* 

Sleep when he wakes and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? I tell thee what, Antonio — 

I love thee, and it is my love that speaks — 

There are a sort of men whoso visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. 

And do a wilful stillness entertain , 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion® 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit,® 

As who should say ‘I am Sir Oracle, 

And when 1 ope my lips let no dog bark!’ 

0 ray Antonio, I do know of these 
That therefore only are reputed wise 

For saying nothing, when, I am very sure. 

If they should speak, would ^ almost damn those ears 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 

I’ll tell thee more of this another time: 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait. 

For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo. Fare ye well awhile: 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lot*. Well, we will leave you then till dinner-time: 

1 must be one of these same dumb wiso men. 

For Gratiano never lets me speak, 

Gra. Well, keep me company but two years moe,® 

Thou shalt not know the sound of thine owfl tongue. 

Ant. Farewell: I’ll grow a talker for this gear.^ 

Gra, Thanks, i’ faith, for silence is only commendable. 

In a neat’s tongue dried, 

IJEJxeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo. 
Ant. Is that any thing now? , 

Baas. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff: you shall seek all day ere you find 
them, and when you have them, they are not worth the search. 

( 

*Your mind is too much occupied with worldly affairs; ‘and my part 
is; *It was an old belief that sjghs and groans drained the blood from 
the heart; 'alabaster tombs; ‘reputation; ■thought; ”t would; ‘more; 
•matter, affair in hand. 
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AnU Well, tell me now what lady is the same 
To whom y6u swore a secret pilgrimage. 

That you to-day promised to tell me ofP 

Bass. ’Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled' mine estate, 

By something 2 showing a more swelling port® 

Than my faint means would grant continuance: 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From such a noble rate; but ray chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time something too prodigal 
Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most, in money and in love, 

And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts 1 owe. 

Ant, I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it; 

And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 

Within the eye of honour, be assured. 

My purse, ray person, my extremest moans. 

Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 

Bass, In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his follow of the self-same flight® 

The self-same way with more advised® watch. 

To find the other forth and by adventuring both 
I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof. 

Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much , and , like a wilful youth , 

That which I owe is lost; but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self® way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both 
Or bring your latter hazard back again 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant, You know me well, and herein spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance;® 

And oot of doubt you do me now more wrong 
In making question of my uttermost * ® 

Than if you had made waste of all I have: 

Then do but say to me what I should do 
That in your knowledge may by me be done , 

And I am prest^‘ unto it: therefore, speak. 

Bass, In Belmont is a lady richly left ; ‘ * 

And she is fair and, fairer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues; sometimes from her eyes 
I ^id receive fair speechless messages: 

Her name is Portia, nothing undervalued 
To ' ® Cato’s daughter , Brutus’ Portia : 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 

' errAarrassed ; 'somewhat; 'ostentatious bearing; ‘•pled^^fed; *an arrow 
Calculated for the same range, identical in length, weight and feathering ; 
•careful; ^find the other out; 'same; ®circamlocatioi^ '"in doubting my 
readiness to do my utmost in your service j ‘'ready (French pr^t); “with 
a large inheritance; “inferior m value to. 
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For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors, and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand , 

And many Jasons come in quest of her, 

0 my Antonio, had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind' presages me such thrift,* 

That I should questionless be fortunate! 

Ant. Thou know’st that all my fortunes are at sea; 

Neither have I money nor commodity* 

To raise a present sum: therefore go forth; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do: 

That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost. 

To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 

Go , presently inquire, and so will I , 

Where money is, and I no question make 

To have it of my trust or for my sake.* [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Belmont. A room in Portia’s house. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

For, By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this 
great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries were in 
the same abundance as your good fortunes are: and yet, for aught 
I see, they are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that 
starve with nothing. It is no mean happiness therefore , to be seated 
in the mean:® superfluity comes sooner by*^ white hairs, but com- 
petency lives longer. 

For. Good sentences^ and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better, if well followed. 

For. If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. 
It is a good divine that follows his own instructions: I can easier 
teach twenty what were good to be done , than be one of the twenty 
to follow mine own teaching. The brain may devise laws for the 
blood, but a hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree: such a hare is 
madness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes/ of good counsel the 
cripple. But this reasoning is not in the fashion* to choose me a 
husband. 0 me, the word ‘choose!’ I may neither choose whom 
I would nor refuse whom I dislike; so is the will of a living daugh- 
ter curbed by the will of a dead father.* Is it not hard, Nerissa, 
that I cannot choose one nor refuse none? 

Ner» Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men at their 

I 

twhich is omitted; (The omission of the relative is very common in 
Shakespeare); *succes; * m erchandi.se ; do not doubt that I shall have 
the money lent to me, either on my credit as a merchant or from per- 
sonal friendship; ‘play upon the two senses of the word mean: 1. little, 
trifling; ± middle; "sooner acquires; ’maxims; "the way; ‘pl^y upon 
the word will: 1. wil: % testament; (it is stipulated in her father’s will 
that she must marry the man who chooses her picture which is hidden in 
one of three caskets; the reason why this stipulation is made the reader 
will find out for himself a few lines further on). 
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death have good inspirations: therefore the lottery, that he hath 
devised in these three chests of gold, silver and lead, whereof who 
chooses his meaning chooses you, will, no doubt, never bo chosen 
by any rightly but one who shall rightly love. But what warmth 
is there in your affection towards any of these princely suitors that 
are already come? 

For. I pray thee, over-name them; and as thou namest them, 
I will describe them; and, according to my description, level' at 
my affection. 

Ner, First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por, Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of 
his horse; and he makes it a great appropriation to his own good 
parts, that ho can shoe him himself. 

Ner, Then there is the County* Palatine. 

Por. He doth nothing but frown, as who should say ‘If you 
will not have me, choose:’ ho hears merry tales and smiles not: I 
fear he will prove the weeping philosopher® when he grows old, 
being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth. I had rather be 
married to a death’s head with a bone in his mouth than to either 
of these. God defend mo from these two ! 

Ner, How say you by the French lord. Monsieur Le Bon? 

Por, God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. In 
truth, I know it is a sin to bo a mocker: but, he! why, he hath 
a horse better than the Neapolitan’s , a better bad habit of frowning 
than the Count Palatine ; he is every man in no man ; if a throstle 
sing, he falls straight a capering: he will fence with his own 
shadow : if I should marry him , I should marry twenty husbands. If 
he would despise me , 1 would forgive him , for if ho love mo to 
madness, I shall never requite him. 

Ner, What say you, then, to Falconbridge , the young baron 
of England? 

Por. You know I say nothing to him* for he understands not 
me, nor I him: he hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian, and 
you will come into the court and swear that I have a poor penny- 
worth in the English.® He is a proper® man’s picture, but, 
alas, who can converse with adurab-show? How oddly he is suited P 
I think he bought his doublet in Italy , his round hose in France , 
his bonnet in Germany and his behaviour every where. 

Ner. What think you of the Scottish lord, his neighbour? 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him , for he borrowed 
a box of the ear of the Englishman and swore he would pay him 
again when he was able : I think the Frenchman became his surety 
and sealed under for another.® 

Ner. How like you the young German, the Duke of Saxony’s 
nephew ? 

Por, Yerj vilely in the morning, when he is sober, and most 
vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk: when he is best, he is 
a little worse than a man , and when he is worst , ho is little better 

’aim, guess; *coiinl; ‘another Heraclitus; ‘Portia playfully uses the 
phrase^ ‘say to’ in a different sense from that which Nerissa meant; ‘You 
will bear me witness that I have but a very small stock of English ; •hand- 
some; ^dressed; "there is an allusion here to the constant assistance, or 
rather promises of assistance, that the French gave the Scots in their 
quarrels with the English. 

TJie Literary Reader. One volume edition, 5 
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than a beast: an* the worst fall that ever fell, I hope I shall 
make shift to go without him. 

Net\ If he should offer to choose, and choose the right casket, 
you should refuse to perform your father’s will , if you should refuse 
to accept him. 

For. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, set a deep 
glass of rhenish wine on the contrary^ casket, for if the devil bo 
within and that temptation without, I know he will choose it. I 
will do any thing, Nerissa, ere I’ll be married to a sponge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of these lords: 
they have acquainted me with their determinations; which is , in- 
deed, to return to their homo and to trouble you with no more 
suit, unless you may be won by some other sort^ than your fa- 
ther’s imposition^ depending on the caskets. 

For. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaste as 
Diana , unless I be obtained by the manner of my father’s will, I 
am glad this parcel of wooers are so reasonable, for there is not 
one among them but I dote on his very absence, and I pray God 
grant them a fair departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember , lady , in your father’s time , a 
Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, that came hither in company 
of the Marquis of Montferrat? 

Por. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio; as I think, he was so called. 

Ner, True, madam: he, of all the men that ever my foolish 
eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

For, I remember him well, and I remember him worthy of thy 
praise. 

Enter a Serving-man. 

How now! what nows? 

Serv, The four strangers® seek for you, madam, to take thier 
leave: and there is a forerunner come from a fifth, the Prince of 
Morocco , who brings word the prince his master will be here 
to-night. 

For. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good a heart as 
I can bid the other four farewell, I should be glad of his approach : 
if he have the condition® of a saint and the complexion of a 
devil, I had rather he should shrive me than wive me. 

Come, Nerissa. Sirrah, go before. 

Whiles wo shut the gates upon one wooer, another Igiocks at the 
door. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. Veyvice, A public place. 

Enter Bassanio and Shylock. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats; well. ^ 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months; well. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bound. ^ 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound; well. 

bf; 'wrong; 'method, manner; 'condition; Hhis is an oversight; six 
strangers have been enumerated; 'disposition, character; ^Antonio shall 
be my surety (horg). 
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Bass. May you stead me ? ' will you pleasure me P shall I^know 
your answer? 

S/iy. Three thousand ducats for three months and Antonio bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

S/iy, Antonio is a good* man. 

Bass, Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Sh^. Oh, no, no, no, no: my meaning in saying he is 
man is to have you understand me that he is sufficient. Yet his 
means are in supposition : ^ ho hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, 
another to the Indies; 1 understand, moreover, upon the Bialto,^ 
he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and other ven- 
tures he hath, squandered abroad. But ships are but boards , 
sailors but men : there bo land- rats and water-rats , water-thieves 
and land-thieves, I mean pirates, and then there is the peril of 
waters, winds and rocks. The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient. 
Three thousand ducats; I think I may take his bond. 

Bass, Bo assured you may. 

JShy. I will be assured 1 may; and, that I may bo assured, I 
will bethink mo. May I speak with Antonio? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

S/it/, Yes, to smell pork; to oat of the habitation which your 
prophet the Nazarito conjured the devil into.® I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so follow^ 
ing, but 1 will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 
you. What news on the Rialto? Who is he comes hero? 

Fnter Antonio. 

Bass, This is Signior Antonio. 

My. \A8ide\ How like a fawning publican he looks 1 
I hate him for he is a Christian. 

But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis and brings down 
The rate of usance^ here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip,^ 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation , and he rails , 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On mo, my bargains and my well- won thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cursed bo my tribe, 

If I •forgive him I 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear? 

My. I am debating of my present store. 

And, by the near guess of ray memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of /ull three thousand ducats. What of that? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 

Will furnish me. But soft! how many months 

Do you desire? [To AntJ] Rest you fair,* good signior; 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

• 

*can you assist me?; ’rich; ’doubtful; Hhe Exchange in Venice; ‘see 
Matthew 8, 32; “interest; ’a wrestler’s phrase meaning to catch hold of 
of a person in such a manner as entirely to leave him at the mercy of 
his opponent; “usury; “May the Lord preserve you. 


5 * 
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Anl. Shylock, although I neither lend nor borrow 
By taking nor by giving of excess,* 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants' of my friend, 

I’ll break a custom. Is he yet possess’d* 

How much ye would? 

S/iy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for thre^^iuonths. 

Shy, I had forgot; T;hree months; you told me so. 

Well then, your bond; and let me see; but hear you; 
Methpught you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep—* 

This Jacob from our holy Abram was. 

As his wise mother wrought in his behalf,® 

The third possessor; ay, he was the third — 

Ant. And what of him ? did he take interest ? 

Shy. No, not take interest, not, as you would say, 

Directly interest: mark what Jacob did 
When Laban and himself were compromised® 

That all the eanlings which were streak’d and pied 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. 

This was a way to thrive, and ho was blest: 

And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass. 

But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of heaven. 

Was this inserted^ to make interest good? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

Shy. I cannot tell; I make it breed as fast: 

But note me, signior. 

Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 

0, what a goodly outside falsehood hath!* 

Shy. Three thousand ducats; ’tis a good round sum. 

Three months from twelve; then, let mo see; the rate — 
Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding* to you? 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances: 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug. 

For sufterance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, , 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine , ' ® 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

Well then, it now appears you need my help: 

interest; * wants that require immediate satisfaction, as ripe fruit tequires 
plucking; ‘informed; *See Genesis xxx; ‘See Geneses xxvii; ‘had come 
to a mutu^ agreement; ’'inserted in the Bible; “These line are spoken to 
Bassanio while Shylock is, or affects to be. occupied in his calculations; 
•beholden; ‘®a loose outer coat or smockfrock. 
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Go to, then; you come to mo, and you say 
’Shylock, we would have moneys:’ you say so; 

You, that did void your rheum upon my board 
And foot' me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold: moneys is your suit. 

What should I say to you ? Should I not say 
^Hath a dog money? is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats?’ Or 
Shall I bend low and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 

Say this; 

‘Fair sir, you spit on mo on Wednesday last; 

You spurn’d me such a day; another time 
You call’d me dog; and for those courtesies 
I’ll lend you thus much^ moneys’? 

An^, I am as like'* to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends; for when did friendship take 
A breed ^ for barren metal of his friend? 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who,® if ho break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Sk^, Why, look you, how you storm! 

I would bo friends with you and have your love, 

Forget the shames that you have stain’d me with. 

Supply your present wants and take no doit® 

Of usance for my moneys, and you’ll not hear me; 

This is kind I offer. 

Bass, This were kindness. 

Shi/, This kindness will I show. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond;^ and, in a merry sport. 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Bo nominated for an equal pound* 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth mo. 

AnL Content, i’ faith: I ’ll seal to such a bond 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass* You shall not seal to such a bond for mo: 

I’ll rather dwell® in my necessity. 

Ant, Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: 

Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Ofjthrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shi/. O father Abram, what these Christians are. 

Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 

'kick; *much is often used with a plural noun ; ’likely; 'interest; *Thisuse 
of thecelative with no verb following, was not uncommon in old authors; 
•a small coin (Gf. Du. duit); ’a bond with your own signature alone 
attached to it; *a pound of flesh, which shall be accepted as an equiva- 
lent for the debt; ^continue. 
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The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this; 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture? 

A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say. 

To buy his favour, I extend* this friendship: 

If he will take it , so : if not , adieu ; 

And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

An I, Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s; 

Give him direction for this merry bond. 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight, 

See to my house, left in the fearful guard* 

Of an unthrifty knave, and presently 
I will be with you. 

Ant, Hie thee, gentle Jew. fS^it Shylock. 

The Hebrew will turn Christian : he grows kind. 

Bass. I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind. 

Ant. Como on: in this there can be no dismay; 

My ships come homo a month before the day. [Exeunt, 

ACT II. 

Scene I. Belmont. A room in Portia’s house. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the Prince of Morocco and his train; 
Portia, Nerissa, others attending. 

Mor, Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun. 

To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. 

Bring me the fairest creature northward born , 

Where Phaibus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles', 

And lot us make incision for your love, 

To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 

I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 

Hath fear’d-* the valiant; by my love, I swear 

The best-regarded virgins of our clime 

Have loved it too: I would not change this hue, 

Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 

For. In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice* direction of a maiden’s eyes; 

Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing: 

But if ray father had not scanted'* me 
And hedged me by his wit, to yield myself , 

His wife who wins me by that means 1 told you, 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair ® 

As any comer 1 have look’d on yet 

‘proffer; Hhe guardianship in wliieii no confidence can be^placed; 
•aflri^ted; M’ancifiil, fastidious; ‘'limited; “would have stood as fair for 
my affection. In the word ‘fair’ there is a reference to the complexion of 
the Moor. 
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For my affection. 

Mor. Even for that I thank you: 

Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets 
To try my fortune. By this scimitar 
That slew the Sophy ‘ and a Persian prince 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look , 

Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, 

Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides beaten by his page ; 

And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Miss that which one unworthier may attain, 

And die with grieving. 

Por, You must take your chance, 

And either not attempt to choose at all 
Or swear before you choose, if you choose wrong 
Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage : therefore bo advised. 

Mor, Nor will not.^ Come, bring me unto my chance. 

Por. First, forward to the temple:® after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 

Mor. Good fortune then! 

To make me blest or cursed’st among men. 

[Cornets^ and exeunt. 

Scene II. Venice. A street. 

Enter LaunceTiOt. 

Latin, Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from this 
Jew my master. The fiend is at mine elbow and tempts me 
saying to me ^Qobbo, Launcclot Oobbo, good Launcelot,’ or ‘good 
Gobbo,’ or ‘good Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, 
run away.^ My conscience says ‘No; take heed, honest Launcelot; 
take heed, honest Gobbo,’ or, as aforesaid, ‘honest Launcelot Gobbo; 
do not run ; scorn running with thy heels.’ Well, the most coura- 
geous fiend ‘bids me pack: ‘Yia!’^ says the fiend; ‘away!’ says 
the fiend; Tor the heavens, rouse up a brave mind,’ says the fiend, 
‘and run.' Well, my conscience, hanging about the neck of my 
heart, says very wisely to me ‘My honest friend Launcelot, being 
an honest man’s son,’ or rather an honest woman’s son: for, in- 
deed, my father did something smack , something grow to, he 
had a kimf of taste ; well , ray conscience says ‘Launcelot , budge 
not.’ ‘Budge,’ says the fiend, ‘Budge not,’ says my conscience. 

^name of the Emperor of Persia; ‘Observe the double negative with 
a negative sense, common in old authors: ‘Nor will 1 speak to lady’; Hhe 
temple or church where the Prince was to take the oath; “Italian, mean- 
ing away ; ®a household phrase applied to milk when burnt to the saucepan, 
and thence acquiring an unpleasant taste. 
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‘Conscience,’ say I , ‘you counsel well ‘Fiend say I, ‘you counsel 
well:’ to be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the Jew 
my master , who , God bless the mark , * is a kind of devil ; and , 
to run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend , who 
saving your reverence,* is the devil himself. Certainly the Jew 
is the very devil incarnal ; and , in my conscience , my conscience 
is but a kind of hard conscience, to offer to counsel me to stay 
with the Jew. The fiend gives the more friendly counsel: I will 
run, fiend; my heels are at your comihand; I will run, 

Enter Old Gobbo, with a basket. 

Gob. Master young man, you, I pray you, which is the way 
to master Jew’s? 

Lawn. [Aside^ 0 heavens, this is my true-begotten’father ! who, 
being more than sand-blind<,* high-gravel blind, knows me not: 
I will try confusions with him. 

Gob. Master young gentleman, I pray you, which is the way 
to master Jew’s? 

Laun, Turn up on your right hand at the next turning , but , 
at the next turning of all, on your left; marry,* at the very next 
turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly to the Jew’s 
house. 

Gob, By God’s sonties,^ ’twill be a hard way to hit. Can 
you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with him, dwell 
with him or no? 

Batin. Talk you of young Master Launcelot! [Aside] Mark mo 
now; now will I raise the waters. Talk you of young Master 
Launcelot? 

Gob, No master , sir , but a poor man’s son : his father, though 
I say it, is an honest exceeding poor man and, God be thanked, 
well to live. 

Laun, Well, let his father be what a’^ will, we talk of young 
Master Launcelot. 

Gob, Your worship’s friend and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun, But I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, I beseech you, 
talk you of young Master Launcelot? 

Gob, Of Launcelot, an^ ’t please your mastership. 

Laun, Ergo , Master Launcelot. Talk not of Master Launcelot , 
father*; for the young gentleman, according to Fates and Desti- 
nies and such old sayings , the Sisters Three and such branches 
of learning , is indeed deceased , or , as you would f say in plain 
terms , gone to heaven. 

Gob, Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very staff of my 
age, my very prop. 

Laun, Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel-post, a staff or a 
prop ? Do you know me, father ? 

Gob, Alack the day, I know you not, young gentldman : but I 
pray you, tell me, is my boy, God rest his soul, alive or dead. 

’an apology for some jirofano word; ’another apology; ’sand-blind, 
is a corruption of a prefix siun nz half; high-gravel is merely a jest; 
^‘origijiidly Mary, ns(;d hcra jis an cxph;live: •rorruptod from ‘sawfits’ or 
‘sanctities’; ‘‘he; ’if; "As oM men were frequently addressed by the young 
with the respectful title ‘father’, old Gobbo does not recognise his son at 
once. 
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Laun, Do you not know me, father? 

Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind; I know you not. 

, Laun* Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes , you might fail of 
the knowing me: it is a wise father that knows his own child. 
Well, old man, I will tell you news of your son: give me your 
blessing ; truth will come to light ; murder cannot be hid long ; a 
man’s son may, but at the length truth will out. * 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up: I am sure you are not Launoelot, 
my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let’s have no more fooling about it, but give 
me your blessing: I am Launcelot, your boy that was, your son 
that is, your child that shall be. 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of that: but I am Laun- 
celot, the Jew’s man, and I am sure Margery your wife is my 
mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed: I’ll be sworn, if thou be 
Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood. Lord worshipped 
might he be! what a beard hast thou got! thou hast got more hair 
on thy chin than Dobbin my fill-horse’ has on his tail. 

Laun. It should seem, then, that Dobbin’s tail grows backward: 
I am sure he had more hair of ® his tail than I have of my face 
when I last saw him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How dost thou and thy 
master agree? I have brought him a present. How ’greeyounow? 

Laun. Well, well: but, for mine own part, as I have set up 
ray rest* to run away , so I will not rest till I have run some 
ground. My master’s a very Jew: give him a present! give him 
a' halter: I am famished in his service; you may tell every finger 
I have with ray ribs. Father, I am glad you are come: give me* 
your present to one Master Bassanio, who, indeed, gives rare new 
liveries: if I serve not him, I will run as far as God has any 
ground. O rare fortune! hero comes the man: to him, father; 
for I am a Jew, if I serve the Jew any longer. 

Enter Bassanio , with Leonardo and other followers. 

Bass. You may do so; but let it be so hasted that supper be 
ready at the farthest by five of the clock. See these letters deli- 
vered; put the liveries to making, and desire Gratiano to come 
anon® to my lodging. {Exit a Servant, 

Laun. To .him, father. 

Gob. God bless your worship! 

Bass. Qramercy!^ wouldst thou aught with me? 

Gob, Hero’s my son , sir, a poor boy, — 

Laun. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew’s man; that would, 
sir, as my father shall specify — 

Gob. He tath a great inflection,® sir, as one would say, to 
serve, — 

'Stage-tradition makes Launcelot, at this point, kneel with his back 
to his sand-blind old father, who mistakes his long black hair for a beard ; 
*shaft-h<)rse; *on; “I have made up my mind, am determined; ‘redun- 
dant, common in Shakespeare; •immediately; ’grand nierci; “in these 
and following lines Gohbo and Launcelot mispronounce the hard words; 
Gobbo probably means here affection. 
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Laun, Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve the Jew, and 
have a desire, as my father shall specify — 

Gob, His master and ho, saving your worship’s reverence, are 
scarce cater-cousins — ' 

Laun, To be brief, the very truth is that the Jew, having 
done me wrong, doth cause mo, as my father, being, I hope, an 
old man, shall frutify^ unto you — 

Gob, I have here a dish of doves that I would bestow upon 
your worship, and my suit is— 

Laun, In very brief, the suit is impertinent to myself, as your 
worship shall know by this honest old man; and, though I say it, 
though old man, yet poor man, ray father. 

Bass, One speak for both. What would you? 

Laun, Serve you, sir. 

Goh, That is the very defect^ of the matter, sir. 

Bass, I know thee well; thou hast obtain’d thy suit: 

Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 

And hath prefer r’d thee, if it be preferment^ 

To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun, The old proverb is very well parted between my master 
Shylock and you, sir: you have the grace of God, sir, and he 
hath enough 

Bass, Thou speak’st it well. Go, father, with thy son. 

Take leave of thy old master and inquire 

My lodging out. Give him a livery 

More guarded ® than his fellows’ : see it done. 

Laun, Father, in. I cannot get a service, no; I have ne’er a 
tongue in my head. Well, if any man in Italy have a fairer tabled 
which doth oftor to swear upon a book , I shall have good fortune. 
Go to, here’s a simple line of life: ** here’s a small trifle of wives: 
alas, fifteen wives is nothing! eleven widows and nine maids is a 
simple coming-in for one man: and then to ’scape drowning thrice, 
and to be in peril of my life with the edge of a feather-bed; here 
are simple ’scapes. Well, if Fortune bo a woman, she’s a good 
wench for this gear. Father, come; I’ll take my leave of the Jew 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

\ Exeunt Launcelot and Old Gobho, 

Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this: 

These things being bought and orderly bestow’d. 

Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best esteem’d acquaintance: hie thee, go. 

Leon, My best endeavours shall be done herein. 

Enter Gratia NO. 

Gra. Where is your master? 

Leon, Yonder, sir, he walk^^ [Exit, 

’are barely on .‘^peakin^^ terms; Vrrtify; "‘effect; “to prefer means flo 
recommend for promoti(in’, and ‘to promote’; Hrissanio plays upon this 
double sense; ^the proverb referred to runs thus in its Scotch form: ‘The 
grace of God is geir enough ; “trimmed ; ’in the science of chiromancy 
the palm of the hand wa.s called a table; liauncelot looks on his palm 
and affirms that there is no man in Italy whose ‘table’ gives more posi- 
tive assurance of good fortune; “a poor, mean line, is ironical for the 
converse, 
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Gra. Signior Bassanio ! 

Bass. Gratiano ! 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. You have obtain’d it. 

Gra. You must not deny me: I must go with you to Belmont. 
Bass. Why, then you must. But hear thee, Gratiano; 

Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voice; 

Parts that become thee happily enough 
And in such eyes as ours appear not faults; 

But where thou art not known, why, there they show 

Something too liberal * Pray thee, take pain 

To allay with some cold drops of modesty 

Thy skipping spirit, lest through thy wild behaviour 

I be misconstrued in the place 1 go to 

And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me: 

If I do not put on a sober habit, ^ 

Talk with respect and swear but now and then, 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely, 

Nay more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh and say ^amen,’ 

Use all the observance of civility,'’ 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grandam, never trust me more. 

Bass. Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra, Nay, but I bar to-night; you shall not gauge me 
By what we do to-night. 

Bass, No, that wore pity: 

I would entreat you rather to put on 

Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 

That purpose merriment. But fare you well : 

I have some business. 

Gra, And I must to Lorenzo and the rest: 

But we will visit you at supper-tirae. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The same, A roinn in Sitylock’s house, 

Eyiter Jessica and Launcelot. 

Jes, I am sorry thou wilt leave my father so; 

Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil. 

Didst rob it of some taste ol tediousness. 

But faro thee well, there is a ducat for thee: 

And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest: 

Give him this letter; do it secretly; 

An(J so farewell: I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee. 

Laun. Adieu! tears exhibit® my tongue. Most beautiful pagan, 
most sweet Jew! if a Christian did not play the knave and get 
thee, I am much deceived. But, adieu: these foolish drops do 
somethfng drown ray manly spirit: adieu. 

’licentious; Memeanour; Vivilisation , refinemcnl: *fi;ravc appearance; 
he means inhibit. 
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Jea. Farewell, good Launcelot. [Exit LaunceloL 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 
To be ashamed to be my father’s child! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners. 0 Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife, 

Become a Christian and thy loving wife. [Exit, 

ScEKK IV. The same. A street. 

Enter Gratiako, Lorenzo, Salarino, and Salanio. 

Lot. Nay, we will slink away in supper- time, 

Disguise us at my lodging and return, 

All in an hour.* 

Gru, We have not made good preparation. 

Salar, We have not spoke us yet of torch-bearers.* 

Salan, ’Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly® order’d, 

And better in my mind not undertook. 

Lor, ’Tis now but four o’clock: we have two hours 
To furnish us. 

Enter Launcelot , with a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, what’s the news? 
Laun. An* it shall please you to break up® this, it shall seem 
to signify. 

Lor. I know the hand: in faith, ’tis a fair hand; 

And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra, Love-news, in faith. 

Laun, By your leave, sir. 

Lor. Whither goest thou? 

Laun. Marry, sir, to bid my old master the Jew to sup to-night 
with my new master the Christian. 

Lor. Hold here, take this: tell gentle Jessica 

I will not fail her; speak it privately. [Exit Launcelot, 
Go, gentlemen, 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night? 

I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Salar. Ay , marry , I ’ll be gone about it straight. 

Salan, And so will I. ' 

Lor, Meet me and Gratiano 

At Gratiano’s lodging some hour hence. 

Salar, ’Tis good we do so. 

[Exeunt Salar. and Salan, 
Gra, Was not that letter from fair Jessica? 

Lor, I must needs tell thee all. She hath directed 
How I shall take her from her father’s house. 

What gold and jewels she is furnish’d with. 

What page’s suit she hath in readiness. 

« 

*Graliano and his friend.s are contriving a masque or masquerade as a 
farewell entertainment to Bassanio ; ^made arrangements about torchbear- 
ers; ^elegantly; Mfj Hjreak open. 
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If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 

It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake: 

And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 

Unless she do it under this excuse, 

That she is issue to a faithless' Jew. 

Come, go with me; peruse this as thou goest: 

Fair Jessica shall bo my torch-bearer. ^Exeunt. 

Scene V. The same. Before Shylock’s home. 

Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 

Shy. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge, 

The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio: — 

What, Jessica! 2 — thou shalt not gormandise. 

As thou hast done with me: — What, Jessica! — 

And sleep and snore, and rend® apparel out; — 

Why, Jessica, I say! 

Laun, Why , J essica ! 

Shy, Who bids thee call? I do not bid thee call. 

Laun, Your worship was wont to tell me that 
I could do nothing without bidding. 

Enter Jessica. 

Jes. Call you? what is your will? 

Shy, I am bid forth* to supper, Jessica: 

There are my keys. But wherefore should I go ? 

I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 

But yet I ’ll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. Jessica, my girl. 

Look to my house. I am right loath to go ; 

There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest. 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night.*^ 

Laun, I beseech you, sir, go: my young master doth expect 
your reproach. ® 

Shy, So do I his. 

Laun, An they have conspired together, I will not say you shall 
see a masque ; but if you do , then it was not for nothing that my 
nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday ^ last at six o’clock i’ the 
morning, falling out that year on Ash- Wednesday was four year, 
in the afternoon. 

Shy, What , are there masques ? Hear you me, Jessica : 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squealing of the wry-neck’d fife,* 

Clamber not you up to the casements then. 

Nor thrust your head into the public street 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d® faces. 

But stop my house’s ears, I mean my casements: 

Unbelieving; ^the Jew calls his daughter; what and why are used as 
exclamations of impatience: %ear; ^invited out; ^last night; %e means 
perhaps approach; ^Easter-Monday ; '^because the musician always looks 
away from his instrument; '^painted, disguised; Shylock alludes also to 
Christian duplicity. 
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Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. By Jacob’s staff, I swear, 

I have no mind of feasting forth to-night: 

But I will go. Go you before me, sirrah; 

Say I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. Mistress, look out at window, for 
all this; 

There will come a Christian by, 

Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. ‘ [Exit. 

Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s offspring, ha? 

Jen. His words were ’Farewell mistress;’ nothing else. 

Shy. The patch ^ is kind enough, but a huge feeder; 

Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat: drones hive not with me; 
Therefore I part with him, and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow’d purse. Well, Jessica, go in: 

Perhaps I will return immediately: 

Do as I bid you; shut doors after you: 

Fast bind, fast find; 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. [BfM. 

Jes. Farewell; and if my fortune bo not crost, 

I have a father, you a daughter, lost, [Exit. 

Scene VL The same. 

Enter Gratiano and Salarino , masqued. 

Gra. This is the pent-house under which Lorenzo 
Desired us to make stand. 

Salar. His hour is almost past, 

Gra. And it is marvel ho out-dwelP his hour. 

For lovers ever run before the clock. 

Salar. 0, ten times faster Yenus’ pigeons fly 

To seal love’s bonds new-made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith* unforfeited! 

Gra. That ever holds : who riseth from a feast 

With that keen appetite that he sits down? 

Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
That ho did pace them first? All things th^^t are, 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 

How like a younkor® or a prodigal 

The scarfed^ bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind! 

How like the prodigal* doth she return, 

With over-weather’d® ribs and ragged sails ,f. 

Lean, rent and beggar’d by the strumpet wind! 

Salar. Here comes Lorenzo: more of this hereafter. 

i‘it is worth a Jew’s eye’ is proverbial, and probably dates from the time 
when large ransoms were extorted by torture from the wealthy fJews in 
the middle ages by their oppressors; ‘^fool; "^out-stays; ^faith bound by 
contract; ^tread in reverse order, retrace; ‘^gay young fellow; ^decked 
with flags ; *the prodigal son ; three lines back tne word prodigal is taken 
in the sense of dissolute person; -’injured by storms. 
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Enter Lorenzo. 

Lor, Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode;' 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait: 

When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
ril watch as long for you then. Approach; 

Here dwells my father Jew. Ho ! who’s within ? 

Enter Jessica, above in hoi/s clothes, 

Jes, Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty. 

Albeit I’ll swear that I do know your tongue. 

Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jes. Lorenzo, certain, and my love indeed. 

For who‘^ love I so much? And now who knows 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 

Lor, Heaven and thy thoughts are witness that thou art. 

Jes. Hero, catch this casket; it is worth the pains. 

I am glad ’tis night, you do not look on me, 

For I am much ashamed of my exchange: 

But love is blind and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Descend, tor you must be ray torchbearer. 

Jes, What, must I hold a candle to my shames? 

They in themselves, good sooth,® are too too light.' 

Why, ’tis an office of discovery, love; 

And I should bo obscured. 

Lor. So are you, sweet, 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy.^ 

But come at once; 

For the close night doth play the runaway,® 

And we are stay’d for at Bassanio’s feast. 

Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 

With some more ducats, and bo with you straight. 

^ [Exit above, 

Gra. Now, by my hood, a Gentile and no Jcw.^ 

Lor. Beshrew® me but E love her heartily; 

For she is wise, if I can judge of her. 

And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, 

And frue she is, as she hath proved herself, 

And therefore, like herself, wise, fair and true, 

Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, below. 

Whaf, art thou come? On, gentlemen; away! 

Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[Exit with Jessica and Salarino. 

^tay, tarrying; %ho is frequently used by Shakespeare for ‘whom' ; 
good trum ; '*play upon the two senses of the word light : giddy and not 
dark or bright ; -’there is a play also on Llie word obscured ; Jessica means 
that she ought to be hidden, Lorenzo that her lustre is dimmed; ‘^the 
secret night is stealing away ; ^play uppn Gentile and gentle ; ®curse me. 
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Enter Antonio, 


Ant Who’s there? 

Gra. Signior Antonio I 

Ant Fie, fie, Gratianol where are all the rest? 

’Tis nine o’clock: our friends all stay for you. 

No masque to-night: the wind is come about; 

Bassanio presently will go aboard: 

I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra. I am glad on’t: I desire no more delight 

Than to be under sail and gone to-night. [Exeunt 

Scene. VII, Belmont A room in Portia’s house. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter Portia, with the Prince of Morocco, 

and their trains. 

For, Go draw aside the curtains and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. 

Now make your choice. 

Mor, The first, of gold, who* this inscription bears, 

’Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire;’ 

The second, silver, which this promise carries, 

’Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves;’ 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, 

’Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.’ 
How shall I know if I do choose the right? 

For. The one of them contains my picture, prince: 

If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor. Some god direct my judgement! Let me see; 

I will survey the inscriptions back again. 

What says this leaden casket? 

’Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.’ 
Must give: for what? for lead? hazard for lead? 

This casket threatens. Men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages: 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross;* 

I’ll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 

What says the silver with her virgin hue? 

’Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.’ 

As much as he deserves! Pause there, Morocco, 

And weigh thy^ value with an even hand: 

If thou be’st rated by thy estimation. 

Thou dost deserve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady: 

And yet to be afeard of my deserving * 

Were but a weak disabling® of myself. 

As much as I deserve! Why, that’s the lady: 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces and in qualities of breeding; o 

But more than these, in love I do deserve. 


^sometimes used instead of which; *vile appearances; ^depreciation, 
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What if I stray’d no further, but chose here? 

Let’s see once more this saying graved in gold ; 

’Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.’ 
Why, that’s the lady; all the world desires her; 

Prom the four corners of the earth they come, 

To kiss this shrine , this mortal-breathing saint : 

The Hyrcanian* deserts and the vasty * wilds 
Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia: 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits, but they come, 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is ’t like® that lead contains her? ’Twere damnation 
To think so base a thought: it were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave' 

Or shall I think in silver she’s immured , 

Being ton times undervalued to tried gold?^ 

O sinful thought! Never so rich a gem 

Was set in worse than gold. They have in England 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold, but that’s insculp’d upon;^ 

But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. Deliver me the key: 

Here do 1 choose, and thrive I as I may! 

Por. There, take it, prince; and if my form lie there, 

Then I am yours. [^He unlocks the golden casket. 

Mor, O hell ! what have we here ? 

A carrion Death,’ within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll! I’ll read the writing. 

[lieadsi All that glisters is not gold; 

Often have you heard that told: 

Many a man his life hath sold 
But my outside to behold: 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgement old, 

Your answer had not been inscroll’d: 

Fare you well; your suit is cold.® 

Cold, indeed; and labour lost: 

Then, farewell, heat, and welcome, frost! 

Portia, adieu. I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part.® 

[Exit with his train. Flourish of cornets. 
Por, A gentle riddance. Draw the curtains, go 

Let of his complexion choose me so. [Exeunt. 


^Hyrcania was a name given to a district south of the (Caspian; -waste, 
desolate; •’likely; dead would be too common a metal to enclose her 
shroud* here called ‘cerecloth’; -dn 1600, tlie year in which this play was 
first prilfted , gold was to silver in the proportion of 10 to 1; ^graven on 
the outside , cut in relief ’a skull from which the flesh had rotted off ; 
% familiar expression in those days, meaning, your suit or request meets 
a cold reception; '-^depart. 

. The Literary Reader. One volume edition. 6 
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Scene VIII. Venice. A street. 

Enter Salaeino and Salanio. 

Salar. Why , man, I saw Bassanio under sail : 

With him is Gratiano gone along; 

And in their ship I am sure Lorenzo is not. 

Salan. The villain Jew with outcries raised * the duke , 

Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship. 

Salar. He canae too late, the ship was under sail: 

But there the duke was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica: 

Besides, Antonio certified the duke 
They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Salan. I never heard a passion ^ so confused, 

So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets: 

’My daughter! 0 my ducats! 0 my daughter! 

Fled with a Christian ! 0 my Christian ducats ! 

Justice! the law! my ducats), and my daughter! 

A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats. 

Of double ducats , stolen from me by ray daughter ! 

And jewels, two stones, two rich and precious stones. 
Stolen by my daughter! Justice! find the girl; 

She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats.’ 

Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 

Crying, his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 

Salan. Let good Antonio look he keep his day,® 

Or he shall pay for this. 

Salar. Marry, well remember’d. 

I reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday. 

Who told mo, in the narrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught:^ 

I thought upon Antonio when he told mo; 

And wish’d in silence that it were not his, 

Salan. You were best to tell Antonio what you hear; 

Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 

Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part: 

Bassanio told him he would make some speed 
Of his return: he answer'd, ‘Do not so; 

Slubber® not business for my sake, Bassanio, 

But stay the very riping of the time; 

And for® the Jew’s bond which he hath of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind •of love; ^ i 
Be merry, and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship and such fair ostents® of love 
As shall conveniently® become you there:’ 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 

^roused; ^passionate outcry ; "be punctual to his day of payment ; Weighted; 
Ho slur, pass over lightly j *’as forj loving mind; «show, appearance; 
i^uitably, 



Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 

And with affection^ wondrous sensible* 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand; and so they parted. 

Salami, I think he only loves the world for him. 

I pray thee, let us go and find him out 
And quicken his embraced heaviness* 

With some delight or other. 

Salar, Do we so. [Exeunt, 

Scene IX, Belmont. A room In Portia’s house. 

Enter Xerissa with a Servitor. 

Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee; draw the curtain straight:"* 
The Prince of Arragon hath ta’en his oath, 

And comes to his election^ presently. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the Prince oe Arragon , Portia . 
(ind their trains. 

J^or Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince: * 

If you choose that wherein I am contain’d, 

Straiglit shall our nuptial rites be solemnized: 

But if you fail, without more speech, my lord. 

You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. I am enjoin’d by oath to observe three things: 

P’irst, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket ’twas 1 chose; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage: 

Lastly , 

If 1 do fail in fortune of my choice, 

Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

For. To these injunctions every one doth swear 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Ar. And so have I address’d me.^ Fortune now 

To my heart’s hope! Gold; silver; and base lead. 

‘Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.’ 
You shall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 

What says the golden chest ? ha ! let me see : 

‘Who* chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.’ 
What many men desire ! that ‘many’ may be meant 
By the fool multitude, that choose by show , 

Not learning more than the fond^ eye doth teach; 

Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather® on the outward wallj 
Eveif in the force and road of casualty.^ 

I will not choose what many men desire, 

Because I wil not jump^® with common spirits 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 

^ Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house; 

^emotion; ^sensitive; -Hhe sadness to which he clings; ^straightway, 
directly ; ^choice ; '’prepared myself ; Yoolish ; ^’storin ; ^more exposed to 
rubuallies than it would be anywhere else ; i^’agree with. 



Tell me onuce more what title thou dost bear: 

‘Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves:* 
And well said too; for who shall go about 
To cozen fortune and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O, that estates, degrees and offices 

Were not derived corruptly, and that clear honour 

Wore purchased^ by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then should cover ^ that stand bare! 

How many be commanded that command! 

How much low peasantry would then bo glean’d 
From the true seed of honour! and how much honour 
Pick’d from the chaff and ruin^ of the times 
To be new- varnish’d I Well, but to my choice: 

‘Who chooseth mo shall get as much as he deserves.’ 

I will assume desert. Give me a key for this, 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

[Be opens the silver casket. 

For. Too long a pause for that which you find there. 

Ar. What’s here? the portrait of a blinking idiot. 

Presenting me a schedule! I will read it. 

How much unlike art thou to Portia! 

How much unlike my hopes and ray deservings! 

‘Who chooseth me shall have as much as he deserves.’ 
Did I deserve no more than a fool’s head ? 

Is that my prize? are my deserts no better? 

Por. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices 
And of opposed natures. 

What is here? 

[^Reads^ The fire seven times tried this: 

Seven times tried that judgement is, 

. That did never choose amiss. 

Some there be that shadows kiss; 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss; 

There be fools alive, I wis,^ 

Silver’d o’er; and so was this. 

. Take what wife you will to bed , 

I will ever be your head:® 

So be gone: you are sped.® 

Still more fool I shall appear ^ 

By the time^ I linger here: 

With one fool’s head I came to woo, 

But 1 go away with two. 

Sweet, adieu. I’ll keep my oath. 

Patiently to bear my wroth. ^ 

[Exeunt Array on and train* 
Por, Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 

O, these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 

^acquired j 2^ear their hats, as masters; Refuse, rubbish; '*yv/is, Dutch 
ffewis; ‘‘whether you marry or not, you will always have a foors head. 
In these lines there is perhaps a reference to the text ‘The husband is 
the head of the wife’. (Ephesians 23) ; t^disposed of ; ^in proportion to the 
time. 
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They have the wisdom by their wit to lose.* 

Ner» The ancient saying is no heresy, 

Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

For, Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Where is my lady? 

Here: what would ray lord?^ 

Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord ; 

From whom he bringeth sensible” regreets, 

To wit, besides commends'^ and courteous breath,® 

Gifts of ricli value. Yet I have not seen 
So likely^ an ambassador of love: 

A day in April never came so sweet. 

To show how costly summer was at hand , 

As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

No more, I pray thee: I am half afcard 
Thou wilt say anon ho is some kin to thee, 

Thou spend’st such high-day” wit in praising him. 

Come, come, Ncrissa: for I long to see 
Quick Cupid’s post'^ that conies so mannerly. 

Bassanio, lord Love, if thy will it be! [ExeiinL 

ACT III. 

Scene 1. Venice, A street. 

Enter SAiiANio <i)id Salarino. 

Salmi. Now, what news on the Rialto? 

Salar, Why, yet it lives there unchecked*” that Antonio hath 
a ship of rich lading wrecked on the narrow seas ; ‘ ‘ the Goodwins, * * 
I think they call the place; a very dangerous flat and fatal, where 
the carcases of many a tall ship lie buried, as they say, if my 
gossip Report be an lionest woman of her word. 

Salan, I would she were as lying a gossip in that as ever 
knapped'” ginger or made her neighbours believe she wept for the 
death of a third husband. But it is true, without any slips of 
prolixity or crossing the plain highi^ay of talk, that the good 
Antonio, the honest Antonio, — 0 that 1 had a title good enough 
to keep his naTne company ! — 

Salar, Come, the full stop. 

Salan, Ha! what sayest thou? Why, the end is, he hath lost a 
ship. 

Salar, I would it might prove the end of his losses. 

Salan, Let^ me say ‘amen’ betimes, lest the devil cross my prayer, 
for here he comes in the likeness of a Jew. 

Hhey arc so over-wise, that their subtlety leads them to make a wrong 
choice ; -Portia jestingly addresses the servant by a title corresponding to 
that which he? had used in addressing her; Isuhstantial ; ^greetings; ^’com- 
pliment#; '’words; ^promising; %oliday , splendid, extraordinary • •'post- 
man, courier; "Hhe rnrnour is curreiit there uncontradicted; 'Hlie English 
Channel; ^Hhe Goodwin Sands, off the eastern coeast ot Kent ; Snapped , 
broke into small pieces. Ginger was a favourite condiment with old people. 


Serv, 

For, 

Serv. 


For, 


Ner, 



Enter Shylock. 


How now, Shylock! what news among the merchants? 

Shy, You knew, none so well, none so well as you, of my 
daughter’s flight. 

Salar, That’s certain: I, for my part, knew the tailor that made 
the wings she flew withal * 

Salan, And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was fledg- 
ed; and then it is the complexion** of them all to leave the dam. 

Shy, She is damned for it. 

Salar, That’s certain, if the devil may be her judge. 

Shy, My own flesli and blood to rebel! 

Salan. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at these years? 

Shy. I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood. 

Salar, There is more ditference between thy flesh and hers than 
between jet and ivory; more between your bloods than there is 
between red wine and rhenish. But tell us, do you hear whether 
Antonio have had any loss at sea or no? 

Shy. There I have another bad match a bankrupt, a prodigal, 
who dare scarce show his head on the Kialto; a beggar, that was 
used to come so sinug^ upon the mart; let him look to his bond: 
he was wont to call mo usurer; let him look to his bond: he was 
wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy ; let him look to his 
bond. 

Salar, Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take his 
flesh: what’s that good for? 

Shy, To bait fish withal: if it will feed nothing else, it will 
feed rny revenge. He hath disgraced me, and hindered me half a 
million;^ laughed at rny losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine 
enemies; and what’s his reason? J am a Jew. Hath not a Jew 
eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? fed^ with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed l)y the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If 
you prick us , do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? 
if you poison us, do we not d*e? and if you wrong us, shall we 
not revenge? If we are lik(; you in the rest, we will resemble 
you in that. I£ a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? 
Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance 
be by Christian example? Why, revenge. The villany you teach 
me, I will execute, and it shall go ha^rd but I ‘‘will better the 
instruction. 


Entpy a Hervant. 

Serv, Gentlemen, ray master Antonio is at his hoi?se and desires 
to speak with you both. 

Salar, We have been up and down to seek him. 


*the hoy’s dress in which slie made her escape ; -nature ; ’hargaiK, ; hieat ; 

"’hindered rne from gnining half a million ducats; lie not fed; 'The 
obstacles must be gTeat indeed which shall prevemt me from improving 
upon your teaching. 
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Enter Tubal. 

Salan, Here comes another of the tribe: a third cannot be 
matched, ‘ unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

[Exeunt Salan., Salar., and Servant. 

Shy* How now, Tubal ! what news from Genoa ? hast thou found 
my daughter? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her , but cannot find her. 

Shy. Why, there, there, there, there! a diamond gone, cost me 
two thousand ducats in Frankfort! The curse never fell upon our 
nation till now; I never felt it till now: two thousand ducats in 
that; and other precious, precious jewels. I would my daughter 
were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! would she were 
hearsed at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin! No news of 
them? Why, so: and I know not what’s spent in the search: why, 
thou loss upon loss! the thief gone with so much, and so much to 
find the thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge: nor no ill lucks 
stirring but what lights on my shoulders; no sighs but of my breath- 
ing; no tears but of my shedding. 

Tub, Yes, other men have ill luck too: Antonio, as I hoard in 
Genoa, — 

Shy, What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub, Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy, J thank God, I thank God. Ts’t true, is’t true? 

Tub, I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal : good news, good news ! ha, ha ! 
where? in Genoa? 

Tub, Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, in one night 
fourscore ducats. 

Shy, Thou stickest a dagger in me: T shall never see my gold 
again: fourscore ducats at a sitting! fourscore ducats! 

'Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy, 1 am very glad of it: I’ll plague him; I’ll torture him: 
I am glad of it. 

Tub, One of thorn showed me a ring that ho had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! Thou torturest me. Tubal: it was my 
turquoise; I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor: I would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkeys, 

TuL But Antonio is certainly undone. 

S/iy, Nay, that’s true, that’s very true. Go, Tubal, fee me an 
officer; 2 bespeak him a fortnight before. 1 will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit; for, were he out of Venice, I can make what 
merchandise 1 will. Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue; 
go, good Tubal; at our synagogue, Tubal. 

Scene *11. Belmont, A room in Portia’s house. 

Enter Bassanio , Portia, Gratiano, Nerissa, Attendants. 

Bor, I pray you , tarry : pause a day or two 

©efore you hazard ; for , in choosing wrong , 

^cannot be found to match them; '^engage me an officer to be ready to 
arrest Antonio. 



I lose your company: therefore forbear awhile. 

There’s something tells me, but it is not love, 

I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 

Hate counsels not in such a quality.* 

But lest you should not understand me well, — 

And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, — * 

I would detain you here some month or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but I am then forsworn; 

So will T never be : so may you miss me ; 

But if you do , you ’ll make me wish a sin , 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes. 

They have o’erlook’d^ me and divided me; 

One half of mo is yours, the other half yours, 

Mine own, 1 would say; but if mine, then yours, 

And so all yours. O, these naughty* times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights! 

And so, though yours, not yours. Prove it so. 

Let fortune go to hell for it, not 
I speak too long; but ’tis to peize*’ the time, 

To eke it and to draw it out in length , 

To stay^ you from election. 

Bass, Let me choose; 

For as I am, I live upon the rack. 

For, Upon the rack, Bassanio! then confess 

What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bass* None but that ugly treason of mistrust, 

Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love: 

There may as wel be amity and life 
‘Tween snow and fire, as treason and my love, 
i’or. Ay, but 1 fear you speak upon the rack. 

Where men enforced do speak anything. 

Bass, Promise me life, and I’ll confess the truth. 

For, Well then, confess and live. 

Bass. ‘Confc.ss’ and ‘love’ 

Had been the very sum of my confession;* 

O happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach mo answers for deliverance! 

But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

For, Away, then! I am lock’d in one of them:^ 

If you do love me, you will find me out.^ 

Nerissa and tbe rest, stand all aloof. 

Let music sound while ho doth make his choice; 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end. 

Fading*" in music: that the comparison 

May stand more proper, ray eye shall be the stream 

* Hatred would not give coutist^ls of such a kind as those which 1 am 
giving you; -Portia menus, ‘And yet, since a maiden may only think and 
not speak her thouglits, you will not understand me, however long you 
stay; fascinated; ‘wicked*; ’If it prove that I, who am yours by afiec- 
tion , am not yours owing to your unlucky choice of caske^ J'ortune 
ought to suffer the penalty, not 1; "to weigh with deliberation ^prevent; 
«Had you said ‘love’ in.stead of ‘live’ you would have expressed all that 
1 have to confess; -’Hein' the curtain is withdrawn which concealed the 
caskets; * "vanishing. 
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And watery death-bed for him. He may win; 

And what is music then? Then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : such it is 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear 
And summon him to marriage.* Now he goes, 

With no less presence,** but with much more love, 

Than young Alcidos, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster: I stand for sacrifice; 

The rest aloof are the Dardanian** wives, 

With bleared visages , come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live: with much much more dismay 
I view the fight than thou that makest the fray. 

Music ^ whilst Bassanio comments on the caskets to himself. 

Son a. 

Tell me where is fancy'* bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head 
How begot, how nourished? 

Reply, reply. 

It is engender’d in the eyes. 

With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy’s knoll : 

I’ll begin it, - Ding, dong, bell. 

ALL Ding, dong, bell. 

Hass, So may the outward shows be least themselves: 

The world is still'* deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice. 

Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow® 

Will bless it and approve^ it with a text , 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts: 

How many cowards, whoso hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 

Who inward search’d, have livers white as milk;* 

And these assume but valour’s excrement^ 

T8 render them redoubted! Look on beauty. 

And you shall see ’tis purchased by the weight; 

Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

musicians who were to accompany the bride'’ room to the house 
of the bride went betimes to awaken him ; -hij'h, proud l)earin^ ; *^Troyan ; 
dove; •'’constantly; ‘’some one of grave aspect; prove it to he true ; ‘‘a 
while liver was considered the badge of cowardice ; %air which gives them 
the appearance of being brave. 
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Making them lightest that wear most of it:‘ 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness-^ often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled® shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty*/ in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on. 

To entrap the wisest Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 

Hard food for Midas, ^ I will none of thee; 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
‘Tween man and man: but thou, thou meagre lead. 
Which rather threatenest than dost promise aught, 

Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence; 

And here choose I: joy be the consequence! 

For, [Aside] How all the other passions lioet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash -cm braced despair, 

And shuddering fear, and green eyed jealousy! 

0 love. 

Be moderate; allay thy ecstasy ; 

In measure rein thy joy; scant this excess. 

1 feel too much thy Idessing: make it less, 

For fear I surfeit, 

}j(iss. What find I here? 

[Opening the leaden casket. 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit! What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

8cem they in motion? Here are sever’d lips, 

Parted with sugar breath : so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friencU. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : but her eyes , — 

How could lie see to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his 
And leave itself unfurnish’d.® Yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise^ doth wrong this shadow 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow , 

Doth limp behind the substance. Here’s the scroll, 

The continent" and summary of my fortune. 

[Reads] You that choose not by the view, 

Chance as fair and choose as true ! 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content and seek no new. ‘ 

If you be well pleased with this 
And hold your fortune for your bliss, 

h3lay upon the two senses of ‘light’, i e. in weight and in conduct ; “fic- 
titious beauty; ’deceptive; ‘perliaps ironically for tlie converse; ^Midas 
had prayed that everytliirig he touched might turn to gold, and found 
himself likely to be famislied by the literal fulfilment of his prayer ; %ot 
equipped with its fellow cyi?; "Portia herself; ^that which contains. 
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Turn you where your lady is 
And claim her with a loving kiss. 

A gentle scroll. Fair lady, by your leave: 

I come by note, to give and to receive.* 

Like one of two contending in a prize, ^ 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes, 

Hearing applause and universal shout, 

Giddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no; 

So, thrice-fair lady, stand T, even so; 

As doubtful whether what I see be true. 

Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 

I*or. You see me, Lord Bassanio, where 1 stand. 

Such as 1 am: though for myself alone 
T would not be ambitious in my wish. 

To wish myself much b(itter; yet, for you 
I would bo trebled twenty times myself; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rieh; 

’riiat only to stand high in your account,** 

1 might in virtues, beauties, livings,^ friends, 

Exceed account; but the full sum of mo 
Is sum of something, which, to term in gross, 

Is an unlesson’d girl, unseboord, nnj)ractiscd ; 

Happy in tliis, she is not yet so old 
Blit she may learn; liappier than this, 

8he is not i)red so dull but slio can learn; 

Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to Ixi directiid, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself and wliat is mine to you and yours 
Is now con verbal : but now' I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now. 

Tin’s bouse, these servants and this same Tnysell' 

Arc yours, ray lord: I give tlimu with this ring; 

Which wlien you ])art from, lose, or give away, 

Let it presage tlic ruin of your love 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you.^ 

Bass, Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 

Onlj my blood speaks to you in my veins; 

And there is such confusion in my powers. 

As, after some oration fairly'^ spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude; 

Where every something, being blent together , 

Tur^is to a wild of nothing, save of joy , 

Express’d and rot express’d. But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence: 

*1 conic accordini^' to wi’itlcu warrant (the scroll just read) to'j^iyc’ a kiss 
and 'i'e(«ivc’ llie lady; -contest for a prize ; '’estimation; ’estates ; -'be innu- 

merable; ‘’to deliiie’ L'enerally ; 'a few moments a^*o ; '‘and ^ive me such 
strong ground for complaining of your conduct that you will he unable to 
defend it; ‘Vlearly, well. 
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0, then be bold to eay Bassanio’s dead! 

Ner, My lord and lady, it is now our time, 

That have stood by and seen our wishes prosper, 

To cry, good joy: good joy, my lord and lady! 

Gra, My lord Bassanlo and my gentle lady, 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish; 

For I am sure you can wish none from me: 

And when your honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you. 

Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bass, With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 

Gra, I thank your lordship, you have got me one. 

My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours: 

You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid; 

You loved, I loved for intermission.' 

No more pertains to me,^ ray lord, than you. 

Your fortune stood upon the casket there, 

And so did mine too, as the matter falls; 

For wooing here until I sweat again, 

And swearing till my very roof^ was dry 
With oaths of love, at last, if promise last, 

I got a promise of this fair one here 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved* her mistress. 

Par, Is this true, Nerissa? 

Ner, Madam*, it is, so you stand pleased withal. 

Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 

Gra. Yes, faith, ^ my lord. 

Bass, Our feast shall be much honour'd in your marriage. 

But who comes hero? Lorenzo and his infidel? 

What, and my old Venetian friend Salerio ? 

Enter Lorenzo, Jessica, and Salerio, a Messnnjer 
from Venice, 

Bass. Lorenzo and Salerio, welcome hither; 

If that the youth of niy new interest® here 
Have power to bid you welcome. By your leave, 

I bid my very^ friends and countrymen, 

Sweet Portia, welcome. 

Por. So do I, my lord: 

They are entirely welcome. ^ 

Lor. I thank your honour. For my part, my lord, 

My purpose was not to have seen you here; 

But meeting with Salerio by the way, 

He did intreat me, past all saying nay,” 

To come with him along 

Saler. I did , my lord ; ' 

And I have reason for it. Signor Antonio 
Commends him to you. [^Gives Bassanlo a letter. 

Bass, Ere I ope his letter, 

*1 loved to till up the lime; *our circumstances are the same; *fhe root 
of my mouth; '^obtained; Hruly; “if the short space of time that has 
elapsed since Portia ac(;epted me as her husband ; ’true ; ®heyond all 
possibility of refusal. 



I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 

Saler, Not sick, ray lord, unless it be in mind; 

Nor well, unless in mind; his letter there 
Will show you his estate.* 

Gra, Nerissa, cheer yon stranger; bid her welcome. 

Your hand, Salerio: what’s the news from Venice? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? 

I know he will be glad of our success ; 

We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 

Saler, I would you had won the the fleece that he hath lost. 
Por. There are some shrewd* contents in yon same paper, 
That steals the colour from Bassanio’s cheek; 

Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the world 

Could turn so much the constitution 

Of any constant man. What, worse and worse! 

With leave, Bassanio; I am half yourself, 

And 1 must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper brings you. 

Bass, 0 sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 

When I did first impart my love to you , 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins , I was a gentleman ; 

And then I told you true : and yet , dear lady , 

Rating myself at nothing, you shall see " 

How much I was a braggart. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That 1 was worse than nothing; for, indeed, 

I have engaged myself to a dear friend. 

Engaged my friend to his mere® enemy, 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 

The paper as the body of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 

Issuing* life-blood. But is it true, Salerio? 

Have all his ventures fail’d? What, not one hit?® 

From Tripolis, from Mexico and England, 

From Lisbon, Barbary and India? 

And not one vessel ’scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks? 

Baler, • Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 

He would not take it. Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound® a man; 

He plies ^ the duke at morning and at night, 

And doth impeach the freedom of the state,® 

If they deny him justice: twenty merchants. 

The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
• Of greatest port , ® have all persuaded with ‘ ® him j 

‘condition; ‘evil; ‘thorough, inveterate; 'emitting; ‘succeeded; «ruin; 
urges, importunes; ^denies that strangers have equal rights in Venice; 
importance; “'advised, argued with. 
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But none can drive him from the envious* plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice and his bond. 

Jes, When I was with him I have hoard him swear 
To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 

That he would rather have Antonio’ flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him: and I know, ray lord, 

If law, authority and power deny-^ not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

For. Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble? 

Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The best-condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies, and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

For, What sum owes he the Jew? 

Bass. For me three thousand ducats. 

For, What, no more? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface'^ the bond; 

Double six thousand, and then treble that, 

Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio’s fault. 

First go with me to church and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never shall you lie by Portia’s side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over: 

When it is paid, bring your true friend along. 

My maid Nerissa and myself meantime 

Will live as maids and widows. Come, away! 

For you shall hence upon your wedding-day: 

Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer:' 

Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. 

But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass, [^Beads] Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, 
my creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to the 
Jew is forfeit and since in paying it, it is impossible I should 
live, all debts are cleared between you and I, if I might but see 
you at my death. Notwithstanding, use your pleasure: if your 
love do not persuade you to come, let not my letter. 

For. O love, dispatch all business, and be gonef 
Bass. Since I have your good leave to go away, 

I will make haste: but, till I come again, 

No bod shall e’er be guilty of my stay,® 

No rest be interposer ’twixt us twain. [Exeunt. 

< 

Scene III. Venice, A street. 

Enter SiiYLOCti, Salakino, Antonio, and Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him: tell not me of mercy; 

This is the fool that lent out money gratis: 

’malicious i Morbid; ^cancel; ‘countenance; Mbrfeited; Marrying, absence. 
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Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylook. 

Shy, I’ll have my bond; speak not against my bond: 

I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond. 

Thou call’dst mo dog before thou hadst a cause; 

But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs: 

The duke shall grant me justice. I do wonder , 

Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond' 

To come abroad with him at his request. 

Ant, I pray thee, hear mo speak. 

Shy, I’ll have ray bond; I will not hear thee speak: 

I’ll have my bond; and therefore speak no more, 
ril not be made a soft and dull-eyed* fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not; 

I’ll have no speaking: I will have my bond. [Exit, 
Salar, It is the most impenetrable cur 
That over kept^ with men. 

Ant, Let him alone: 

I’ll follow him no more with bootless prayers. 

He seeks my life; his reason well I know; 

I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 

Many that have at times made moan^ to mo; 

Therefore he hates me. 

Salar, I am sure the duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold.* 

Ant, The duke cannot deny the course of law:* 

For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Yenice, if it be denied. 

Will much impeach the justice of his state 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Conslsteth of all nations. Therefore , go : 

These griefs and losses have so bated ^ mo, 

That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to ray bloody creditor. 

Well, gaoler, on. Pray God, Bassanio come 

To see me pay his debt, and then I care not I [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. Belmont, A 7'oom in Portia’s house. 

Enter Poutia, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and Balthasar. 

Lor, Madam, although I speak it in your presence, 

You have a noble and a true conceit® 

Of god-like amity; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 

Buif if you knew to whom you show this honour , 

How true a gentleman you send relief. 

How dear a lover of my lord your husband , 

I know you would be prouder of the work 

‘foolfsh; * wauling in perception; ‘dwelt; ^complained; ‘grant to hold, 
allow to hold good; •refuse to let the law take its course; Uhe refusal 
of the usual facilities enjoyed by strangers in Venice will bring in serious 
question the justice of the state; “reduced; •conception, idea. 
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Than customary bounty can enforce you. 

Por. I never did repent for doing good, 

Nor shall not now: for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 

Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 

There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners and of spirit; 

Which makes me think that this Antonio, 

Being the bosom lover of my lord, 

Must needs be like my lord. If it be so. 

How little is the cost I have bestow’d 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
From out the state of hellish misery! 

This comes too near the praising of myself: 

Therefore no more of it: hear other things. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry* and manage* of my house 

Until my lord’s return : for mine own part , 

I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation , 

Only attended by Nerissa here, 

Until her husband and my lord’s return : 

There is a monastery two miles off; 

And there will wo abide. I do desire you 
Not to deny this imposition;^ 

The which my love and some necessity 
Now lays upon you. 

Lor, Madam, with all my heart; 

I shall obey you in all fair commands. 

Por. My people do already know my mind. 

And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself. 

And so farewell, till we shall meet again. 

Lor. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you! 

Jes, I wish your ladyship all heart’s content. 

Por. I thank you for your wish, and am well pleased 
To wish it back on you: fare you well, Jessica. 

[Exeunt Jessica and Lorenzo. 

Now , Balthasar , 

As I have ever found thee honest- true, 

8o let me find thee still. Take this same letter. 

And use thou all the endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua : see thou render this 
Into my cousin’s hand , Doctor Bellario ; 

And , look , what notes and garments he doth give thee , 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined^ speed 
Unto the tranect,® to the common ferry ^ 

Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in words, 

But get thee gone : I shall be there before thee. 

Balth. Madam, 1 go with all convenient® speed. [Exit. 

Por, Come on, Nerissa; I have work in hand ^ 

That you yet know not of: we’ll see our husbands 

'stewardship of the house; ‘management; ‘refuse the task imposed ; ‘as 
quick as thought; Hraject, passage; ‘suitable. 
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Before they think of us. 

Ner. Shall they see us? 

For, They shall, Nerissa; but in such a habit, 

That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. I’ll hold thee any wager, 

When we are both accoutred like young men. 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace, 

And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice,' and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint ^ lies, 

How honourable ladies sought my love , 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died; 

I could not do withal;® then I’ll repent, 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kill’d them; 

And twenty of these puny lies I’ll tell, 

That men shall swear I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth. I have within ray mind 
A thousand raw'^ tricks of these bragging Jacks,® 

Which I will practise. 

But come, I’ll tell thee all ray whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park gate; and therefore haste away, 

For we must measure twenty miles to-day. [Exeunt. 

Scene V. The same. A garden. 

Enter Launcelot and Jessica, 

I.aun. Yes, truly; for, look yon, the sins of the father are to 
be laid upon the children: therefore, I promise ye, I fear you.® I 
was always plain with you, and so now I speak my agitation^ of 
the matter: therefore be of good cheer, for truly I think you are 
damned. There is but one hope in it that can do you any good. 

Jes. And what hope is that, I pray thee? 

Laun, Marry, you may partly hope that you are not the Jew’s 
daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of base hope, indeed: so the sins of my 
mother should be visited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then I fear you are damned both by father and 
mother: thus when I shunScylla, your father, I fall into Chary bdis, 
your mother: well, you are gone both ways. 

Jes, I shall be saved by my husband ; ho hath made me a Christian. 

Laun, Truly, the more to blame he: we were Christians enow® 
before; e’en as many as, could well live, one by another. This 
making of Christians will raise the price of hogs: if we grow all 
to be pork- eaters, we shall not shortly have a rasher on the coals 
for money. 

'and Speak with a shrill piping voice,- such a.s youths have in the in- 
terval of the change from boyhood to manhood; ‘artfully contrived; »1 
could not help it; 'crude, unskilful; ®a common term of contempt; •! 
fear for you; ^he means cogitation; (Cf. his odd blunders in pronunciation 
Act II, Sc. 2. 3.)} »plural of enough. 
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Enter Lorenzo. 

Jes» I’ll tell my husband, Launcelot, what you say: here ho 
comes. 

Lor. I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Launcelot. 

Jes, Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo: Launcelot and I are 
out. • He tells me flatly , there is no mercy for me in heaven , 
because I am a Jew’s daughter: and he says, you arc no good 
member of the commonwealth, for in converting Jews to Christians, 
you raise the price of pork. 

Lor. I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, 
and discourse grow commendable in none only but parrots. Co in, 
sirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. 

Laun. That is done, sir; they have all stomachs.* 

Lor. Goodly Lord, what a wit-snapper arc you! then bid them 
prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done too , sir ; only ‘cover’ is the word. 

Lor. Will you cover then, sir? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither; 1 know my duty.^ 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occasion!' Wilt thou show the 
whole wealth of thy wit in an instant? i pray thee, understand 
a plain man in his plain meaning: go to thy fellows; bid them 
cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Laun. For the table, sir, it shall be served in; for the meat, 
sir, it shall be covered; tor your coming in to dinner, sir, why, 
let it be as humours and conceits shall govern. \Ex'it. 

Lor. 0 dear discretion,® how his words are suited! 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and 1 do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 

Garnish’d like® him, that for a tricksy^ word 
Defy the matter. How cheer’st thou,“ Jessica? 

And now, good sweet, say thy opinion. 

How dost thou like the Lord Bassanio’s wife? 

Jes^ Past all expressing. It is very moot 

The Lord Bassanio live an upright life; 

For, having such a blessing in his lady, 

He finds the joys of heaven hero on earth; 

And if on earth ho do not moan'^ it, then 
In reason he should never come to heaven. 

Why, if two gods should play some heavaily match 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 

And Portia one, there must bo something else 
Pawn’d*® with the other, for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

ior. Even such a husband 

Hast thou of* * me as she is for a wife. 

Jes, Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 

^disagree; ^appetite; Hjaiincelol j)lays upon the two senses of the verb 
‘to lay covers on the table, and’ to put the hat on the head; ''taking 
every opportunity to make perver.se replies; ‘faculty of discrLiii nation, 
which Lorenzo's rni.sapplied words showed him to lack; “their brains fur- 
nished like his; ’sportive; “what spirits are. you in; “there is some cor- 
ruption in this passage; instead of mean we rather require a word with 
the sense of ‘appreciate; '“pledged, staked; "in. 
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Lor. I will anon: first, let us go to dinner. 

Jes. Nay, let me praise you while I have a stomach.* 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table-talk; 

Then, howsoe’er thou speak’st, ’mong other things 
I shall digest it. 

Jes. Well, I’ll set you forth. ^ \Exeimt. 

ACT IV. 

Scene 1 . Venice, A court of justice. 

Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes, Antonio, Bassanio, 
Gratiano, Salekio, and others. 

Duke. What,^ is Antonio here? 

Ant. Keady , so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee: thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity , void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard 

Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify^ 

His rigorous course; but since he stands obdurate 
And that no lawful moans can carry me 
Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury , and am arm’d 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Saler. He is ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 

Enter Shyeock. 

Duke, Make room, and let him stand before our face, 

Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but load’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then ’tis thought 
Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse'^ more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty ; 

And where® thou now exact’st the penalty, 

Whioh is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh. 

Thou wilt not only loosed the forfeiture, 

But, touch’d with human gentleness and love. 

Forgive a moiety of the principal; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 

That have of late so huddled on his back, 

EnoW to press a royal merchant down 

And pluck commiseration of his stato 

From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of Hint, 

From stubborn Turks and Tartars , never train’d 
• To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

'mind; * describe you fully, display you to advantage; *au exclamation, 
calling attention; ‘•modify; ‘relenting; “whereas; ’let go, release. 

7 * 
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Shy. 1 have possess’d your grace of what I purpose; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond; 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 

You’ll ask me, why I rather choose lo have 
A weight of carrion flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: I’ll not answer that: 

But, say,‘ it is my humour: is it answer’d? 

What if my house be troubled with a rat 
And I bo pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it bancd?^ What, are you answer’d yet? 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 

Now, for your answer: 

As there is no firm reason to bo render’d, 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 

More than a lodged^ hato and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio , that I follow tlius 
A losing ^uit' against him. Are you answer’d? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my answers. 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not lovo ? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Bass. Every offence'^ is not a hato at first. 

Shy. What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice? 

Ant. I pray you, think you question with tho Jew:® 

You may as well go stand upon tho beach 
And bid the main flood" bate his usual height; 

You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 

When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven; 

You may as well do any thing most hard , 

As seek to soften — than which what’s harder ? — 

His Jewish heart: therefore, I do beseech ^ou, 

Make no more offers, use no farther means, 

But with all brief and plain conveniency 
Let mo have judgement and tho Jew his will. 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats, 

Were in six parts and every part a ducat,, 

I would not draw them; I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none? 

Shy. What judgement shall I dread, doing no wrong? 

You have among you many a purchased slave, 

^suppose; ‘poisoned; ‘fixed, settled; ‘a suit in which I have nothing 
to gam; ‘resentment; ‘remember you are arguing with Shylock, whose 
cruel nature is known; ’ocean. 
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Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts , 

Because you bought them: shall I say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burthens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands? You will answer 
‘The slaves are ours:’ so do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought; ’t is mine and I will have it. 

If you deny mo, fie upon your law! 

There is no force in the decrees of Ycnicc. 

I stand for judgement: answer; shall I have it? 

Duke, Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 

Unless Bcllario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine’ this. 

Come here to-day. 

Saler, My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor. 

New come from Uadua. 

Duke, Bring us the letters; call the messenger. 

Bass, Good cheer, Antonio! What, man, courage yet! 

The Jew shall have my hesh, blood, bones and all, 

Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant, I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Mcetest for death : the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground; and so let mo: 

You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 

Than to live still and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nekissa, dressed like a lawyey'\H clerk, 

Duke, Came you from Padua, from Bellario? 

Ner, From both, my lord. Bcllario greets your grace. 

yp resenting a letter. 

Bass, Why dost thou whet tliy knife so earnestly ? 

Bhy, To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

Gra, Not on thy solo, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou makest thy knife keen; but no metal can. 

No, not the liaiiguian’s axe, boar half tho keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee? 

Shy, No, nf)no that tliou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra, 0 , be thou damn’d , inexecrable dog ! 

And for thy life let justice be accused. ^ 

Thou almost makest me waver in my faith 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras , 

That souls of aminals infuse themselves 
Into fho trunks of men : thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who, hang’d for human slaughter. 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet,* 

And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhaliow’d dam, 
tinfused itself in thee; for thy desires 

’decide; 'Justice herself should be impeached for allowing thee to live; 
M-he philosopher, to whom was attributed the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls; Hakn Ikght. 
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Are wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous. 

Shy, Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud? 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. I stand here for law. 

Duhe, This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court. 

Where is he? 

Ncr, He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you’ll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart. Some three or four of you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. 

Meantime the court shall hear Bellario’s letter. 

Clerk, Your grace shall understand that at the receipt 

of your letter I am very sick: but in the instant that your mes- 
senger came, in loving visitation was with me a young doctor of 
Rome; his name is Balthasar. I acquainted him with the cause 
in controversy between the Jew and Antonio the merchant: we 
turned o’er many books together: he is furnished with my opinion; 
which, bettered with his own learning, the greatness whereof 1 
cannot enough commend, comes with him, at my importunity, to 
fill up your grace’s request in my stead. I beseech you, let his 
lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a reverend estima- 
tion ; for I never knew so young a body with so old a head. 1 
leave him to your gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better pub- 
lish his commendation. 

Duke, You hear the learn’d Bellario, what he writes; 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand. Come you from old Bellario? 
l^or, I did, my lord. 

Duke, You are welcome: take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court?' 

For, I am informed throughly of the cause. 

Which is the mcrcliant here, and which the Jew? 

JHike. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

For, Is your name Shylock? 

Shy, Shylock is my name. 

For. Of a strange nature is the suit you folloij^;,; 

Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed. 

You stand within liis danger,^ do you not? 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

For, Do you confess the bond? 

Ant, I do. i 

For. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must I? tell me that. 

For, The quality of mercy is not strain’d , 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

Hhe dispute that is tin; subject ot the present discussion; *in his power. 
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’Tis mightiest In the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shows' the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons Justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.* 1 have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow,'' this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of ray bond. 

For. Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Bass, Yes, hero I tender it for him in the court; 

Yea, twice the sum: if that will not suffice, 

I will bo bound to pay it ten times o’er, 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 

"['hat malice bears down truth.'* And 1 beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority:^ 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

For, It must not bo; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established: 

’Twill be recorded for a precedent, 

And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be. 

77/^. A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel! 

O wise young judge, how I do honour thee! 

For. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Sluj. Here ’tis , most reverend doctor, here it is. 

For. b>]iylock, there’s thrice thy money offer’d thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, 1 have an oath in heaven: 

Shalfl 1 ay perjury upon my soul? 

No , not for Venice. 

For. Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh , to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart. Be merciful: 

Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour. 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge; 

‘is the emblem of; *Cf, the Lord’s prayer; ‘forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us: *if you insist upon strict 
justice; ‘•honour; ‘For once make the law yield to your authority. 
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You know the law, your exposition 

Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 

Proceed to judgement: by my soul I swear 
There is.no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 

AnL Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgement. 

Por. Why then, thus it is: 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 
jShy, 0 noble judge! 0 excellent young man! 

For, For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation^ to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Sky, ’Tis very true: 0 wise and upright judge! 

How much more cider‘s art thou than thy looks! 

For, Therefore lay bare you bosom. 

Sky, Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond: doth it not, noble judge? 

‘Nearest his heart:’ those are the very words. 

For, It is so. Are there balance here to weigh 
The flesh? 

Sky, I have them ready. 

For, Have by some surgeon, Shy lock, on your charge, 

To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Sky. Is it so nominated in the bond? 

I^or. It is not so express’d: but what of that? 

’Twe’re good you do so much for charity. 

Sky. I cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond. 

For, You, merchant, have you any thing to say? 

Ant. But little: I am arm’d and well prepared. 

Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well! 

Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 

For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still her use® 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of such misery doth she cut me oft‘. 

Commend me to your honourable wife: 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end; 

Say how I loved you, speak mo fair in death;* 

And, when the talc is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Repent but you*^ that you shall lose your friend, 

And he repents not that he pays your debt; 

For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, ^ 

I’ll pay it presently with all my heart.® 

Bass. Antonio , I am married to a wife 

Which is as dear to me as life itself; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 

« 

bs fully applicable; *doiible comparative, common in Shakespeare; *it 
is constantly her custom; “speak well of me when I am dead; 'only 
rennet; "play upon the two senses of ‘heart’, lit. and fig. 
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Are not with me esteem’d above thy life: 

I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

For, Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 

If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Gra* I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love: 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
fintreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Ner* ’Tis well you offer it behind her back; 

The wish would make else an unquiet house. 

Shy^ Those, be the Christian husbands. I have a daughter; 

Would any of the stock of Barrabas t a ‘a 

Had been her husband rather than a Christian! \ Aside* 
We trifle time: I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

For* A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine: 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy- Most rightful judge! 

For, And you must cut this flesh from off his breast: 

The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy. Most learned judge I A sentence! Come, prepare! 

For. Tarry a little; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are *a pound of flesh;’ 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 

But, ill the cutting it, if thou dost shod 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Gra. O upright judge! Mark, Jew: 0 learned judge! 

Shy, Is that the law? 

For. Thyself shall see the act: 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 

Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 

Gra. O learned judge! Mark, Jew: a learned judge! 

Shy. I take this offer, then; pay the bond thrice 
And let the Christian go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

For, Soft! 

The Jew shall have all justice; soft! no haste: 

He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O J^w! an upright judge, a learned judge! 

For, Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 

Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou cut’st more 
Or less than a just pound, be it but so much 
As makes it light ur heavy in the substance,' 

Or Iho division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair. 

Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate.^ 

Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 

* Now, infidel, I have you on the hip.® 


Mu Hie mass, gross weight; *confisc^ted; ’in my power. 
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Por, Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture. 

Shy, Give me ray principal, and let rae go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee; hero it is. 

For, He hath refused it in the open court: 

lie shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Gra. A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel! 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal? 

Por. Thou shalt have nothing hut the forfeiture, 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy, Why, then the devil give him good of it! 

I’ll stay no longer question. 

For. Tarry, Jew: 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 

If it bo proved against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 

Tlio party ’gainst the which he doth contrive^ 

Shall seize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state; 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only , ’gainst all other voice. 

Ill wliioh predicament, I say, thou stand’st; 

Dor it appears, by manifest proceeding, 

1’hat indirectly and directly too 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 

Down therefore and beg mercy of tlie duke. 

(rm. Beg that thou mayst have leave to hang thyself: 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 

Therefore thou must be bang’d at the state’s charge. 
Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of our spirits, 

I pardon thee tliy life before thou ask it: 

For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s; 

The other lialf comes to the general state, 

Which humbleness may drive unto a fiiie.^ 

For. Ay, for the state, not for Antonio, 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that:^ 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain ray house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

For. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Gra. A halter gratis; nothing else, for God’s sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the duke and all the coprt 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 

I am content: so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it. 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter: 

'plot; * which submission on your purl, may induce me lo commute for 
a line; *(lo not remit the sentence of death. 
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Two things provided more, that, for this favour, 

He presently become a Christian; 

The other, that ho do record a gift, 

Hero in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 

Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Duke, He shall do this, or else I do recant* 

The pardon that I late pronounced hero. 

Pon Art thou contented, Jew? what dost thou say? 

Shy. I am content. 

For, Clerk, draw a deed of gift 

Shy. I pray you, give mo leave to go from hence; 

I am not well : send the deed after me , 

And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening shalt thou have two god-fathers: 

Had 1 been judge, thou shouldst have had ten morc,^ 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

[ Exit Shy lock. 

Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to dinner. 

For. T humbly do desire your grace of pardon: 

I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet I presently set forth. 
l>uke* I am sorry that your leisure serves you not.** 

Antonio, gratify ‘ this gentleman, 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

\ Exeunt Duke and his train. 
Jhtss. Most worthy gentleman, T and my friend 

Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous ])cnalties; in lieu whcrciof, 

Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope^ your courteous pains withal. 

J)it. And stand indebted, over and above. 

In love and service to you evermore. 

For. lie is well paid that is well satisfied; 

And I, delivering you , am satisfied 
And therein do account myself well paid: 

My mind was never yet more mercenary.*' 

[ pray you, know mo when we meet again: 

1 wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bass. Dear sir, of force^ I must attempt you further: 

Taktc some remembranco of us, as a tribute, 

Not as a fee: grant me two things, I pray you. 

Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

For, You press me far, and therefore I will yield. 

{To Ant.} Give me your gloves, Fll wear them for your sake; 
[7’o Bass.] And, for your love. I’ll take this ring from you: 
Do* not draw back your hand; I’ll take no more; 

And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass This ring , good sir , alas , it is a trifle ! 

I will not shame mysclt to give® you this. 

M-ecall, revoke; Ho make up the twelve juryimni; ’you have no time; 
H-ecompense ; H'eqiiite, give an equivalent for; ^anxious for any more 
reward than the salistjiction of having donc^ a good deed; H)f necessity; 
“disgrace myself by giving. 
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Par. 1 will have nothing else but only this; 

And now methinks I have a mind to it. 

Bass. There’s more depends on this than on the value. 

The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 

And find it out by proclamation: 

Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Por, I see, sir, you are liberal in offers: 

You taught me first to beg; and now methinks 
You teach mo how a beggar should bo answer’d. 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife; 

And when she put it on , she made mo vow 
That I should neither sell nor give nor lose it. 

Por. That ’sense* serves many men to save their gifts. 

An if your wife be not a mad-woman, 

And know how well I have deserved the ring , 

She would not hold out enemy for ever , 

For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you! 

[^Exeunt Portia a7id Nerissa. 
Ant. My Lord Bassanio, let him have the ring: 

Let his deservings and ray love withal 
Be valued ’gainst your wife’s coramandraent. 

Bass. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him; 

Give him the ring, and bring him, if thou canst. 

Unto Antonio’s house: away! make haste. [Exit Gratiano. 
Come, you and I will thither presently; 

And in the morning early will we both 

Fly toward Belmont: come, Antonio. {Exeunt. 

Scene 11 . The same, A street. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. Inquire the Jew’s house out, give him this deed 
And let him sign it: wo’ll away to-night 
And be a day before our husbands home: 

This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra, Fair sir, you are well o’erta’en: 

My Lord Bassanio upon more advice* 

Hath sent you here this ring, and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 

For. That cannot be: 

His ring I do accept most thankfully : 

And so, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 

I pray you, show ray youth old Shylock’s house. 

Gra. That will I do 

Ner. Sir, I would speak with you.' 

\ Aside to Por.] I’ll sec if I can get my husband’s ring, 

Which I did make him swear to keep for ever. 

Por. [Aside to Ner.] Thou raayst, I warrant. 

Wo shall have old® swearing 

That they did give the rings away to men; 

'excuse; ‘consideration, deliberation; ■intensive epithet, great. 
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But we’ll outface them, and outswear them too. 

[Aloud] Away I make haste: thou know’st . where I will tarry. 

Ner. Come, good sir, will you show me this house? [Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

Scene I. Behnont. Avenue to Portia’s house. 

Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus inethinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. Jn such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew 
And saw the lion’s shadow ore himself 
And ran dismay’d away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow' in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old iEson. 

Lor. In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear ho loved her well , 

Stealing her soul with many vows of faith 
And ne’er a true one. 

Lor. In such a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jes. I would out-night you, did no body come; 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stephano. 

Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the night? 

Steph. A friend. 

Lor. A friend I what friend ? your name , 1 pray you , friend ? 

Steph. StejJiano is my name; and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor.* Who comes with her? 

Steph. None but a holy hermit and her maid. 

*a symbol of forsaken love. 
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I pray you, is my master yet return’d? 

Lor, He is not, nor we have not heard from him. 

But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 

And ceremoniously let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Knter Launcelot. 

Latin, Sola! sola! wo ha, ho! sola, sola! 

Lor, Who calls ? 

Latin, Sola! did you see Master Lorenzo? 

Master Lorenzo, sola, sola! 

Lor, Leave hollaing, man: here. 

Latin, Sola! where? where? 

Lor, Here. 

Latin, Tell him there’s a post come from my master with his 
horn full of good news: my master will be here ere morning. [_Exit, 
Lor, Sweet soul, let’s in, and there expect their coming. 

And yet no matter: why should we go in? 

My friend Stephano, signify,' I pray you, 

Within the house, your mistress is at liand; 

And bring your music forth into the air. [Exit Slephano, 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the lloor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patincs^ of bright gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou bchold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings,® 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chcrubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho! and wake Diana'' with a hymn: 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ oar 
And draw her liorae with music. [Music, 

Jes, I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive: » 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd , 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears , <' 

You shall perceive them make a mutuaD stand, 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music: therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees , stones and flpods ; 

'make known; *paline, the metal disc on which the bread is placed in 
the administration of the Euciiarist; ^Shakespeare refers elsewhere to the 
hiuisic of the spheres’; “goddess of the moon; “common. 
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Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

ISTor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds , 

Is fit for treasons , stratagems and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. Mark the music. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

For. That light wo see is burning in my hall. 

How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner. When tlio moon shone, we did not see the candle. 

For. So doth the greater glory dim the less; 

A substitute shines brightly as a king 
Until a king be by, and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music! hark! 

Ner. It is your music , madam , of the house. 

For. Nothing is good, I see, without respect;* 

Methiidcs it sounds much sweeter than by day. 

Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madatn. 

For. The crow doth sing as sweetly as tlio lark 
When neither is attended,'-^ and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise'* and true perfection! 

Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion 
And would not bo awaked. \_Music ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice, 

Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 

For, He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 

By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

For. We have been praying for our husbands’ healths, 

Which'* speed, wo hope, the better for our words, 

Are ^hey return’d? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 

But there is come a messenger before, 

To signify their coming. 

For. Go in Nerissa; 

Give order to my servants that they take 
No «ote at all of our being absent hence; 

Nor you, Lorenzo; Jessica, nor you. [A tucket^ sounds. 
Lor. Your husband is at hand; I hear his trumpet: 

We are no tell tales, madam; fear you not. 

Por.^ This night methinks is but the daylight sick; 

*ali3olutely» without relation to the circumstances; Mistened to; ‘so 
as to obtain the honour they deserve; “TJie antecedent is ‘husbands’, 
‘Who, we hope, speed the better for our prayers’; *a set of notes played 
on a trumpet. 
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It looks a little paler: His a day, 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, and their followers. 

Bass. We should hold day with the Antipodes, 

If you would walk in absence of the sun. 

For. Let me give light, but lot me not be light;* 

For a light wife doth make a heavy husband, 

And never be Bassanio so for me; 

But God sort all!’ You are welcome home, my lord. 
Bass. 1 thank you, madam. Give welcome to my friend. 

This is the man, this is Antonio, 

To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

For. You should in all sense® be much bound to him, 

For, as I hear, he was much bound ^ for you. 

Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 

For. Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 

It must appear in other ways than words, 

Therefore 1 scant this breathing courtesy® 

Gra. [To Ner] By yonder moon I swear you do me wrong; 

In faith, I gave it to the judge’s clerk: 

Would he were dead that had it, for my part. 

Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 

For. A quarrel, ho, already! what’s the matter? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me, whoso posy was 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, ‘Love me, and leave me not.’® 

Ner. What talk you of the posy or the value ? 

You swore to me, when I did give it you. 

That you would wear it till your hour of death 
And that it should lie with you in your grave: 

Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 

You should have been respective’ and have kept it. 

Gave it a judge’s clerk! no, God’s my judge. 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on ’s face that had it. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Gra. Now, by this hand , I gave it to a youth , 

A kind of boy, a little scrubbed* boy, ^ 

No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk , 

A prating boy , that begg’d it as a fee ; 

I could not for my heart deny it him. 

For. You were to blame, I must be plain with you* 

To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift; 

A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger 
And so riveted with faith unto your flesh. 

I gave my love a ring and made him s^ear 

‘we have bad this play upon the two meanings of ‘light' twice before; 
‘dispose all; * reason ; *piay upon the two senses of ‘to be bound’; ‘this 
courtesy which consists merely in breath, i. e. in words; ‘knives, as well 
as swords, had sometimes moral sentences, generally rhyming couplets, 
inscribed upon them j ’regardful , if not of me , yet of your oaths; ‘stunted 
in growth. 
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Never to part with it; and here he stands; 

I dare- be sworn for him he would not leave it 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 

You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief: 

An ’twere to me, I should bo mad at it. 

Bass, \^Aside^ Why, I were best to cut my left hand off 
And swear 1 lost the ring defending it. 

Gra, My Lord Bassanio gave his ring away 

Unto the judge that begg’d it and indeed 
Deserved it too; and then the boy, his clerk. 

That took some pains in writing, ho begg’d mine; 

And neither man nor master would take aught 
But the two rings. 

For, What ring gave you, my lord? 

Not that, 1 hope, which you received of me. 

Bass, If I could add a lie unto a fault, 

I would deny it; but you sec ray finger 
Hath not the ring upon it; it is gone. 

Por, Even so void is your false heart of truth. 

By heaven, 1 will never be your wife 
Until I see the ring. 

Ner, No, nor 1 yours 

Till I again see mine. 

Bass. Bweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring 
And would conceive for what 1 gave the ring 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When nought would bo accepted but the ring, 

You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

For, If you had known the virtue of the ring,' 

Or half her worthiness that gave the ring , 

Or your own honour to contain- the ring, 

You would not then have parted with the ring. 

What man is there so much unreasonable , 

If you had pleased to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted** the modesty 
To urge^ the thing hold as a ceremony?® 

Nerissa teaches me what to believe: 

I’ll die for ’t but some woman had the ring. 

Bass. No, oy my honour, madam, by my soul. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor,® 

Which did refuse three thousand ducats of me 
And begg’d the ring; tho which I did deny him 
And suffer’d him to go displeased away ; 

Evem he that did. uphold the very life 

Of ray dear friend. What should I say, sweet lady? 

I was enforced to send it after him; 

I was beset with shame and courtesy;” 

Hhe ifbwer of tho ring. Its possessor was to be master of Portia and all 
that she had. See Act 3, Sc. ± 173; ‘keep, hold last; Ms to have wanted; 
‘insist upon having; thing consecrated; ^doctor of civil lavv ; ^shame 
at being thought ungrateful, and a sense of what courtesy recpdred. 

The Literary Reader. One volume edition, 8 
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My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady; 

For, by these blessed candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have begg’d 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 

Por. Let not that doctor e’er come near my house: 

Since he hath got the jewel that I loved, 

And that which you did swear to keep for me, 

I will become as liberal as you; 

I'll not deny him any thing I have. 

Ner. Nor I his clerk; therefore be well advised 

How you do leave mo to mine own protection. 

Ant, I am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Por, Sir, grieve not you; you are welcome notwithstanding 
Bass, Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 

And , in the hearing of those many friends , 

I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I see myself — 

Por, Mark you but that! 

In both my eyes ho doubly sees himself; 

In each eye, one: swear by your double self. 

And there’s an oath of credit. 

Bass* ^oar me: 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ant. I once did lend my body for his wealth;' 

Which, but for him that had your husband’s ring, 
Had quite miscarried: I dare bo bound again, 

My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. ^ 

Por, Then you shall be his surety. Give him this 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant. Here , Lord Cassauio ; swear to keep this ring. 

Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave the doctor! 

Por. You are all amazed: 

Here is a letter; read it at your leisure; 

It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 

There you shall find that Portia was the doctor, 
Nerissa there her clerk: Lorenzo here 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you 
And even but now return’d; I have not ye^ 

Enter’d my house. Antonio, you are welcome; 

And I have bettor news in store for you 
Than you expect; unseal this letter soon; 

There you shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly ; ^ 

You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 

AnL I am dumb. 

Bass* Wore you the doctor and I knew you not? 

Gra. Were you the clerk and yet I knew you not? ^ 

Ant. Sweet lady, you have given me life and living; 


’prosperity; * deliberately; ‘unexpectedly. 
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For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

For, How now, Lorenzo! 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 

Ner, Ay, and I’ll give them him without a fee. 

There do I give to you and Jessica, 

From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift. 

After his death, of all he dies possess’d of. 

Ler. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Por. It is almost morning , 

And yet I am sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in: 

And charge us there upon inter’gatories , 

And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gra, Well , while I live I’ll fear no other thing 

So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. [Exeunt. 


BALLADS. 

From Percy’s Keliques. 

{Sec Fart 7, page 29.) 

King Loir and his three daughters. 

King Leir once ruled in this land with princely power and peace; 
And had all things with heart’s content, that might his joys increase. 
Amongst those things that nature gave, three daughters fair had he, 
So princely seeming beautiful, as fairer could not bo. 

So on a time it pleas’d the king a question thus to move. 

Which of his daughters to his grace could shew the dearest love: 
For to ray age you bring content, quoth he: then let mo hoar. 
Which of you three in plighted troth the kindest wil appear. 

To whom thd eldest thus began; dear father mind, quoth she, 
Before your face, to do you good, my blood shall render’d be: 

And for your sake my bleeding heart shall here be cut in twain. 
Ere that I see your reverend age the smallest grief sustain. 

And so will I, the second said; dear father, for }?our sake, 

The worst o# all extremities I’ll gently undertake: 

And serve your highness night and day with diligence and love; 
That sweet content and quietness discomforts may remove. 

In doing so, you glad my soul, the aged king reply’d; 

But wnat sayst thou, my youngest girl: how is thy love ally’dP 
My love (quoth young Cordelia then) which to your grace I owe, 
Shall be the duty of a child, and that is all I’ll show. 


8 * 
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And wilt thou shew no more, quoth he, than doth thy duty bind? 
I well perceive thy love is small, when as no more I find. 
Henceforth I banish thee my court, thou art no child of mine; 
Nor any part of this my realm by favour shall be thine. 

Thy elder sisters’ loves are more than well I can demand, 

To whom I equally bestow my kingdome and my land, — 

My pompal state and all my goods, that lovingly I may 
With those thy sisters be maintain’d until my dying day. 

Thus flattering speeches won renown, by these two sisters hero; 
The third had causeless banishment, yet was her love more dear: 
For poor Cordelia patiently went wandering up and down. 
Unhelp’d, unpity’d, gentle maid, through many an English town: 

Until at last in famous France she gentler fortunes found; 

Though poor and bare, yet she was deem’d the fairest on the ground 
Where when the king her virtues heard, and this fair lady seen. 
With full consent of all his court he made his wife and queen. 

Her father king Leir this while with his two daughters staid; 
Forgetful of their promis’d loves, full soon the same decay’d; 

And living in queen Ragan’s court, the eldest of the twain, 

She took from him his chiefest moans, and most of all his train. 

For whereas twenty men were wont to wait with bended knee ; 
She gave allowance but to ten, and after scarce to three; 

Nay, one she thought too much for him; so took she all away. 

In hope that in her court, good king, he would no longer stay. 

Am I rewarded thus, quoth ho, in giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg for what I lately gave? 

I’ll go unto my Gonorell: my second child, I know. 

Will be more kind and pitiful, and will relieve my woe. 

Full fast he hies then to her court ; where when she hoard his moan 
Return’d him answer. That she griev’d that all his means wore gone : 
But no way could relieve his wants; yet if that he would stay 
Within her kitchen, ho should have what scullions gave away. 

When ho had heard, with bitter tears, he made his answer then; 
In what I did let me be made example to all men. 

I will return again, quoth he, unto my Ragan’s court; 

She will not use me thus, I hope, but in a kinder sort. 

Where when he came, she gave command to drive him thence away : 
When he was well within her court (she said) he woitfld not stay. 
Then back again to Gonorell tho woeful king did hie, 

That in her kitchen he might have what scullion boys set by. 

But there of that ho was deny’d which she had promis’d late: 

For once refusing, ho should not come after to her gate. 

Thus twixt his daughters, for relief he wandred up and down; 
Being glad to feed on beggars’ food, that lately wore a crown. 
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And calling to remembrance then his youngest daughter’s words, 
That said the duty of a child was all that love affords: 

But doubting to repair to her, whom he had banish’d so, 

Grew frantick mad; for in his mind he bore the wounds of woe: 

Which made him rend his milk-white locks and tresses from his head, 
And all with blood bestain his cheeks, with age and honour spread. 
To hills and woods and watery founts he made his hourly moan, 
Till hills and woods, and senseless things, did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even thus possest with discontents, he passed o’er to Franco, 

In hopes from fair Cordelia there, to find some gentler chance; 
Most virtuous dame ! which when she heard of this her father’s grief. 
As duty bound, she quickly sent him comfort and relief: 

And by a train of noble peers, in brave and gallant sort. 

She gave in charge ho should be brought to Aganippus’ court; 
Whose royal king, with noble mind so freely gave consent, 

To muster up his knights at arms, to fame and courage bent. 

And so to England came with speed, to repossesse king Leir, 

And drive his daughters from their thrones by his Cordelia dear. 
Where she, true-hearted noble queen, was in the battel slain; 

Yet ho good king, in his old days, possest his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia’s death, who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose cause she did this battle move; 

He swooning fell upon her breast, from whence he never parted: 
But on her bosom left his life, that was so truly hearted. 

The lords and nobles when they saw the end of those events, 

The other sisters unto death they doomed by consents; 

And being dead, their crowns they left unto the next of kin: 

Thus have you seen the fall of pride, and disobedient sin. 

The Beggar’s daughter of Bednall-Green. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Jtt was & blind beggar, had long lost his sight, 

He j&ad a faire daughter of bewty most bright; 

And many a gallant brave suiter had slice, 

For none was soe comelye as pretty Bessee. 

And though sheo was of favor most faire, 

Yott seeing shee was but a poor beggar’s heyro. 

Of ancyent housekeepers despised was sheo, 

Whose sonnes came as suitors to prettye Bessee. 

, Wherefore in great sorrow faire Bessy did say. 

Good father, and mother, let me goo away 
To seek out my fortune, whatever itt bee. 

This suite then they granted to prettye Bessee. 
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Then Bessy, that was of bewtye soe bright, 

All cladd in gray russett, and late in the night , 
From father and mother alone parted shoe ; 

Who sighed and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 

Shee went till shee came to Stratford-le-Bow ; 

Then knew shee not whither, nor which way to goe: 
With teares shee lamented her hard destinle, 

So sadd and soe heavy was pretty Bessee. 

Shee kept on her journey untill it was day. 

And went unto Bumford along the hye way; 

Where at the Queene’s armes entertained was sheer 
Soe faire and wcl favoured was pretty Bessee. 

Shee had not beene there a month to an end , 

But master and mistres and all was her friend: 

And every brave gallant, that once did her see. 

Was straight- way onarnourd of pretty Bessee. 

Groat gifts they did send her of silver and gold. 
And in their songs daylye her love was cxtold: 

Her beawtye was blazed in every degree; 

Soe faire and soe comelye was pretty Bessee. 

The young men of Bumford in her had their joy; 
Shoe shewed herself curteous, and modestlye coyc; 
And at her commandment still wold they bc(}; 

Soe fayre and soe comlye was pretty Bessee. 

Foure suitors att once unto her did goo; 

They craved her favor, but still she sayd noc; 

I wold not wish gentles to marry with mee; 

Yett ever they honored prettye Bessee. 

The first of them was a gallant young knight, 

And he came unto her disguisdc in the night. 

The second a gentleman of good degree, 

Who wooed and sued for prettye Bessee. 

A merchant of London, whose wealth was not small. 
Ho was the third suiter, and proper withall: 

Her master’s own sonne the fourth man must bee, 
Who swore he would dye for pretty Bessee. 

And, if thou wilt marry with mee, quoth the knight, 
I’ll make thee a ladye with joy and delight; 

My hart’s so intbralled by thy bewtie. 

That soone I shall dye for prettye Bessee. 

The gentleman sayd. Come, marry with mee, k 
A s fine as a ladye ray Bessy shal bee : 

My life is distressed: 0 heare me, quoth hee; 

And grant me thy love, my prettye Bessee. 

Let me bee thy husband, the merchant cold say. 
Thou shalt live in London both gallant and gay; 
My shippes shall bring homo rych Jewells for thee, 
And I will for ever love pretty Bessee. 
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Then Bessy shee sighed, and thus shce did say, 

My father and mother I meane to obey; 

First gett their good will, and be faithfull to mee, 

And you shall enjoye your prottye Bessee. 

To every one this answer shee made, 

Wherfore unto her they joyfullye sayd , 

This thing to fulfill we all doe agree; 

But where dwells thy father, my prettye Bessee? 

My father, shee said, is soone to be seene: 

The seely* blind beggar of Bednal-grcene , 

That daylye sits begging for charitie, 

He is the good father of pretty Bessee, 

His markes and his tokens are knowen very well; 

He alwayes is led with a dogg and a bell : 

A secly olde man, God knoweth, is hee , 

Yctt hee is the father of pretty Bessee. 

Nay then, quoth the merchant, thou art not for moc: 

Nor, quoth the innholder, my wilFe thou shalt bee: 

1 lotho, sayd the gentle, a beggar’s degree ; 

And therefore adewe,^ my pretty Bessee! 

Why then, quoth the knight, hap^ better or worse, 

I waighe not true love by the waight of the purse, 

And bewtye is bewtye in every degree; 

Then welcome unto mo, my pretty Bessee. 

With thee to thy father forthwith I will goo, 

Nay soft, quoth his kinsmen, it must not be soo; 

A poor beggar’s daughter noe lad ye shal bee; 

Then take thy adew of pretty Bessee. 

But soone after this, by breake of the day 
The knight had from Kumford stole Bessy away. 

The younge men of Ilumford, as thicke might bee, 

Rode after to feitch againo pretty Bessee. 

As swift as the winde to ryde they were scene, 

IJntill they came neare unto Bednall-greene ; 

And as the knight lighted most courteouslie. 

They* all fought against him for pretty Bessee. 

But rescew came speed! lye over the plaine, 

Or else the young knight for his love had been slaino. 

This fray being ended, then straitway he see 
His kinsmen come rayling at pretty Bessee. 

Then spake the blind beggar, Although I bee poorc, 

Yett rayle not against ray child at my own doore: 

Though shee be not decked in velvett and pearlo, 

, Yet will I dropp angells* with you for my girle. 

^silly; here used in the sense of simple; ^adieu; '’happen; %alf a sove- 
reign in gold; so railed })ecaLise, at one time, it bore the figure of the 
archangel Michael slaying the dragon. 
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And then, if my gold may better her birthe, 

And equall the gold that you lay on the earth, 

Then neyther rayle nor grudge you to see 
The blind beggar’s daughter a lady to bee. 

But first you shall promise, and have itt well knowne, 
The gold that you drop shall all bo your owne. 

With that they replyed, Contended bee wee. 

Then here’s, quoth the beggar, for pretty Besseo. 

With that an angell ho east on tho ground, 

And dropped in angels full throe thousand pound; 

And oftentimes itt was proved most plaine, 

For the gentlemen’s one the beggar droppt twayiie:' 

Soe that tho place, wherin they did sitt. 

With gold it was covered every whitt. 

The gentlemen then having dropt all their store, 

Sayd, Now, beggar, hold, for woo have noo more. 

Thou hast fulfilled thy promise arright.*^ 

Then marry, quoth he, my girle to this knight; 

And heere, added hee, I will now throwo you downo 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a gowno. 

The gentlemen all, that this treasure had seene, 
Admired the beggar of Bednall-greene : 

And all those, that were her suitors before, 

Their fteshe for very anger they tore. 

Thus was fairo Besse matched to the knight, 

And then made a ladye in other’s despite: 

A fairer ladye there never was seene 

Than the blind beggar’s daughter of Bodnall-groene, 

But of their sumptuous marriage and feast. 

What brave lords and knights thither were prest, 

The second fitt” shall set forth to your sight 
With marveilous pleasure, and wished delight. 

PART THE SECOND. 

Off a blind beggar’s daughter most bright, 

That late was betrothed unto a younge knight; 

All the discourse thcrof you did see; 

But now comes the wedding of pretty Bessee. 

Within a gorgeous palace most brave, 

Adorned with all tho cost they cold have. 

This wedding was kept most sumptuousllc. 

And all for the creditt of pretty Bessee. 


Hwo; ‘-^ri^ht; ^part 
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All kind of dainties, and delicates sweete 

Were bought for the banquet, as it was most moete; 

Partridge, and plover, and venison most free. 

Against the brave wedding of pretty Bessee. 

This marriage through England was spread by report, 
Soe that a great number therto did resort 
Of nobles and gentles in every degree; 

And all for the fame of prettye Bessee. 

To church then went this gallant younge knight ; 

His bride followed after, an angcll most bright, 

With troopes of ladyes, the like nere* was scene 
As went with sweete Bessy of Bednall-greene. 

This marryagc being solempnized then , 

With musicke performed by the skilfullcst men , 

The nobles and gentles sate downe at that tyde, 

Each one admiring the beautifull bryde. 

Now, after the sumptuous dinner was done. 

To talke and to reason a number begunn: 

They talkt of the blind beggar’s daughter most bright. 
And what with his daughter he gave to the knight. 

Then spake the nobles, „Much inarveil have wee, 

1'his jolly blind beggar wee cannot here see.” 

My lords, quoth the bride, my father’s so base, 

He is loth with his presence these states to disgrace. 

„The pray so of ^ woman in quostyon to bringo 
Before her own face, were a llattcring thingc; 

But wee thinko thy father’s baseness, quoth they, 

Might by thy bewtye be cleane put aw aye.” 

They had noe sooner these pleasant words spoke. 

But in comes the beggar cladd in a silke cloke; 

A fairo velvett capp, and a fether had hee, 

And now a musicyan forsooth he wold bee. 

He had a daintye lute under his arrae. 

He toucbiid the strings, which made such a char mo 
Saies, Please you to heare any rnusicko of mee. 

He sing you a song ot pretty Bessee. 

With that his lute he twanged straightway. 

And thereon begann most swectlyo to play; 

And after that lessons were playd two or three. 

He strayn’d out this song most delicatelie. 

„A poore beggar’s daughter dit dwell on a greene, 
„Who^for her fairenesse might well be a queene: 

„A blithe bonny lasso, and a daintyo was sheo, 

„And many one called her pretty Bessee. 

^never, 
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„IIcr father heo had noe goods, nor noe land, 

„But beggd tor a penny all day with his hand; 

„And yett to her marriage hee gave thousands three, 
„And still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

„Aiid if any one here her birth doe disdaine, 

„Her father is ready, with might and with maine, 

„To proove she is come of noble degree. 

„Therfore never flout att prettye Bessee.” 

With that the lords and the companye round 
With harty laughter were readye to swound. 

Att last said the lords, Full well wee may sec, 

The bride and the beggar’s behoulden to thee. 

On this the bride all blushing did rise, 

The pcarlio dropps standing within her faire eyes. 

O pardon my father, grave nobles quotli slice, 

Til at throughe blind affection tlius doteth on mec. 

If this be thy father, the nobles did say, 

AVell may he bo proud of this happy day; 

Yett by his countenance well may wee sec, 

Ilis birth and his fortune did never agree: 

And therfore, blind man, we pray thee bewray, 

(And lookc that the truth thou to us do say) 

Thy birth and thy parentage, whatt itt may bee; 

For the love that thou bearest to pretty Bessee. 

„Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each one, 
„Ono song more to sing, and then 1 have done; 

„And if that itt may not winn good report, 

„Then doe not give me a groat for my sport. 

„[Sir Simon de Montfort my subject shal bee; 

„Once chiefe of all the great barons was heo, 

„Yet fortune so cruellc this lordo did abase, 

„Now losto and forgotten are hee and his race. 

„W}ien the barons in armes did king llenryo* oppose, 
„Sir Simon de Montfort their leader they chose; 

„A leader of courage undaunted was heo, 

„And oft-times he made their enomyos flee. 

„At length in the battle on Eveshame plaine 
„The barons were routed, and Montfort was slaine; 
„Moste fatall that battel did prove unto thee, 

„Thoughe thou wast not borne then, my prettye Bessee I 

„ Along with the nobles, that fell at that tyde, * 
„nis eldest son Henrye, who fought by his side, 

„Was fellde by a blown he rccoivde in the fight! 

,,A blowe that deprivde him for ever of sight. 
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„ Among the dead bodyes all lifelesse he layo, 
„Till evening drewe on of the following dayo, 
„When by a yong ladye disco verd was hee; 
„And this was thy mother, my prettye Bessee! 


„A baron’s faire daughter stept forth in the nighte 
„To search for her father, who lell in the fight, 

„And seeing yong Montfort, where gasping he laye, 
„Was moved with pitye, and brought him awaye. 

„In sccrotto she nurst him, and swaged' his painc, 

„ While he throughe the realme was beleevd to be slaine : 
„At Icngthc his faire bride she consented to bee , 

„And made him glad father of prettye Bessee. 

„And nowe lest oiire foes our lives sholde betraye, 

„We clothed ourselves in beggar’s arraye ; 

^Iler jcwellcs she solde, and hitlier came wee: 

„A11 our comfort and care was our prettye Bessee. J 

„And here have wee lived in fortune’s despite. 
„Thougho poore, yet contented with humble delighto: 
„Full forty winters thus have I beeno 
„A silly blind beggar of Bednall-grcene. 

„And here, noble lordes, is ended the song 

„Of one, that once to your own ranko did belong: 

„And thus have you learned a secrette from mce, 

„That ne’er had beeno knowne, but for prettye Bessee.” 

Now when the faire companyc every one, 

Had heard the strange tale in the song lie had shownc, 
They all wore amazed, as well they might hoc , 

Both at the blinde beggar, and pretty Bessee. 

With that the faire bride they all did embrace. 

Saying, Sure thou art come of an honourable race, 

Thy father likewise is .of noble degree, 

And thou art well worthy a lady to bee. 


Thus was ^the feast ended with joye and deh’ghtc , 

A bridegroorae most happy then was the young knighte, 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee. 

All with his faire ladye, the pretty Bessee. 

bissuage, soften. 

Valentine and Ursine. 

PART THE FIRST. 


Wlion Flora ’gins to decko the 
fields 

With *§olours fresh and fine, 
Then holy clerkes their mattins 

sing 

To good Saint Valentine! 


The king of France that morning 

fair 

Ho would a hunting ride: 

To Artois forest prancing forth 
In all his princelye pride. 
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To grace his sports a courtly train 
Of gallant peers attend: 

And with their loud and cheerful 
cryes 

The hills and valleys rend. 

Through the deep forest swift they 
pass, 

Through woods and thickets 
wild : 

When down within a lonely dell 
They found a new-born child; 

All in a scarlet kercher* lay’d 
Of silk so fine and thin: 

A golden mantle wrapt him round 
Pinn’d with a silver pin. 

The sudden sight surpriz’d them 

all; 

The courtiers gather’d round ; 
They look, they call, the mother 
seek ; 

No mother could be found. 

At length tlie king himself^drew 

near 

And as he gazing stands, 

The pretty babe look’d up and 
smil’d , 

And stretch’d his little hands. 

Now, by the rood, king Pepin says, 
This child is passing fair:^ 

I wot he is of gentle blood; 
Perhaps some prince’s heir. 

Goe bear him home unto my court 
With all the care ye may : 

Let him be christen’d Valentine, 
In honour of this day: 

And look me out some cunning’’ 
nurse ; 

Well nurtur’d let him bee; 
Nor ought be wanting that becomes 
A bairn* of high degree. 

They look’d him out a cunning 
nurse , 

And nurtur’d well was hce; 
Nor aught was wanting that 
became 

^kerchief; -exceedingly fair 


A bairn of high degree. 

Thus grewe the little Valentine, 
Belov’d of king and peers; 
And skew’d in all he spake or did 
A wit beyond his years. 

But chief in gallant feates of arras 
He did himself advance. 

That ere he grewe to man’s estate 
He had no peere® in Franco. 

And now the early downe began 
To shade his youthful chin; 
When Valentine was dubb’d a 
knight , 

That he might glory win. 

A boon, a boon, my gracious liege, 
I beg a boon of thee! 

The first adventure that befalls, 
May be reserv’d for mee. 

'I'ho first adventure shall bo thine; 

The king did smiling say. 

Nor many days, when lo! there 
came 

Three palmers clad in grayc. 

Help, gracious lord, they weeping 
say’d ; 

And knelt, as it Wfis meet: 
From Artoys forest we bo come, 
With weak and weary feet. 

Within those deep and dreary e 
woods 

There wends ^ a savage boy; 
Whose fierce and mortal rage 
doth yield 

Thy subjects dire annoy. 

’Mong ruthless beares ho sure 
was bred; 
He lurks within their den: 
With beares he lives; with beares 
he feeds, 

And drinks the blood of men. 

To more than savage strength he 

joins 

A more than humap skill: 

For arms, ne^ cunning may sufiice 
His cruel rage to stil: 


•’skilful; Vliiid; -’equal; ’’goes; ^no, not. 
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Up then rose sir Valentine, 

And claim’d that arduous deed. 
Go forth and conquer, say’d the 
king, 

And great shall bo thy meed. 

Well mounted on a milk-white 
steed , 

His armour white a snow; 

As well beseem’d a virgin knight, 
Who ne’er had fought a foe: 

To Artoys forest he repairs 
With all the haste he may; 
And soon he spies the savage youth 
A^ rending of his prey. 

llis unkempt hair all matted hung 
His shaggy shoulders round: 
His eager eye all fiery glow’d: 
His face with fury frown’d. 

Like eagles’ talons grew his nails : 

His limbs were thick and strong; 
And dreadful was the knotted oak 
He bare with him along. 

Soon as sir Valentino approach’d, 
He starts with sudden spring ; 
And yelling forth a hideous howl, 
He made the forests ring. 

As when a tyger fierce and fell 
Hath spyod a passing roe. 

And leaps at once upon his throat; 
So sprung the savage foe; 

So lightly leap’d with furious force 
The gentle knight to seize: 

But mot his tail# uplifted spear. 
Which sunk him on his knees. 

A second stroke so stiff and stern 
Had laid the savage low; 

But springing up, he rais’d his club, 
And aim’d a dreadful blow. 

The watchful warrior bent his head, 
And shun’d the coming stroke; 
Upon his .taper spear it fell, 

And all to shivers broke. 


Then lighting nimbly from his 
steed, 

Ho drew his burnish t brand : 
The savage quick as lightning flew 
To wrest it from his hand. 

Three times he gras p’d the silver 

hilt; 

Three times he felt the blade; 
Three times it fell with furious 
force ; 

Throe ghastly wounds it made. 

Now with redoubled rage ho roar’d; 

His eye-ball flash’d with fire; 
Each hairy limb with fury shook; 
And all his heart was ire. 

Then closing fast with furious gripe 
He clasp’d the champion round. 
And with a strong and sudden twist 
He laid him on the ground. 

But soon the knight, with active 
spring, 

O’erturn’d his hairy foe: 

And now between their sturdy fists 
Past many a bruising blow. 

They roll’d and grappled on the 
ground , 

And there they struggled long: 
Skilful and active was the knight; 
The savage he was strong. 

But brutal force and savage 
strength 

To art and skill must yield: 

Sir Valentine at length prevail’d, 
And won the well-fought field. 

Then binding strait his conquer’d 

foe 

Fast with an iron chain, 

He tyes him to his horse’s tail, 
And leads him o’er the plain. 

To court his hairy captive soon 
Sir Valentine doth bring; 

And kneeling downe upon his knee, 
Presents him to the king. 


preposition formerly often used before pres. part. 
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With loss of blood and loss of 
strength 

The savage tamer grow; 

And to sir Valentine became 
A servant try’d and true. 

And ’cause with beares he erst 
was bred, 
Ursine they call his name; 

A name which unto future times 
The Muses shall proclame. 

PART THE SECOND. 

In high renown with prince and 
pccre 

Now liv’d sir Valentine: 

His high renown with prince and 
peere 

Made envious hearts repine. 

It chanc’d the king upon a day 
Prepar’d a sumptuous feast: 
And there came lords and dainty 
dames, 

And many a noble guest. 

Amid their cups, that freely flow’d, 
Their revelry, and mirth, 

A youthful kniglit tax’d Valentine 
Of base and doubtful birth. 

The foul reproach, so grossly urg’d, 
His generous heart did wound : 
And strait he vow’d he ne’er 
would rest 

Till ho his parents found. 

Then bidding king and peers adieu, 
Early one summer’s day, 

With faithful Ursine by his side. 
From court he took his way. 

O’er hill and valley, moss and 
moor, 

For many a day they pass; 

At length, upon a moated lake, * 
They found a bridge of brass. 


Beneath the bridge, with strange 
device, 

A hundred bells were hung; 
That man, nor beast, might pas 
thereon. 

But strait their larum’’ rung. 

This quickly found the youthful 

pair, 

Who boldly crossing o’er. 

The jangling sound bedeaft their 

ears, 

And rung from shore to shore. 

Quick at the sound tho castle gates 
Unlock’d and opened wide. 
And strait a gyant huge and grim 
Stalk’d forth with stately pride. 

Now yield you, caytiffs, to my will 
Ho cried with hideous roar; 

Or else the wolves shall eat your 
flesh. 

And ravens drink your gore. 

Vain boaster, said tho youthful 
knight, 

I scorn thy threats and thee: 
I trust to force thy brazen gates, 
And set thy captives free. 

Then putting spurs unto his steed, 
lie aim’d a dreadful thrust; 
The spear against the gyant 
glanc’d , 

And caus’d the blood to burst. 

Mad and outrageous with tho pain, 
lie whirl’d his mace of steel: 
Tho very wind of such a blow 
Had made thr champion reel. 

It haply* mist ; and now the knight 
His glittering sword display’d. 
And riding round with whirlwind 

Oft made him *feel the blade. 


Beyond it rose a castle fair, As when a large and monstrous oak 

Y-built* of marble stone: Unceasing axes hew: 

Thebattlements were gilt with gold. So fast around the gy^nt’s limbs 

And glittred in tho sun. The blows quick-darting flew. 

hi lake tiiat served lor a moat (graebt) to a castle ; remnant ol old 
past part, prefix ge ; ^alarm ; ‘fortunately. 
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Ab when the boughs with hideous 

fall 

Some hapless woodman crush; 
With such a force the enormoes foe 
Did on the champion rush. 

A fearful blow, alas ! there came, 
Both horse and knight it took, 
And laid them senseless in the dust; 
So fatal was the stroke. 

Then smiling forth a hideous grin, 
The gyant strides in haste, 
And, stooping, aims a second 
stroke: 

“JS^ow caytiff breathe thy last!'’ 

But ere it fell, two thundering 
blows 

Upon his scull descend : 

From Ursine’s knotty club they 
came, 

Who ran to save his friend. 

Down sunk the gyant gaping wide, 
And rolling his grim eyes: 


The hairy youth repeats his blows: 
He gasps, he groans, he dies. 

Quickly sir Valentino reviv’d 
With Ursine’s timely care; 
And now to search the castle walls 
The venturous youths repair. 

The blood and bones of murder’d 
knights 

They found where’er they came: 
At length within a lonely cell 
They saw a mournful dame. 

Her gentle eyes were dim’d with 
tears 

Her cheeks were pale with woe ; 
And long sir Valentino besought 
Her doleful tale to know. 

„Alas! young knight,” she weeping 
said , 

„ Condole my wretched fate; 

„ A childless mother here you see; 
„A wife without a mate. 


The lady relates a pitiful tale of the grievous wrongs slie suffered 
at the hands of a priest. The prince her husband, whose jealousy 
had been roused, had ’bade her quit the realm one trusty knight 
her guard’. In this extremity she had resolved to go to her brother 
and in passing through a wild forest had given birth to twins. 


The eldest fair, and smooth, as 
snow 

„That tips the mountain hoar: 
„Tho younger’s little body rough 
„With hairs was cover’d o’er. 

„But here afresh begin my woes : 

„ While tender care 1 took 
„To shield my eldest from the cold, 
„And wrap him in my cloak, 

„A prowling bear burst from the 
wood, 

„And seiz’d jny younger son: 
„ Affection lent my weakness wings, 
„And after them I run. 


, And there beneath the greenwood 
shade 

„Long time I lifeless lay. 

,At length the knight brought 
me relief, 

„ And rais’d me from the ground: 
,But neither of my pretty babes 
„ Could over more bo found. 

, And, while in search we wander’d 
far, 

„Wo met that gyant grim; 
VVho ruthless slew my trusty 
knight, 

«And bare me off with him. 


^But all forewearied, ’ weak, and 
• spent,* 

quickly swoon’d away; 


Hired out. 


„But charm’d by heav’n, or else 
my griefs, 

„rio offer’d mo no wrong; 
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„Save that within these lonely 
walls 

^I’ve been immur’d so long.” 

Now, surely, said the youthful 
knight , 

You are lady Ballisance, 

Wife to the Grecian Emperor: 
Your brother’s king of France, 

For in your royal brother’s court 
Myself my breeding had; 
Where oft the story of your woes 
Hath made my bosom sad. 

If so, know your accuser’s dead, 
And dying own’d his crime; 
And long your lord hath sought 
you out 

Thro’ every foreign clime. 

And when no tidings he could learn 
Of his much-wrongM wife, 
He vow’d thenceforth within his 
court 

To lead a hermit’s life. 

Now heaven is kind ! the lady said; 

And dropt a joyful tear: 

Shall I once more behold my lord ? 
That lord 1 love so dear? 

But, madam, said sir Valentino, 
And knelt upon his knee ; 
Know you the cloak that wrapt 
your babe, 

If you the same should see. 

And pulling forth the cloth of gold, 
In which himself was found ; 
The lady gave a sudden shriek. 
And fainted on the ground. 

But by his pious care reviv’d, 
His tale she heard anon; 

And soon by other tokens found, 
He was indeed her son. 


But who’s this hairy youth? she 
said ; 

He much resembles theo: 

The bear devour’d my younger 

son. 

Or sure that son were he. 

Madam, this youth with bears 
was bred. 

And rear’d within their den. 
But recollect ye any mark 
To know your son agen? 

Upon his little side, quoth she, 
Was stampt a bloody rose. 
Here, lady, see the crimson mark 
Upon his body grows ! 

Then clasping both her new-found 

sons 

She bath’d their cheeks with 
tears ; 

And soon towards her brother’s 
court 

Her joyful course she steers. 
What pen can paint king Pepin’s 

joy, 

Ilis sister thus restor’d! 

And soon a messenger was sent 
To chear her drooping lord: 

Who came in haste with all his 
peers , 

To fetcii her homo to Greece; 
Where many happy years they 
reign’d 

In perfect love and peace. 

f 

To them sir Ursine did succeed, 
And long the scepter bare. 

Sir Valentine he stay’d in France, 
And was his uncle’s heir. 
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JOHN MILTON. 

(1608—1674). 


Above all the poets of this age, and, in the whole range of 
English poetry , inferior only to Shakespeare, was J o li n Milton, 
born in London, At fifteen, ho was sent — even then an accom- 
plished scholar — to St. Paurs School, London, and two years 
afterwards, to Christ’s college, Cambridge. In 1632 he retired from 
the university having taken his degree of M. A. (Master of Arts), 
and went to the house of his father, who had relinquished business, 
and purchased a small property at Horton , in Luckingham shire. 
In 1638, the poet left the paternal roof, and travelled for fifteen 
months in France and Italy, llis society was courted by the choi- 
cest Italian wits, and ho visited Gallileo, then a prisoner of the 
inquisition. The poet had been with difficulty restrained from tes- 
tifying against popery within the verge of the Vatican; and, on his 
return to his native country, he engaged in controversy against 
the prelates and the royalists, and vindicated, with characteristic 
ardour, the utmost freedom of thought and expression. In 1649, 
Milton was appointed foreign or Latin secretary to the council of 
State, lie served Cromwell when Cromwell had thrown off the 
mask and assumed all but the name of king; and it is to be regret- 
ted that the poet had not disclaimed this new and usurped tyranany, 
though dignified by a rnaster'-rnind. He was probably hurried along 
by the stormy tide of events, till ho could not well recede. 

For ten years Milton’s eyesight had been failing, owing to the 
wearisome studios and midnight watcliings of his youth. The last 
remains of it wore sacriliced in the composition of his Defensio 
Populi (Defense of tho People), and by the close of the year 1652 
he was totally blind. 

Tho Restoration (1660) deprived Milton of his public employment, 
and exposed him to danger; but by the interest of Davenant and 
Marvell , his brother-poets , his name was included in the general 
amnesty. The great poet was now at liberty to pursue his private 
studies, and to realise tho devout aspirations of his youth for an 
immortality of literary fame. Paradise Lost was begun about 1658 ; 
it was completed in 1665. In 1671 he produced his Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes. The active and studious life of 
the poet was now near a close. Though long a sufferer from here- 
ditary disease, his mind was calm and bright to tho last. He died 
in 1674. 

Milton’s lito?ary life may be said to begin with his entrance into 
Cambridge, in 1625, the year of the accession of Charles 1. Ho 
soon attained a great fame, and during the seven years of his life 
at the university his poetic genius opened itself in several English 
poems, iile left the university in 1632, and went to live at Hor- 
ton, near Windsor, where he spent five years, steadily reading the 
Creek and Latin writers, and amusing himself with mathematics 

The Literary Header. One volume edition. 9 
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and music. Poetry was not neglected. The Allegro and Pense* 
roso were written in 1633, and probably the Arcades \ Comtis was 
acted in 1634, and Lycidas composed in 1637. They prove that 
though Milton was Puritan in heart, his Puritanism was of that 
earlier type which neither disdained the arts nor letters. But they 
represent a growing revolt from the Court and the Church. The 
Penseroso prefers the contemplative life to the mirthful , and Comus^ 
though a masque, rose into a poem to the glory of temperance, 
and under its allegory attacked the Court. Throe years later, Ly- 
cidas interrupts its exquisite stream of poetry with a fierce and re- 
solute onset on the greedy shepherds of the Church. Milton had 
taken his Presbyterian bent. 

In 1638 he went to Italy. At Naples ho heard the sad news 
of civil war, which determined him to return; „ inasmuch as I 
thought it base to be travelling at my ease for amusement, while 
my fellow-countrymen at home were fighting for liberty.’’ But 
hearing that the war had not yet arisen, he remained in Italy till 
the end of 1639 , and at the meeting of the Long Parliament we 
find him in a house in Aldersgate, where ho lived till 1645. He 
had projected while abroad a groat epic poem on the subject of 
Arthur, but in London his mind changed, and among a number 
of subjets, tended at last to Paradise Lost ^ which he meant 
to throw into the form of a Greek Tragedy with lyrics and 
choruses. 

Milton’s Prose. — The Commonwealth. — Suddenly his whole 
life changed, and for twenty years — 1640-1660 — he was carried 
out of art into politics , out of poetry into prose. Most of the Son- 
nets^ however, belong to this time. Before the Civil War began 
in 1642, he had written five vigorous pamphlets against Episcopacy. 
Six more pamphlets appeared in the next two years. One of these 
was the Areopagitica *); or, Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing^ a bold and eloquent attack on the censorship of the press 
by the Presbyterians. Ilis political pamphlets begin when his Te- 
nure of Kings and Magistrates^ defended in 1649 the execution of 
the king. The Eikonoclastes “) answered the Eikon Basilike (a 
portraiture of the sufferings of the king by Dr. Gauden), and his 
famous Latin Defence for the People of England ^ 1651, replied to 
Salmasius’ Defence of Charles /, and infiicted so pitiless a lashing 
on the great Leyden scholar, that his fame wont over the whole 
of Europe. In the next year he wholly lost his sight. But he 
continued his work (being Latin secretary since 1649) when Crom- 
well was made Protector, and wrote another Defenve for the Eng- 
Ush People^ 1654, and a further Defence of himself against scurri- 
lous charges. This closed the controversy in 1655. In the last 
year of the Protector’s life he began the Paradise Lost, but the 
death of Cromwell threw him back into politics, and three more 
pamphlets on the questions of a Free Church and a Free Com- 
monwealth were useless to prevent the Bestoration. * 

Paradise Lost. — We may regret that Milton was shut away 
from his art during twenty years of controversy. But it may be 


’) Pertaining to the Afeopdgus, High Cloiirt df Justice in Athens. •) Image- 
breaker. *) Image of the kingj 
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that the poems he wrote, when the great cause he fought for had 
closed in seeming defeat but real victory, gained, from its solemn 
issues and from the moral grandeur with which he wrought for its 
ends , their majestic movement , their grand style , and their grave 
beauty. During the struggle ho had never forgotten his art. 
may one day hope,” ho said, speaking of his youthful studies, “to 
have ye again, in a still time, when there shall be no chiding. 
Not in these noises;” and the saying strikes the note of calm su- 
blimity which is kept in Paradise Lost, It opens with the awaking 
of the rebel angels in Hell after their fall from Heaven, the con- 
sultation of their chiefs how best to carry on the war with Hod, 
and the resolve of Satan to go forth and tempt newly created man 
to fall. He takes his flight to the earth and finds Eden. Eden 
is then described, and Adam and Eve in their innocence. The 
next four books , from the fifth to the eighth , contain the Archangel 
Kaphael’s story of the war in Heaven, the fall of Satan, and the 
creation of the world. The last four books describe the temptation 
and the fall of Man, the vision shown by Michael to Adam of the 
future world, and of the redemption of Man by Christ, and finally 
the expulsion from Paradise. 

Milton’s Later Poems. — Paradise Lost was followed by Para- 
dise Begained and Samson Agonistes^ published together in 1671. 
Paradise Regained opens with the journey of Christ into the wil- 
derness after His baptism, and its four books describe the temp- 
tation of Christ by Satan, and the answers and victory of the 
Kcdeemer. The speeches in it drown the action, and their learned 
argument is only relieved by a few descriptions; but these, are 
done with Milton’s highest power. The same solemn beauty of 
mind , and a more severe stylo than that of Paradise Lost , make 
us feel in it that Milton has grown older. 

In Samson Agonistes the style is still severer, even to the verge 
of a harshness which the sublimity alone tends to modify. It is 
a choral drama, alter the Greek model. Samson in his blindness 
is described, is called on to make sport for the Philistines, and 
overthrows them in the end, Samson represents the fallen Puritan 
cause, and in Samson’s victorious death Milton hopes for the final 
triumph of that cause. The poem has all the grandeur of the 
last words of a great man in whom there was now „calm of 
mind, all passion spent.” It is also the last word of the music 
of the Elizabethan drama long after its notes seemed hushed , 
and the sound is strange in the midst of the new world of the 
Restoration. • 


9 * 
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COMUS.*) 

THE PERSONS. 

The Attendant Spirit, afterwards in the habit of Thyrsis 

CoMus, with his Crew, 

The Lady. 

First Brother. 

Second Brother. 

Sabrina, the Nymph. 

THE CHIEF PERSONS WHO PRESENTED WERE 

The Lord Brackley. 

Mr, Thomas Egerton, his brother. 

The Lady Alice Egerton. 

The first Scene discovers a wild wood. 

The Attendant Spirit descends or enters. 

Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those imniorfcal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live inspher’d 
In regions mild of calm and serene air; 

Above the smoko and stir of this dim spot, 

Which men call Earth, and with low-thoughted care 
Confin’d, and pester’d in this pinfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being; 

Unmindful of the crown that Yirtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true servants 
Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 

Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity: 

To such my errand is, and but for such, 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds, ^ 

With the rank vapours of this sin -worn mould. 

But to my task Neptune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 

Took in by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove,^ 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt iles, *’ 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

^heavenly dress; *Jove ruled in the upper air; nether Jove in Hades. 


♦) This drama was founded on an actual occurence. Tl\e Earl of Bridge- 
Water resided at Ludlow Castle: Ins two sons and daughter, passing 
through Hayward Forest on their way to Ludlow, were benightea, ana 
the lady was for a short time lost This .accident being related to their 
father upon their arrival at his castle, Milton, at the request of his friend. 
Henry Lawe.s, the musician, wrote the mask. Lawes set it to music, and 
it was acted on Micliaelmas night, 1034, the two brothers, the young 
lady and Lawes himself, hearing each a part in the representation. (For 
Masks .see Part. II, page 57.) 
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The unadorned bosom of the deep ; 

Which he to grace his tributary gods 
By course* commits to several government, 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents; but this ile, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun,* 

A noble peer of mickle^ trust and power 
Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms: 

Where his fair off-spring nurst in princely lore. 

Are coming to attend their father’s state, 

And new-entrusted sceptre; but their way 

Lies through the porplext" paths of this drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger. 

And here their tender ago might suffer peril. 

But that by quick command from sovran Jove, 

I was dispatcht for their defence and guard; 

And listen why; for I will tell ye now 
What never yet was heard in tale or song. 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bow’r. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush’t the sweet poison of misused wine, 

After the Tuscan mariners transform’d/ 

Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 

On Circe’s ijland fell: (who knows not Circe^ 

The daughter of the Sun? whoso charmed cup 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape. 

And downward fell into a groveling swine) 

This Nymph that gaz’d upon his clust’ring locks, 

With ivy berries wreath’d, and his blithe youth. 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his fether, but his mother more. 

Whom therefore she brought up and Comus® nam’d; 

Who ripe, and frolic of his full-grown age. 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood; 

And in tjiick shelter of black shades imbowr’d, 

Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

Offering to every weary traveller, 

His orient liquor in a crystal glass. 

To quench the drouth of Pluebiis ; ‘ ^ which as they taste 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst). 

Soon as* the potion works, their human count’nance, 

Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 

*by turns; *Gomus was i)reserited at Ludlow Castle, IGTi, before John, 
Earl of Bridgewater , then President of Wales. Ludlow is in Shropshire, 
a county bordering 111)011 Wales; *great; ‘’entangled; ‘after the Tuscan 
mariners had been transformed ; the mariners carried off Bacchus and 
were transformed into dolphins; “willed, desired; ’pr. Sir’so; “the god 
of mirth and joy; “France and Spain; ‘“pr. ft 5 ’bus; a name of Apollo 
as god of the sun. 
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Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were; 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 

But boast themselves more comely than before; 

And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore when any favour’d of high Jove 
Chances to pass through this advont’rous* glade, 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
I shoot from Heav’n , to give him safe convoy ; 

As now I do; but first I must put off 
These my sky*robes spun out of Iris’* woof, 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs; 

Who with his soft pipe, and smooth- dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 

And hush the waving woods, nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch 
Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 
Of this occasion. But I hoar the tread 
Of hateful steps; I must be viewless now.® 

CoMUS enters^ tvith a charming-rod in his liand^ his glass in the 
other ; tvith him a rout of monsters^ headed like sundry sorts 
of wild beasts, hut otherwise like men atid women ^ their ap- 
parel glistering ; they come in making a riotous and unruly 
noise ^ with torches in their hands, 

CoMus. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold/* 

Now the top of Heav’n doth hold; 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream;^ 

And the slope® Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole; 

Pacing towards the other goal 
Of his chamber in the East. 

Meanwhile welcome joy, and feast, 

Midnight shout, and revelry. 

Tipsy dance, and jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, ^ 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice® with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws® in slumber lie. 

‘full of adv<‘niures; Mho rainbow, Ibe me.ssenger of the gods ; “mvisihle; 
Mho moon at whose j’ist' the (lock is confined within the fold (schaaps- 
kooi) ; ‘Allusion to the hissing of the sea as the sun’s chariot plunged 
into it; “sloped, inclined; ’wreath of roses; “coirsideration, deliberation; 
“sayings, proverbs. 
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We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire,* 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres 
Load in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds , and seas , with all their finny drove , 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice’ move; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves, 

Trip the port fairies and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 

The wood-nymphs deckt with daisies trim, 

Their merry wakes® and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to prove; 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rites begin; 

’Tis only day-light that makes sin , 

Which these dun shades will ne’er report. 

Hail Goddes of nocturnal sport, 

Dark veil’d Cotytto% t’ whom the secret fiame 
Of mid-night torches burns; mysterious dame 
That ne’er art call'd , but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian® Darkness spets^ her thickest gloom, 

And makes one blot of all the air; 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair. 

Wherein thou rid’st with Ilecat’/ and befriend 
Us thy vow’d priests; till utmost end 
Of all thy dues bo done, and none left out; 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice® Morn on th’ Indian steep, 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. 

And to the tell-tale Sun descry 
Our conceal’d solemnity. 

Como, knit hands, and beat the ground. 

In a light fantastic round. ^ 

THE MEASURE. 

Break off, break oft, I feel the difterent pace 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 

Eun to your shrouds , ’ ® within these brakes and trees ; 

Our number may affright: some virgin sure 
(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 

^ choir; allusion to the music of the spheres. Pythagoras having ascer- 
tained that the pitch of notes depends on the rapidity of vibrations, 
and also that the planets move at different rates of motion, concluded 
that tlie souqds made by their motion must vary according to their dif- 
ferent rates of motion. As all tilings in nature are harmoniously made, 
these difterent sounds must harmonise, and the combination he called ‘the 
harmony of the spheres’; ’Moorish, a dance brought by the Moors into 
Spain and thence introduced into England; 'vigil liel'ore a holiday, it was 
applied to the festivities which celebrated the anniversary of the conse- 
cration*of a church; ‘‘the Thracian goddess of immodesty, worshipped at 
Athens witli nocturnal rites; ‘infernal; pertaining to Styx, the tabled 
river of hell; "spits ; ’Hec’ate (2 syll.), a triple diety, called Phoebe or the 
Moon in heaven, Diana on tlie earth and Hecate or Proserpine in hell; 
•fastidious; »dance; * Miiding-places. 
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Benighted in these woods. Now to my charms, 

And to ray wily trains;* I shall ere long 
Be well stock’t with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About ray mother Circe. Thus I hurl 
My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear ^ illusion, 

And give it false presentments; lest the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the damsel to suspicious flight, 

Which must not bo: for that’s against my course. 

1 under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And welhplac’d words of glozing® courtesy. 

Baited with reasons not unplausiblo, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 
Hath met tlie virtue of this magic dust, 

I shall appear some harmless villager , 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear/' 

But here she comes; I fairly step aside 
And hearken, if 1 may, her business here. 

The T.ADY enters. 

Lady, This way the noise was, if mine ear bo true, 

My best guide now; methouglit it was tlie sound 
Of riot, and ill-manag’d merriment; 

Such as the jocund lluto, or gamosoine pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unletter’d hinds, 

When for tlieir teeming Hocks, and granges full, 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan,'* 

And thank the gods amiss. I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness, and swill’d insolen(;o 
Of such late wassailcrs;^ yet 0 where else 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangl’d wood? 

My brothers when they saw me wearied out 
With tliis long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pines, 

Stept, as they said, to the next thicket side 
To bring me berries , or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide. ^ 

They left mo then, when the gray-hooded Ev’n, 

Like a sad votarist^ in palmer’s weed,*^ 

Bose from the hindmost wheels of Bheebus’ wain. 

But where they are, and why they came not back. 

Is now the labour of my thoughts ; ’tis likeliest 
They had engag’d their wandring steps too far. 

And envious Darkness, ere they could return, 

Had stole them from me; else, 0 thievish Night, 

Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious erid, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars, 

^trains of wiles; ’deceitful; ’deceitful; '•business ; Hhe chief god of woods 
and of shepherds; “revellers; ’one who had vowed a pilgrimage; “pil- 
grim’s clothes. 
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That Nature hung in Heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller? 

This is the place, as well as I raay guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear; 

Yet nought but single darkness* do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind , that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding** champion, Conscience. — 

0 welcome pure-ey’d Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemish’d form of Chastity! 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme good, t’ whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glist’ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour nnassail’d. 

Was I deceiv’d , or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err , there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 

I cannot hallow to my brothers, but 
Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
I’ll venture, for my new enliven’d spirits 
Prompt mej and they perhaps arc not far off. 

SONG. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell. 

By slow Meauder’s*^ margeiit^ green; 

And in the violet embroider’d vale, 

, Where the love-lorn*^ nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well: 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 

That likest thy Narcissus*^ are? 

O if thou have 

Hid them in some flow’ry cave, 

• Tell me but whore, 

Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the sphere; 

So may’st thou be translated^ to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all Ilcav’n’s harmonics.** 

’darkness only; *accomp;i,nying; Phrygian river ; a ineanilering river 
a winding river; "margin, l)ank; “deprived of her lovtg ®tlie Romans 
say that Echo was a nymi)li in love with Narcissus, but her love not 
being returned, she pined away till only her voice remained; ’removed; 
“see note 1, page 135. 
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Comm. Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his* hidden residence; 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty- vaulted night 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of Darkness 2 till it smil’d: I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowry-kirtl’d Naiades ^ 

Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 

Who as they sung, would take the prison’d soul 
And lap it in Elysium;' Scylla® wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention; 

And fell Charybdis^ murmer’d soft applause: 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense. 

And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself; 

But such a sacred, and home-felt® delight. 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss 
I never heard till now. I’ll speak to her, 

And she shall be my queen. Hail, foreign wonder. 

Whom certain these rough shades did never breed; 

Unless^ the goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell’st here' with Pan, or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosj)erous growth of this tall wood. 

Ladtj, Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is addrest to unattending ears; 

Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift® 

How to regain my sever’d company, 

Compell’d me to awake the courteous Echo , 

To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

Com. What chance , good lady , hath bereft you thus ? 

Lady. Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 

Com. Could that divide you from near-ushering guides ? 

Lady. They left mo weary on a grassy turf. 

Com. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why? 

Lady. To seek i’ th’ valley some cool friendly spring. 

Com. And left your fair side all unguarded j lady? 

Lady. They were but twain , and purpos’d quick return. 

Com. Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 

Lady. How easy my misfortune is to hit! 

Com. Imports their loss, beside the present need? 

fliis refers to ‘something holy’. We .should now use its; ^darkne.ss, black 
as the raven’s down; Hiyinphs of lakes, fountains, rivers and streams; 
*the Paradise or Happy Land of the Greek poets; ®Scylla and Charybdis 
are two rocks between Italy and Sicily. Glaucus, a fisherman, was in 
love with Scylla; hut Girce , out of jiialousy, changed her into a hideous 
monster, and set dogs and wolves to bark round her ince.ssaptly. On 
this Scylla threw lierself into the sea and became a rock. It is said that 
the rock Scylla somewhat resemhles a woman at a distance, and the noise 
of the waves dashing against it is not unlike the 'barking" of dogs and 
wolves. It was Jupiter who changed Charybdis into a whirlpool; "heart 
felt; ’unless thou he; "the last device I could think of. 
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Lady* No less than if I should my brothers lose. 

Com. Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom P 

Lady, As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. 

Com. Two such I saw, what time the labour’d ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 

And the swink’t hedger* at his supper sate; 

I saw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots; 

Their port^ was more than human, as they stood: 

I took it for a faery vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element*’ 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play i’ th’ plighted' clouds. I was awe-strook,^ 
And as I past , I worshipt ; if those you seek , 

It were a journey like the path to Heav’n, 

To help you find them. 

Lady, Gentle villager, 

What readiest way would bring mo to that place? 

Conius, Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 

Lady, To find out that, good shepherd, I supposo, 
In such a scant allowance of star-light, 

Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art, 

Without the sure guess of well- practis’d feet. 

Comus. I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bourn’’ from side to side. 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood: 

And if your stray attendance bo yet lodg’d , 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatch’d pallet rouse; if otherwise, 

I can conduct you, lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may bo safe 
Till further quest. 

Lady, Shepherd, I take thy word, 

And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy, 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls 
In courts of princes, where it first was nam’d, 

And yet is most pretended: in a place 
Less warranted ^ than this , or loss secure , 

I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square^ my trial 
To my proportion’d strength. Shepherd, lead on. — 

* [^Exeunt. 

Enter the two Brothers. 

Eld, Br. Unmuffle , ye faint stars ; and thou fair Moon, 
That wont’st to love the traveller’s benison, 


'tired labourer; 'bearing; *sky; 'folded; ‘awe-struck; ®bushy valley; 
a bourn is a winding , deep , narrow valley , with a rivulet at the bot- 
tom; ^guarded; ■adjust, measure. 
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Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 

And disinherit* Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darkness, and of -shades; 

Or if your influence be quite daram’d up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 

Though a rush- candle from the wicker hole 

Of some clay habitation , visit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of streaming light, 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure.^ 

Second Brother, Or if our eyes 
Be barr’d that happiness , might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes. 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, ^ 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count xhe night watches to his feathery dames, 
’Twould bo some solace yet, some little cheering 
In this close dungeon of innumorous'* boughs. 

But 0 that hapless virgin, our lost sister! 

Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and thistles'^ 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now , 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught"' with sad fears. 
What if in wild ania/emont , and atfright, 

Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat? 

Elder Brother, Peace brother, bo not over-exquisito® 
To cast^ the hxshion of uncertain evils ; 

For grant they bo so, while they rest unknown, 

What need a man forestall his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? 

Or if they be but false alarms of fear. 

How bitter is such self-delusion? 

I do not think rny sister so to seek 
Or so unprincipl’d^ in virtue’s book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 
(Not being in danger , as I trust she is not) , 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm thouights, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude; 

Where with her best nurse Contemplation, ♦ 

She plumes ‘0 her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 


Hlispossess ; Hkalisto , daughter ofLycaon, King of Arcadia, was changed 
into the Greater Hear, and lier son Areas into Die Lesser (cj^llcd also 
Gynosurn); ^Ijoles in an oaten pipe (uuisical instrument); "innurneralde ; 
freighted ; «too inquisitive; ’predict; "at a loss; ^ignorant of the prin- 
cipia , tlie beginnings of Virtue's lore; '"prunes, arranges ; it signifies 
that operation which birds perforin upon themselves , of picking out da- 
maged feathers. 
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That in the various bustle of resort' 

Wore all too ruffl’d, and sometimes impair’d. 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 

May sit i’ th’ centre, * and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

Second Brother. ’Tis most true 

That musing Meditation most affects ^ 

The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men, and herds, 

And sits as safe as in a senate-house; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish. 

Or do his gray hairs any violence? 

But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree^ 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon watch with unenchanted eye,® 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit 
From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps® 

Of misers’ treasure by an out-law’s den. 

And tell me it is safe, as bid mo hope 
Danger will wink on^ Opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjur’d in this wild surrounding waste 
Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not;^ 

I fear the dread events lhat dog^ them both, 

Lest some ill greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our Unowned‘S sister. 

FAcler Brother, I do not, brotlicr, 

Infer, as if I thought my sister’s state 
Secure, without all doubt or controversy: 

Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

My sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; she has a hidden strength 
Which you remember not. 

Second Brother. What hidden strength. 

Unless the strength of Heav’n , if you mean that ? 

El. Br. I mean that too; but yet a hidden strength 
Which if Heav’n gave it , may be term’d her own : 

’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity: 

She that has that, is clad in complete steel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 

» 

‘intercourse with men; Mn the centre of the earth; Mikes best; Hhe 
Hesperian apples were those presented by Ge to Hera at her wedding with 
Zeus. Hera committed them to the charge of the nymphs, tlie Hesperi- 
des, and the dragon Ladon. To o])iain this fruit was one of the labours 
of HerAiles; *not to be enchanted ; ®kept in the dark; ’give a signal to 
a confederate; or shut the eye, refuse to see; ®I take no account of; ®to 
follow like a dog; ‘'^unprotected; ‘‘argue in favour of. 
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May trace * huge forests, and unharbour’d^ heaths, 

Infamous® hills, and sandy perilous wilds; 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity , 

No savage fierce, banditti, or mountaineer 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity; 

Yea there, where very desolation dwells 
By grots, and caverns shagg’d with horrid shades, 

She may pass on with unbleuch’d^ majesty; 

Bo it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by night, 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chains at curfeu time,® 

No goblin , or swart faery of the mine , 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 
Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 
To testify the arms of chastity ? 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow , 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tam'd the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at naught 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 

Fear’d her stern frown, and she was queen o’ th’ woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconqucr’d virgin. 

Wherewith she freez’d her foes to congeal’d stone?® 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity. 

And noble grace that dash’d^ brute violence 
With sudden adoration, and blank awe? 

So dear to Hcav’n is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so , 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far otf each thing of sin and guilt; 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 

Till oft® converse with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th’ outward shape , 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turn it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust , 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin. 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 

•track; ’^unsheltered; MU spoken of; 'unblanched, fearless: ® the old 
custom of ringing curfew at eight o’ clock every night is still observed in 
some parts of England; “there were three Gorgons , with serpents on their 
heads instead of hair; Medusa was the chief of the three, and the only 
one that was mortal; but so hideous was her face, that whoever set eyes 
on it was instantly turned into stone. She was slain by Perseus, and 
her head placed on the shield of Minerva; ^confounded, cast down; 
quent. 
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Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres , 

Lingering, and sitting by a new-mado grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov^d , 

And link’t itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Second Brother, How charming is divine philosophy I 
Not harsh, and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute , 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Elder Brother, List, list; I hear 

Some far off hallow break the silent air. 

Second Brother. Methought so too; what should it be? 

Elder Brother. For certain 

Either some one like us night-founder’d here. 

Or else some neighbour woodman, or at worst, 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 

Sec. Br. Heav’n keep my sister! Again, again, and near ; 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

Elder Brother. I’ll hallow; 

If he be friendly he comes well; if not. 

Defence is a good cause, and lloav’n bo for us. 


Enter the Attendant Scirit, habited like a shepherd. 

That hallow I should know, what are you? speak; 
Como not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 

Spirit. What voice is that? my young loi’d ? speak again. 
Sec. Br. 0 brother, ’tis my father’s shepherd, sure. 
Eld, Br. Thyrsis ? Whose artful strains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal , 

And sweeten’d every muskrose of the dale ; 

How cam’st thou here, good swain? hath any ram 
Slipt from tho fold, or young kid lost his dam. 

Or straggling wether tho pent Hock forsook ? 

How could’st thou find this dark sequester’d nook ? 

Spirit. 0 my lov’d master’s heir, and his next joy, 

I came not hero on such a trivial toy 
As a stray’d ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf; not all tho fleocy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs, is worth a thought 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 

But 0 my virgin lady, where is she? 

How chance^ she is not in your company? 

Eld. Br. To tell thee sadly , ^ shepherd, without blame. 
Or our meglect, we lost her as we came. 

Spirit. Ay me unhappy! then my fears are true. 

Eld, Br, What fears, good Thyrsis ? Prithee briefly show. 
Spirit. I’ll tell ye; ’tis not vain, or fabulous, 
(though so esteem’d by shallow ignorance,) 

‘benighted; *how happens it that; ‘seriously. 
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What the sage poets taught by th’ heav’nly Muse, 

^Storied of old in high immortal verse 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iles , 

And rifted* rocks whose entrance leads to hell; 

For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel* of this hideous wood, 

Immur’d in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 

Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 

Deep skill’d in all his mother’s witcheries; 

And here to every thirsty wanderer. 

By sly enticement gives his baneful cup. 

With many murmurs » mixt; whoso pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason’s mintage, 

Character’d in the face; this have I learnt 
Tending my docks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts , 

That brow this bottom glade ; whence night by night 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 
Like stabl’d wolves, or tigers at their prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate* 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bow’rs. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful spells 
To inveigle and invite th’ unwary sense 
Of them that pass unweeting'^ by the way. 

This evening late, by then® the chewing flocks 
Had ta’cn their supper on the savoury herb 
Of knot-grass dew-besprent,^ and were in fold, 

I sate me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle ; and began , 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy , 

To meditate ray rural minstrelsy , 

Till Fancy had her fill; but ere a close, ^ 

' The wonted roar was up amidst the Avoods, 

And fill’d the air with barbarous dissonance; 

At which I ceas’d, and listen’d them a Avhile , 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 
Gave respite to the drowsy frighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close-curtain’d Sleep. 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, ^ 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wish’t she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 
Still to be so displac’d. I was all ear. 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death; but O ere long * 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 
Of my most honour’d Lady, your dear sister. 

’riven, cleft; ^centre; ^charms- \sec note 7 page 135; »not weeting or 
knowing; “when, by the time that; ’besprinkled with dew; “final ca- 
dence of a piece of music. 
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Amaz’d I stood ^ harrow’d* with grief and fear; 

And ,0 poor hapless nightingale,’ thought I, 

,How sweet thou sing’st^ how near the deadly snare!’ 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 

Through paths, and turnings oft’n trod by day, 

Till guided by mine ear 1 found the place, 

Where that damn’d wisard, hid in sly disguise, 

(For so by certain signs I knew) had met 
Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent lady his wish’d prey; 

Who gently ask’d if he had seen such two. 

Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess’d 
Ye were the two she meant; with that I sprung 
Into swift flight, till I had found you here. 

But further know I not. 

Second Brother. 0 night and shades, 

How are ye join’d with hell in triple knot, 

Against the unarm’d weakness of one virgin, 

Alone and helpless! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, brother? 

Elder Brother Yes, and keep it still. 

Lean on it safely; not a period 

Shall be unsaid for me: against the threats 

Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 

Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm, 

Virtue may bo assail’d, but never hurt, 

Surpris’d by unjust force, but not enthrall’d 
Yea even that which Mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory: 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, wheh at last 
Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself. 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed; if this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble. But come, let’s on. 
Against th’ opposing will and arm of Heav’n 
May never this just sword bo lifted up; 

But for that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all, the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron,® 

Harpies and Hydras , or all the monstrous forms 
’Twixt Africa and Ind, I’ll find him out, 

And force him to return his purchase* back. 

Or drag him by the curls, to a foul death. 

Curs’d as his life. 

Spirit. Alas! good vent’rous® youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise,® 

But here thy sword can do three little stead 
^r other arms, and other weapons must 

those that quell the might of hellish charms; 

^subdued; ‘enslaved; *one of the live rivers of the infernal regions 
*the River of Sorrows; “daring, intrepid; ®enterprise} ‘help. 

The Literary Reader, One vohime edition, 10 
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He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 

And crumble all thy sinews. 

Elder Brother, Why prithee, Shepherd, 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near , 

As to make this relation? 

Spirit, Care and utmost shifts 

How to secure the lady from surprisal , 

Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad , 

Of small regard to see to,' yet well skill’d 
In every virtuous’^ plant and healing herb , 

That spreads her verdant leaf to th’ morning ray ; 

Ho lov’d me well, and oft would bog mo sing. 

Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken e’en to ecstasy; 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip , 

And show me simples of a thousand names , 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties: 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root. 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said. 

Boro a bright golden tlow’r, but not in this soil: 

Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon 
And yet more med’cinal is it than that rnoly^ 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave;® 

He call’d it ha3niony,® and gave it me. 

And bade mo keep it as of sovraiU use 
’Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp, 

Or gastly furies’ apparition. 

I purs’d it up, but little reck’ning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell’d: 

But now I find it true; for by this means 
I knew the foul enchanter though disguis’d. 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: if you have this about you, 

(As 1 will give you when wo go), you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer’s hall; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood. 

And brandish’d blade rush on him, break his glass. 

And shed the lucious liquor on the ground." ^ 

But seize his wand; though he and his curst crew 
Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 

Or like the sons of Yulcan vomit smoke. 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

Eld, Br, Thyrsis lead on apace, I’ll follow thee; 

And some good angel bear a shield before us i 

‘seemingly iirsigiiificant; *of magic virtue; ^patched shoes; 'wild gar- 
lic, called sorcerer’.s garlic; ®Milton Jicre follows Homer and Ovid in re- 
presenting the nioly as a gift of Htnaiiei’ to Ulysses, by which the latter 
escaped tlie cbariiis of (lirce; “Ooleridge says the word is hwma'oinos 
(blood-wine) and refers to blood of Jesus Christ, which destroys all 
evil. The leaf „had prickhis on it”, but „it bore a briglit golden llower.” 
The prickles are the crown of thorns, the llower the fruits of salvation; 
"perhaps an allusion to the cup of pleasure proffered by the cavaliers. 
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The Scene changes to a stately palace^ set out with all manner 
of deUciousness ; soft music , talks spread with all dainties. 
Co MU 8 appears icith his rabble , and the Lady set in an en- 
chanted chair , to whom he offers his glass , which she puts 
by y and goes about to rise. 

COMUS. 

Nay, lady, sit; if It but wave this wand, 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabaster, 

And you a statue, or, as Daphne’ was, 

Rootbound, that tied Apollo. 

Lady, Fool, do not boast; 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms ; although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacl’d, while Heav’n sees good. 

Coinus. Why arc you vext, lady? why do you frown ? 

Hero dwell no frowns, nor anger; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far. Sec, here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 

When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 

And first behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames , and dances in liis crystal bounds , 

With spirits of balm and fragrant sy^riips mixt. 

Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove born Helena,^ 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those dainty limbs, which Nature lent 
For gentle usage, and soft delicacy? 

But you invert the cov’nants of her trust, 

And harshly deal, like an ill borrower. 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms; 

Scorning the unexempt condition, 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 

Kefreshraent after toil, ease after pain; 

That have been tir’d all day without repast, 

And timely rest have wanted: but, fair virgin. 

This will restore all soon. 

Lady. • ’Twill not, false traitor; 

’Twill not restore the truth and honesty 

That thou hast banish’d from thy tongue with lies. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abode 

Thou told’st me of? What grim aspects are these, 

These ugly-headed monsters? Mercy guard me! 

Hence wfth thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver; 

Hast thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With visor’d® falsehood, and base forgery, 

’daughter of a river -god, beloved by Apollo. She had fled from the 
amorous *god , and escaped l)y Ijeiiig changed into a laurel , thenceforth 
the favourite tree of the sun-god; ‘Nepenthes was the care-dispelling drug 
that Helen, daughter of Jupiter, infused into Ihe wine of her husband 
Menelaus. It had been given her by Polydamna, wife of Thone j * disguised. 

10 * 
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And wouldst thou seek again to trap mo here 
With lickerish' baits, fit to ensnare a brute? 

Were it a draught for Juno when slie banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer; none 
But such as are good men can give good things, 

And that which is not good , is not delicious 
To a well-govern’d and wise appetite. 

Comiis, O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic® fur, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub,'* 

Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth , 

With such a full and unwithdrawing ^ hand, 

Covering tlie earth with odours , i»’uits , and flocks , 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable , 

But all to please, and sate the curious taste? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms , 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair’d silk 
To deck her sons; and that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutch’d® th’ all-worshipt ore, and precious gems 
To store her children with; if all the world 
Should in a pet of temp’rance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th’ All-giver would be unthank’d, would be unprais’d, 

Not half his riches known , and yet despis’d ; 

And wo should servo him as a grudging master. 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 

And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons, 

Who would bo quite surcharg’d with her own weight , 

And strangl’d’^ with her waste fertility; 

Th’ earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark’d with plumes , 

The herds would over-multitude their lords. 

The sea o’erfraught would swell, and th’ unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep , 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light, and come at last 
To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List, lady; be not coy,* and be not cozen’d 
With that same vaunted name Virginity ; 

Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 

But must bo current; and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss , 

Unsavoury in th’ enjoyment of itself; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose, 

It withers on the stalk with languish’d head. 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be shown' 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 

•dainty, nice; ^ surly; '•a sect of Grecian philosophers; VJie tub of 
Diogenes. The (lyriics were a .sect of pliilosopher.s, wlio valued themsel- 
ves upon their contempt of riche.s and stale, ai’ts and sciences, and every- 
thing, except virtue and morality; ‘unstinted, liberal; “shut in; ’suffo- 
cated ; ® modest. 
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It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence 5 * coarse complexions 
And checks of sorry grain^ will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 

What need a vermeil- tinctur’d® lip for that, 

Love- darting eyes, or tresses like the morn? 

There was another meaning in these gifts; 

Think wliat , and be advis’d ; you are but young yet. 

Lady, I had not thought to have unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false rules, prankt^ in Reason’s garb. 

I hate wlien Vice can l)olt her arguments , 

And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

Impostor, do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should bo riotous 
With her abinidance; slie , good catcress , 

Means her provision only to the good , 

That live according to her sober laws 
And holy dictate of spare Temperance : 

If every just man , that now pines with want , 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that, which lowdly-pamperVl Luxury 
Now h('aps upon some few with vast excess , 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispens’d 
In iinsiiperfluous even proportion , 

And she no whit encumber’d with her store; 

And then the Giver would bo bettor thank’d, 

His praise due paid: for swinish Gluttony 
Ne’er looks to Ileav’n amidst his gorgeous feast , 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on? 

Or have 1 said enough? To liim that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of Chastity , 

Fain would I something say, yet to what end? 

Thou hast nor ear , nor soul to apprehend 
The sublime notion , and high mystery 
That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of Virginity ; 

And thou^art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence,® 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinc’d : 

Yet should I try , the uncontrolled worth 
Of this i^yare cause would kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be moved to sympathize, 

And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and shake, 

Till all thy magic structures, rear’d so high, 

’plain, homely women should slay at home; their very name implying 
as much; ‘colour; Hinged of a bright-red colour; Mecked, attired; ®arm 

of defence. 
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Were shatter’d into heaps o’er thy false head. 

Comus. She fables not, I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power ; 

And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddr’ing dew 
Dips rao all o’er ; as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and tho chains of Erebus 
To some of Saturn’s crew.* I must dissemble, 

And try her yet more strongly.— Come, no more; 

This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon laws of our foundation; 

I must not suffer this ; yet ’tis but tho lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood ; ^ 

But this will cure all straight ; one sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight. 

Beyond the bliss of dreams Be wise , and taste. 

The Brothers r'ush in with sivorda dremn^ wrest his glass out 
of h is hand ^ and break it against the ground^ his rout make 
sign of resistance^ hut are all driven in. The Attendant 
Spirit comes in. 

Spirit. 

What , have you let tho false enchanter ’scape ? 

0 ye mistook; ye should have snatcht his w.and 
And bound him fast ; without his rod revers’d , 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, ^ 

Wo cannot free the lady that sits here 
In stony fetters tixt , and motionless ; 

Yet stay, be not disturb’d; now I bethink mo, 

Some other means I have which may be us’d , 

Which once of Melibmus old I learnt , 

The soothest^ shepherd that e’er pip’d on plains. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream , 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure: 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrino, 

That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flyng the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdamo Gucndolen , 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood , 

That stay’d her flight with his cross-flowing ‘ course. 

The water-nymphs that in the bottom play’d ,' 

Held up their pearled wrists and took her in. 

Bearing her straiglit to aged Nereus'*' hall; 

Who piteous of her woes , rear’d her lank head , 

And gave her to his daughters to irnbathe 
In ncctar’d lavers strew’d with asphodel,^ 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils , till she reviv’d , 

‘by Saturn is hen* nu'ant (!rouos, and by Ids crew the Titans, whom 
Zoiis subdued and iniprisoruMl below Tartarus; Mu Ovid the companions 
of Ulysses are rcstorod to tluar liuman shape by Uirce, willi a stroke of 
her ‘rod reversed’ and sjxdls said backwards; ^truest; ‘‘llowing across her 
path; *a sea-god, represented as a very old man; ®a plant which grew 
in Elysium. 
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And underwent a quick immortal change, 

Made Goddess of the river : still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all urchin’ blasts , and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 

Which she witli precious viabd liquors heals. 

For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays , 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

And , as the gld swain said , she can unlock 
The clasping charm , and thaw the numbing spell, 

If she be riglit invok'd in warbled song *, 

Fair maidenhood she loves , and will be swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 

In hard-besetting need : this will I try , 

And add tlie power of some adjuring verse. 

SONG. 

Sabrina fair , 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Unter the glassy , cool , translucent wave , 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 

Listen for dear honour’s sake , 

Goddess of the silver lake, 

Listen and save. 

Listen and appear to us 
In name of great Oceanus, 

By the earth-shaking Nnptune’s mace, 

And Tethys’ grave majestic pace,^ 

By hoary Nercus’ wrinkled look,^ 

And the Carpathian wisard’s hook,^ 

By scaly Triton’s winding shell, 

And old sooth-saying Glaucus’ spell,® 

By Leucothea’s lovely hands/ 

And her son that rules the strands , 

By Thetis’ tirisel-slipper’d® feet, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet , 

By gdead Parthenope’s dear tomb , 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb,® 

ki sprite or miscliievous fitlle imp; ’Tethys is the wife of Oceanus, and 
th(^ mother of the gods ; •‘‘a sea-god , I’epresented as a very old man ; 
‘•Ik-oteus had a cav(‘ at (larpalhiis, an islaml of the Medit('rranean. He 
was a prophet, and Neptune’s sheplnnal, therefore hoariug a hook or 
crook ; ^Sun ^f Nepliine, repi-(‘sented as a fish with a liiinian h(‘ad. It 
is this sea-god that makes th<‘ roaring of Ihe occ'an by l)lowing through 
his shell; “Glaucus, the sea-deity, prophesied to the Bods; ’Ino, tlying 
from the rage of h(‘r lnisj>and. thnnv hers(‘lf with her soji in her arms 
into the sea. Neptune made them sea-deities, giving her the name of 
Leucothea (the wliil(' goddess), and him that of Palaeinon ; “tinsel-slip- 
per’d i.*^ orn^ of the Miltonic epithc'ts that Trench calls ‘poems in minia- 
ture’. Tinsel is derived from rr. etiiicelle, and brings before us ‘the quick 
glitter and spai’kle of the waves in the liglit of the sun or moon’ • The- 
tis, sea-goddess, mother of Achilles; ®P,irtheJiopc and Ligea were &rens. 
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Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks, 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance , 

Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 
From thy coral-pavon bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 

Till thou our summons answer’d have. 

Listen and save. 

Sabrina rises ^ aiiended hij Water Nymphs ^ and sings. 

By the rushy-fringed bank. 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank. 

My sliding chariot stays ; 

Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheen 
Of turkis ‘ blue , and cm’rald green , 

That in the channel strays ; 

Whilst from off the waters fleet , 

Thus I set my printless feet , 

O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread; 

Gentle swain, at thy request 
I am here. 

Spirit, Goddess dear , 

Wo implore thy pow’rful hand 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin hero distrest , 

Through the force, and through the wile 
Of unblest enchanter vile. 

Sabrina. Shepherd , ’tis my office best 
To help ensnared chastity ; 

Brightest Lady , look on me ; 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from iny fountain pure , 

I have kept of precious cure , 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip. 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 

Next this marble venom’d seat 
Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat , 

1 touch with chaste palms moist and cold ; 

Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 

And I must haste ere morning hour 
To wait in Amphitrite’s^ bower. 

Sabrina descends , and the Lady rises out of her seat. 

Spirit. Virgin , daughter of Locrine , 

Sprung of old Anehiscs’ line , 

May thy brimmM waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rills, 


Hurquoise; Hhe wife of Neptune, and goddess of the sea. 
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That tumble down the snowy hills; 

Summer drought, or singM air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair; 

Nor wet October’s torrent flood 
The molten crystal fill with mud; 

May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl, and the golden ore; 

May thy lofty head be crown’d 
With many a tower and terrace round , 

And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come^ Lady, while Heaven lends us grace 
Let us fly tBis cursM place , 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 
With some other new device. 

Not a waste , or needless sound 
Till we come to holier ground ; 

I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide; 

And not many furlongs thence 
Is your father’s residence , 

Where this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 
His wish’d presence ; and beside , 

All the swains that there abide, 

With jigs , and rural dance resort ; 

Wo shall catch them at their sport , 

And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and cheer ; 

Como , let us haste , the stars grow higli , 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 

The Scene changes , presenting Ludlow town , and the President's 
castle ; then come in country Dancers ; after them the Atten- 
dant Spirit, with the 'Two Brothers, and the Lady. 

SONG. 

Spirit, Back , Shepherds , back , enough your play , 

Till next sun-shine holiday ; 

Here be without duck , or nod ' 

Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes ; and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise, 

With the mincing’ Dryades 
On the lawns , and on the leas. 

This second^ Song presents them to their Father and Mother. 

Noble lord , and lady bright , 

I have brought ye new delight ; 

Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your own; 

’Awkward courtesy is implied by ‘duck and nod’, and more graceful 
ttiovements by ‘mincing'; ^Nymphs of the trees. 
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Heav’n hath timely tried their youth, 

Their faith , their patience , and their truth ; 

And sent them here through hard assays’ 

With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 
O’er sensual Polly , and Intemperance. 

The dances ended , the Spirit epiloguizes. 

Spirit, To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes , that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye , 

Up in the broad fields of the sky: 

There I suck the liquid air , 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three, 

That sing about the golden tree." 

Along the crisped^ shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 

The Graces,^ and the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring; 

There eternal Summer dwells , 

And west winds , with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard , and cassia’s’’ balmy smells. 

Iris^ there with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow^ 

Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled^* scarf can shew ; 

And drenches with Elysian-* dew 
(List , mortals , if your ears bo true) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses , 

Where young Adonis’® oft reposes, 

Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft ; and on the ground 
Sadly sits th’ Assyrian queen:’ ‘ 

But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her fam’d son‘^ advanc’d. 

Holds his dear Psyche ' ^ sweet entranc’d, 

After her wand’ring labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride ; 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born , 

’trials; ’Hespprus had a g‘ird«‘n in which were golden apples. These 
wei'c guarded by a dragon, })ut it was Killod by Hf■r•clde^<, who carried otT 
the apples; M‘ij)pled hy the wind; “lliree attendants of Venus, goddesses 
of grace, favour, and gentleness; Aglaia, Thalia, and Eiiphrosyne; 
^sp(‘cies of laurus; ®goddess of the rainl»ow ; ’make blow; ’’fringed, em- 
broidered ; “Klysiurn is llie Paradise or Happy Land of Hie Greek poets. 
Elysian means ha[jpy, deliglitful ; "’a heauliful youth beloved py Venus. 
He was killed by a wild laiar When wounded, Venus sprinkled nectar 
into bis l)lood, from which flowers sprang ii]) ; ‘‘Venus was worshipped 
by the Assyrians under Hie names of Ast.arte an 1 Astoreth; ‘Hliagodof 
love, son of Venus; ‘La iiyiriph beloved by Cupid. 
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Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fiy , or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin * slow doth bend ; 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow mo. 

Love Virtue; she alone is free: 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Ileav’n its(df would stoop to her. 

‘sky, clouds; ^ music of the spheres. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 

John Drydon was born on the 9th of August 1631 at Aid winkle, 
a village in N^orthaniptonshiro , of an old and noble family, his 
griindfather being a Baronet and Justice of the Peace. The Dry- 
dens were all Puritans and Coramonvvealthmen , and the poet’s 
father Sir Erasmus Dryden was oven sent to prison for refusing 
to pay loan-money to Charles the First. Ilis mother was Mary, 
daughter of the I(ov. Ihmry Pickering, rector of Aldwincle All 
Saints, a niece to Sir Gilbert Pickering who was made a Baronet 
by Charles the First and aftorw%ards Chamberlain to Oliver Crom- 
well and Higli Ste^vard of Westminster. 

He was educated at Westminster where he stayed till 1650 and 
then left with a scholarsliip for Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In 1649 ho wrote his first poem, one of the thirty three elegies 
published in 1650 upon the death of Henry Lord Hastings who 
Avas his fellow student at Westminster. His time was spent with 
anything hut poetry, and in 1651 ho took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts and a few months after wai'ds lost his hither, who left him 
40 X a year which would have been sufficient to support him de- 
cently with economy. He discontinued his studios at Cambridge 
but a degree of Master of Arts was conferred on him by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1668, on the recommendation of King 
Charles the Second, when ho had made himself known as an author, 
and had acquired the King’s favour by political poems and plays 
suited to his taste. 

It was only in September 1658 that Dryden wrote his first 
poem of any irnporfanee, being „ Heroic Stanzas” to the memory 
of the Protector. Both Sir Gilbert Pickering and Richard Crom- 
well would Ifavo been able and eager to act as Drydon’s ser- 
viceable benefactors if the latter had succeeded to his father. How- 
ever unwilling to sacrifice all addoucernont to political consistency 
Dryden at once became a warm Royalist, zealously espsoued the 
cause of the restored King and in rapid succession published „Astraea 
Redux” celebrating the return of the King a „ Panegyric” addressed 
to the King on his coronation , and an address to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon on New year’s Day, 1662. 
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After the Eestoration theatrical representations were revived and 
Dryden immediately turned to play-writing and made it a source 
of income. His first play „the Wild Gallant” was produced at the 
Kings's Theatre in 1663, the next piece ^The Rival Ladies” was 
not so very unsuccessful as the first but it was only in 1664 when 
a tragedy „The Indian Queen” was acted with great success. 

In the mean time Dryden was on the 1st of December 1663 
married to Lady Elisabeth Howard, a lady who had apparently no 
sympathy with her husband’s literary pursuits. 

The next year a still greater success was attained with „The 
Indian Emperor” published in 1667 and dedicated to the beautiful 
Duchess of Monmouth, who under the name ot „ Charming Annabel” 
figures in „ Absalom and Achitophel”. 

The war with Holland, the Plague, and the Great Fire of Lon- 
don inspired the poet to write „ A nuns Mirabilis” or the Year of 
Wonders, in which poem is first strikingly remarkable Dryden’s 
skill and force of language. Not only did he present himself as 
a dramatic author but he also tried to reform and improve the stage 
by an „Essay on Dramatic Poesy”, a conversation between four 
persons veiling besides the poet himself three Lords who took great 
interest in the stage but did not agree with Dryden about the pre- 
ference of rhyme in tragedies. 

From this time Dryden’s name was a leading one on the stage 
and ^Secret Love or the Maiden Queen” „Sir Martin Mar-all (an 
adaptation of Moliere’s play L’Etourdi) and „The Tempest, or the 
Enchanted Island” (Dryden and Davenant’s adaptation of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest) followed before 1668 and only served to advance 
Dryden’s fame and were all well received. 

In order to augment the profits to be derived from his plays Dry- 
den contracted with the King’s company for the prodution of three 
plays a year, which for five years running gained him a yearly 
income of from 3(K) € to 400 £. 

He never wrote three plays a year but however brought forth 
An Evening’s Love, (an adaptation of the younger Corneille’s Feint 
Astrologue) Ladies a la Mode, and other plays all more or less 
proofs of the fact „how the stage was degenerated and polluted by 
the licentious times” as Pepys said. 

From the great number of Dryden’s plays mostly dedicated to 
influential noblemen, may be mentioned „ The Conquest of Granada” 
which added greatly to his himc. In December 1671 appeared the 
Rehearsal”, a farce which had a great success and tlje fame of which 
endures. The author was George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
and the object of tho play was to caricature Dryden by a strict 
imitation of his manner, and ridicule tho rhymed tragedies of the 
Restoration. Dryden bore this attact in silence and continued to 
write and make money. Another play and, as is generally acknow- 
ledged, one of his worst was ^Amboyna, or the Gruelties of tho 
Dutch to the English”, intended to inflame national feeling against 
the Dutch. Not so much however did this contribute to the general 
admiration as to prevent him from being severely beaten by a gang 
of ruffians upon the instigation of a nobleman from court. 

One of his most successful plays was „the Spanish Friar^’, a sa- 
tire on the Roman Catholic Priesthood, in 1061. 

Tho Treasury could not afford to pay Dryden’s salary and pen- 
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sion and he lived in a state of poverty, v^hich made him wish to 
find other means of support. He ^ave up play-writing and turned 
to political satire. In November 1681 appeared „ Absalom and 
AchitopheF’, under which names the politic heroes of the day Mon- 
mouth and Shaftesbury saw their striking likenesses drawn, so did 
Buckingham his, the latter appearing in the poem under the name 
of Zimri. 

Shaftesbury was in the Tower under a charge of high treason; 
Drydcn’s poem intended to inflame public opinion against Shaftes- 
bury, appeared Nov. 17 and on Nov. 24 Shaftesbury was set at 
liberty. The decision was received by the people with acclamations, 
and a medal was struck by his friends. This furnished Dryden 
with a vsiibjoct of another political satire „Tho Medal” which ap- 
peared in March 1682. In November of the same yeur a second 
part of „ Absalom and Achitophel” was published, the bulk of the 
poem however was by Nahum Tate. 

Passing from politics to theology Dryden produced „Keligio Laid” 
being an exposition of the Protestant faith. 

His salary remaining unpaid, and his three sons growing to man’s 
estate, Dryden was brought to undertake various literary labours, 
among others some translations partly by order of the king. 

After James’ accession in 1685 Dryden thought the best way to 
advancement was to become a Roman Catholic, even before his 
conversion the king continued him in the posts of Poet Laureate 
and Historiographer Royal, and in March 1686 the additional pen- 
sion of C 100 a year was renewed by letters patent. 

The year 1686 was devoted by Dryden to an elaborate defence 
in verse of his new religion, which appeared under the title „The 
Hind and Panther” the Jlind representing the church of Rome and 
the Panther the Church of England. 

Then followed in 1687 „Ode on Cecilia’s day” in 1688 „ Britannia 
Rediviva’” his least successful poem. 

At the accession of William and Mary Dryden lost his offices 
and pension and partly lived by the generosity of his friends. 

He turned once more to the drama and produced several plays 
among which is „Cleomcnes” being the story of an exiled king 
seeking protection at a foreign court, suggestive of the position 
James held at St. Germain. 

Dryden continued to produce plays in great number, and dedi- 
cated the greater part to gentlemen of the court, friends of the 
Revolution and of William and Mary’s Government, who had con- 
tinued to be kind to him in his adversity. However King William’s 
government could not favour him; his Toryism and his many gibes 
at the Dutch might have been forgiven, but he could not recant his 
new'^ religion. 

„Not by cares or wants of age deprest” Dryden was working 
industriously,^ ho produced whole ranges of translations of Greek and 
Latin authors and several volumes of „ Miscellanies”; however he 
did not give up play-writing, and even prepared Southerne’s and 
Congreve’s success by assistance and good counsel. But above all 
things ^he made money, and saw two of his sons successful under 
the favour of the Pope Innocent the Twelfth, and a third son as 
an author under the favour of Dryden and his friends. In March 
1698 the clergyman Jeremy Collier’s famous work „The Immorality 
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and Profaneness of the English Stage’^, in which Dryden was a 
prominent offender and deservedly a special object of attack , offered 
him , who had always attacked all clergies , a ready opportunity to 
write a confession and apology, and to claim for the drama partici- 
pation with the pulpit in moral instruction. 

He did not stop here , but went so far in his apology as to throw 
the blame of his moral writings on the court of Charles the Second. 
The tone in which he jests on virtue and vice cannot be excused, 
but though the lewdness of many texts is his, no success would 
have encouraged him to continue his career as a dramatist, if the 
court had not been disposed to receive his plays with great applause. 

Towards the end of 1698 Dryden began his „ Fables” or trans- 
lations from Homer, Ovid, Chaucer and Boccacio, they appeared 
in November 1699 when he was „a cripple in his limbs” and often 
interrupted his work from ^various intervals of sickness”; his infirmities 
increased, and dreadfully suffering and martyrised by severe mala- 
dies, Dryden expired on the 1st of May 1700 nearly 69 years old. 

His body was embalmed, and it lay in state for several days at 
the College of Physicians. Thence it was removed on May 18, and 
carried with great pomp and with all the honnors of a j)ublic funeral 
to Westminster Abbey, to be buried in the Poet’s Corner beside 
the graves of Chaucer and Cowley. 

Annus 31ira bills; 

THE YEAR OP WONDERS , 1666. 

In thriving arts long time had Holland grown, 

Crouching at home and cruel when abroad ; 

Scarce leaving us the means to claim our own , 

Our King they courted and our merchants awed. 

Trade, which like blood should circularly flow, 

Stopped in their channels, found its freedom lost: 

Thither the wealth of all the world did go , 

And seemed but shipwrecked on so base a coast. 

For them alone the heavens had kindly heat , 

In eastern quarries' ripening precious dew; 

For them the Idumacaii (u) balm did sweat 
And in hot Ceylon spicy forests grew. 

1 

The sun but seemed the labourer of their year ; 

Each wexing moon^ supplied her watery store 

To swell those tides which from the Line (^j did bear 
Their brim- full vessels to the Belgian shore. 

Thus mighty in her ships stood Carthage long,; 

And swept the riches of the world from far, 

(a) from Palestine (for Arabia). (/>) the A equator. 

'Jn msiern quarries. Precious stones at first are dew condensed, and 
hardened by the warriitli of the siin or suhterranean fires. * Eath wexing 
moon. According to their opinions who think that great heap of the 
waters under the Line is depressed into tides hy the moon toward the 

poles, D, 
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Yet stooped to Rome , less wealthy but more strong ; 

And this may prove our second Punic war, (a) 

What peace can be , where both to one pretend , 

But they more diligent and we more strong ? 

Or if a peace , it soon must have an end , 

For they would grow too powerful , were it long. 

Behold two nations then engaged so far 

That each seven years the fit must shako each land ; 

WJiorc France will side to weaken us by war 
Who only can his vast designs withstand. 

See how he feeds the Iberian' with delays 
To render us his timely friendship vain ; 

And while his secret soul on Flanders preys , 

He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. 

Such deep designs of empire does he lay 

O’er them whose cause ho seems to take in hand , 

And prudently would make them lords at sea 
To whom with ease he can give laws by land. 

This saw our King, and long within his breast 
His pensive counsels balanced to and fro; 

He grieved the land ho freed should be opprest 
And he less for it than usurpers do. 

His generous mind the fair ideas drew 

Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 

Where wealth, like fruit on precipices, grow, 

Not to bo gathered but by birds of prey. 

The loss and gain each fatally were great , 

And still his subjects called aloud for war: (b) 

But peaceful kings , o’er martial people set , 

Each other’s poise and counterbalance are. (6) 

Ho first surveyed the charge with careful eyes , 

Which none but mighty monarchs could maintain ; 

Yet judged, like vapours that from limbecs rise. 

It would in richer showers descend again. 

At length resolved to assert {c) the watery ball , 

He in himself did whole arraados bring ; 

Him aged seamen might their master call 

And chbose for General , were he not their King. 

It seems as every ship their Sovereign knows , 

His awful summons they so soon obey ; 

(a) a war of cxieniuiiation. (&) for the sake of rhyme ifuir and are are 
to be pronounced with equal sound of vowel, (rj pron. t'assert, 

'The Iberian The Spaniard. D. 
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So hear the scaly herd (a) when Proteus (^) blows, 

And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And Heaven , as if there wanted lights above , 

For tapers made two glaring comets rise ; 

Whether they unctuous exhalations are (c) 

Fired by the sun , or seeming so alone , 

Or each some more remote and slippery star (c) 

Which loses footing when to mortals shown; 

Or one that bright companion of the sun , (c) 

Whose glorious aspect sealed our new-born King , 

And now , a round of greater years begun , 

New influence from his walks of light did bring. 

Victorious York did first with famed success 

To his known valour make the Dutch give place ; 

Thus Heaven our Monarches fortune did confess , 

Beginning conquest from his royal race. 

But since it was decreed , auspicious King , 

In Britain’s right that thou shouldst wed the main , 

Heaven as a gage would cast some precious thing , (d) 

And therefore doomed that Lawson should be slain. 

Lawson amongst the foremost met his fate , 

Whom sea-green Sirens from the rocks lament; 

Thus, as an offering for the Grecian state, 

He first was killed who first to battle went. 

Their chiefs blown up , in air , not waves expired 
To which his pride presumed so give the law ; 

The Dutch confessed Heaven present and retired , 

And all was Britain the wide ocean saw. 

To nearest ports their shattered ships repair, 

Where by our dreadful cannon they lay a^wed ; 

So reverently men quit the open air 

Where thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. 

And now approached their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rising sun. 

And precious sand from southern climates* bfought, 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

(a) the sea-calves or the fishes, (b) Neptune’s herdsman, an old man 
and a prophet. He lived in a vast cave, and his custom was to tell over 
his herds of sea-calves at noon, (c) Queer opinions about thC nature ot 
comets as considered in D.’s time, (d) comp, in Germ. Der Ring desFoly^ 
krates and in Dutch Ilet trouwtje van Staveren. 

‘The Admiral of Holland. ^Southern climates. Guinea. D, 
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Like hunted castors (a) conscious of their store , 

Their way-laid wealth to Norway’s coasts they bring ; 

There first the North’s cold bosom spices bore, 

And winter brooded on the eastern spring. 

By the rich scent we found our perfumed prey , 

Which , hanked with rocks , did close in covert lie ; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay, 

At once to threaten and invito the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon and than rocks more hard, 

The English undertake the unequal war: (b) 

Seven ships alone , by which the port is barred , 

Besiege the Indies and all Denmark dare, (b) 

These tight like husbands , but like lovers those ; 

These fain would keep and those more fain enjoy; 

And to such height their frantic passion grows 
That what both love both hazard to destroy. 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 

And now their odours armed against them fly: 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall 
And some by aromatic splinters die. 

And though by tempests of the prize bereft. 

In Heaven’s inclemency some ease we tind; 

Our foes we vanquished by our valour left , (c) 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

Nor wholly lost we so deserved a prey, 

For storms repenting part of it restored , 

Which as a tribute from the Baltic sea 
The British ocean sent her mighty lord. 

Go, mortals, now and vex yourselves in vain 
For wealth, which so uncertainly must come; 

When what was brought so far and with such pain 
Was only kept to lose it nearer home. 

The son who, twice three mouths on the ocean tost, 

Prepared to tell what he had passed before, 

Now sees ih English ships the Holland coast 

And parents’ arms in vain stretched from the shore. 

This careful husband had been long away 

Whom his chaste wife and little children mourn, 

Who on their fingers learned to tell the day 
On whicli their father promised to return. 

Such are the proud designs of human kind , 

And so we sulfer shipwrack everywhere! 

{a) Castors were said to bide IIk^ piavious fluid which resloi'cd health 
«^nd almost saved from death, [b) For the sake of rhyme the i)ron. of 
and- dare is slightly altered, [c) Head.: We left our foes vanquished by 
our valour. 

The Literary Leader, One volume edition. 
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Alas, what port can such a pilot find 

Who in the night of Fate must blindly steer I 

The undistinguished seeds of good and ill 

Heaven in his bosom from our knowledge hides , 
And draws them in contempt of human skill, 

Which oft for friends mistaken foes provides. 

Let Munster’s prelate (a) over be accurst , 

Tn whom we seek the German faith in vain ; 

Alas, that he should toacli th(3 English first 

That fraud and avarice in the Church could reign! 


Happy wlio never trust a stranger’s will 

Whoso friendship’s (h) in his interest understood ; 

Since money given but tempts him to bo ill. 

When power is too remote to make him good. 

Till now, alone the mighty nations strove; 

The rest at gaze ((?) without the lists did stand; 

And threatening France, placed like a painted Jove, 

Kept idle (d) thunder in his lifted hand. 

That eunuch guardian of rich Holland’s trade (e) 

Who envies us what he wants power to enjoy , 

Whoso noiseful valour does no foe invade 
And weak assistance will his friends destroy ; 

Offended that wo fought without his leave, 

He takes this time his secret hate to show ; 

Which Charles does with a mind so calm receive 
As one tliat neither seeks nor shuns his foe. 

With France to aid the Dutch the Danes unite ; 

France as their tyrant, Denmark as their slave; 

But when with one throe nations join to fight , 

They silently confess that one more brave. 

Lewis had chased the English from his shorp, 

But Charles the French as subjects does invite ; (f) 

Would Heaven for each some Solomon restore , 

Who by their mercy may decide their right ! (ry) 

(a) The Bi.sl^op op Munster had offered to invade Holland with 20.0(X) 
men in corisideralion (*t‘ a subsidy from Erij^land , his offer was accepted 
and a treaty inado' witli liim. H(; invaded Holland, dr%;w back in fear of 
France and secretly made a separate treaty of poac(‘ with Holland. (6) The 
antecfalejit of irhoxc is sir<iinirr. (c) Stood jifazinj^’ outside tlie lisis ((/) Power- 
less. (c) France; which (amniry (hadared war a^minst Fn^dand in Jan. Ihhh. 
(/■) Charles piomised pioUa-tion to all French ami Dutch subjects remaiJi- 
iim'- in England , or aflei waials t'uP'riniJ!; who should ladiava? djitilully and 
no! cona^sj)ond with iiie enemy. Tin? French king made no like offer; 
threa? months wmre allowed the English to withdraw with their properties. 
{'j) This l efers to (I Kings 3) Solomon’s Judgment between the two women 
claiming the child. 
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Were subjects so but only by their choice 

. And not from birth did forced dominion take , 

Our Prince alone would have the public voice 
And all his neighbours’ realms would deserts make. 

He without fear a dangerous war pursues, 

Which without rashness he began before : 

As honour made him first the danger choose , 

So still he makes it good on virtue’s score. 

The doubled charge his subjects^ love supplies , 

Who in that bounty to themselves are kind : 

So glad Egyptians see their J^ilus rise 
And in his plenty their abundance find. 

With equal power he does two chiefs create , (a) 

Two such as each seemed w^orthicst when alone; 

Each able to sustain a nation’s fate , 

Since both had found a greater in their own. 

Both great in courage , conduct , and in fame , 

Yet neither envious of the other’s praise ; 

Their duty , faith , and interest too the same , 

Like mighty partners , equally they raise. 

The Ihince long time had courted Eortune’s love , 

But once possessed (/>) did absolutely reign : 

Thus with their Amazons the heroes strove , 

And conquered first those beauties they would gam.(6*) 

The Duke beheld , like Scipio , With disdain 

That ((/) Carthage which he ruined rise once more , 

And shook aloft the fasces of the main 

To fright those slaves with what they felt before. 

Together to the watery camp they haste , 

Whom (e) matrons passing to their children show ; 

Infants’ first vows for them to Heaven are cast , 

And future people bless them as they go. (/’) 

With them no riotous (^) pomp nor Asian train 
To infect a navy with their gaudy fears , 

To make slow fights and victories but vain ; 

But war severely like itself appears. 

(n) Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle. (/>) i. e. of it ; being master 
of Fortune, (c) According to Dreciaii ntory, there was a nation of horse- 
women, lighting, masculine women in Alrica who suffered no man in the 
nation ; and if a boy was horn , he was either killed oi- sent to his father 
who lived in some neighhomiiig stale. To this most generally known 
trde D cannot refer, as no siicli tiling is told aboi t Greek Amazons. — 
The Ann^.ons of the Noilh, about wbom oiu' A<lam van Bremer is said 
to liave written, may like Drunbild in tin* Nibelungen-IJed have fought 
their future husbands before sulmiitting to llieiii. ((/) ///n/ is a demonst. 
pronoun, (e) The antec. to tr/wi/i is f/zet/. (/') ^Future people” means „tlie 
infants” riotous prou. ritous. 
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Diffusive of themselves , where’er they pass , 

They make that warmth in others they expect; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glass 
And does its image on their men projet. 

Our fleet divides, and straight the Dutch appear, 

In number and a famed commander bold:(u) 

The narrow seas can scarce their navy bear 
Or crowded vessels can their soldiers hold. 

The Duke , less numerous , but in courage more , 

On wings of all the winds to combat flies ; 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar 
And bloody crosses on his flag-staffs rise. 

Both furl their sails and strip them for the fight; 

Their folded sheets dismiss the useless air; 

The Elean plains* could boast no nobler sight, 

When struggling champions did their bodies bare. 

Borne each by other in a distant line, 

The sea-built forts in dreadful order move; 

So vast the noise , as if not fleets did join , 

But lands unfixed and floating nations strove. 

Now passed, on either side they nimbly tack; 

Both strive to intercept and guide the wind : 

And in its eye more closely they come back 
To finish all the deaths they left behind. 

On high-raised docks (^) the haughty Belgians ride, 

Beneath whose shade our humble frigates go ; 

Such port the elephant bears, and so defied 
By the rhinoceros, her unequal foe. 

And as the build ^ so different is the fight ; 

Their mounting shot is on our sails designed : 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light 

And through the yielding planks a passage find. 

Our dreaded Admiral from far they threat , * 

Whose battered rigging their whole war receives ; 

All bare, like some old oak which tempests beat, 

He stands, and sees below his scattered leaves 

Heroes of old when wounded shelter sought; 

But ho, who meets all danger with disdain*, 

Even in their face his ship to anchor brought 
And steeple-high stood propped upon the main. 

(rt) Prince Rupert was ordered to juoeecd at once from thev Downs to 
meet the French , Albemarle proceeded eastwards and found the Dutch 
fleet under de Huyter. {h) i. e. the higli built Dutch vessels. 

^Thc Elcan, &c. Where the Olympic games were celebrated. 
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At the excess of courage all-amazed, 

The foremost of his foes a while withdraw; 

With such respect in entered Rome they gazed 
Who on high chairs the god-like fathers saw. (a) 

And now as, where Patroclus’ body lay, 

Here Trojan chiefs advanced and there the Greek, 

Ours o’er the Duke their pious wings display 
And theirs the noblest spoils of Britain seek. 

Meantime his busy mariners ho hastes 

His shattered sails with rigging to restore ; 

And willing pines ascend his broken masts, 

Whose lofty heads rise higher than before. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 

More fierce the important quarrel to decide: 

Like swans in long array his vessels show,(?;) 

Whose crests advancing do the waves divide. 

They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 

They drive and squander (r) the huge Belgian fleet; 

Berkeley ((/) alone, who nearest danger lay. 

Did a like bite with lost Creusa meet. 

The night comes on , we eager to pursue 

^rhe combat still and they ashamed to leave : 

Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 

In the English fleet each ship resounds with joy 
And loud applause of their groat Icaders’s fame; 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy, 

And slumbering smile at the imagined flame. 

^lot so the Holland fleet, who, tired and done. 

Stretched on their decks like weary oxen lie; 

Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 

Vast bulks, which little souls but ill supply. 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or shipwrackod labour to some distant shore. 

Or in dark churches walk among the dead; 

They wake with horror and dare sleep no more. 

The morn they look on with unwilling eyes, 

Till from their maintop joyful news they hoar 

Of ships which by their mould bring new supplies (c) 

And in their colours Belgian lions bear. 

(a) This refers to the awe inspir(Ml by the Homan senators (potres, patricians) 
in llie minds of llie invading Gauls, when they sacked Konu*, H. C. 887. 

Seem , appear, (c) To disperse (d) The line originally laaids : Herke- 
Icy alone, not m.akinp: eqiinl way/’ — Vice-Admiral f3ir William Berkeley 
b'lighi desperately was at last shot in the throat and expired. Greusa 
w;is left Ijehind in the llight of Aeneas from Troy, (c) On the second day 
of tin; l)atlle the Dutch were reiiiforcial hy an accession of sixteen men- 
of-war. 
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Our watchful General had discerned from far 
This mighty succour, which made glad the foe; 

He sighed , but , like a father of the war , 

His face spake hope, while deep his sorrows flow. 

His wounded men he first sends off to shore, 

Never till now unwilling to obey : 

They not their wounds but want of strength deplore 
And think them happy who with him can stay. 

Then to the rest, Tlcjoice,’ said ho, ^to-day! 

‘In you the fortune of Great Britain lies; 

‘Among 80 brave a people you are they 

‘Whom Heaven has chose to fight for such a prize. 

‘If number English courages could quell, 

‘We should at first have shunned, not met our foes, 
‘Whose numerous sails the fearful only tell ; 

‘Courage from hearts and not from numbers grows/ 


He said, nor needed more to say: with haste 
To their known stations cheerfully they go; 

And all at once, disdaining to be last, 

Solicit every gale to meet the foe. 

Nor did the encouraged Belgians long delay , 

But bold in others, not themselves, they stood: 

So thick , our navy scarce could sheer (a) their way , 

But seemed to wander in a moving wood. 

Our little fleet was now engaged so far 

That like the sword-fish in the whale they fought ; 

The combat only seemed a civil war , 

Till through their bowels wo our passage wrought. 

Never had valour, no, not ours before 

Done aught like this upon the land or main ; 

Where not to bo o’ercorae was to do more 

Than all the conquests former Kings did gain. 

The mighty ghosts of our great Harrys rose , 

And armed Edwards looked with anxious ej^es , 

To see this fleet among unequal foes , 

By which Fate promised them their Charles should rise. 

Meantime the Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chase guns through our sterns they send; 

Close by, their fire-ships like jackals appear • 

Who on their lions for the prey attend. 

Silent in smoke of cannon they come on : 

Such vapours once did fiery Cacus hide : (&) 

(a) 01(1 spellirii,^ for meaning chL (b) Dryden refers to a passage 
in Virgil (Aen. VIH tiol) (|c>cri[)ing (iacus, the son of Vulcan, pursued 
and attacked l)y Herciil(‘s, whose cattle he had .stolen, and vomiting forth 
smoke to conceal hims(df. 
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In these the height of pleased revenge is shown 
Who burn contented by another’s side. 

Sometimes from fighting squadrons of each fleet, 

Deceived themselves or to preserve some friend, 

Two grappling iEtnas on the ocean meet 

And English fires with Belgian flames contend. 

]^ow at each tack our little fleet grows less; 

And, like maimed fowl, swim lagging on the main; 

Their greater loss their numhers scarce conress . 

While they lose cheaper than the English gain. 

Have you not seen when, whistled from the fist. 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye designed, 

And , with her eagerness the quarry missed , 

Straight flics at chock (o) and clips (/>) it down the wind ; 

The dastard crow, that to the wood made wing 
And sees the groves no shelter can afford, 

With lier loud caws her craven kind does bring. 

Who, safe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 

Among the Dutch thus Albemarle did fare: 

Ho could not conquer and disdained to fly: 

Past hope of safety, ’twas his latest care, 

Like falling Cmsar , decKuitly to die. (c) 

Yet pity did his manly spirit move, 

To sec those perish who so well had fought; 

And gcncrouslv with his despair ho strove, 

Resolved to live till he their safety wrought. 

Let other muses write his prosperous fate. 

Of conquered nations tell and kings restored ; 

But mine shall sing of his eclipsed estate , 

Which, like the sun’s, more wonders does afford. 

He drew his mighty frigates all before , 

On which the foe his fruitless force employs ; 

His weak ones deep into his rear he bore 

Remote Yrom guns , as sick men from the noise. 

His fiery cannon did their passage guide, 

And following smoke obscured them from the foe; 

Thus Israel, safe from the Egyptian’s pride, 

By tlaiping pillars and by clouds did go (d) 

Elsewhere the Belgian force we did defeat, 

But here our courages did theirs subdue ; 

(c) To lly wildly at any bird, wh('th(T ^%amc or not. (h) Cuts it; flics 
fast, (c) t'acsnr arrnngati lha widlli ot his to^a and then died. ((/) About 
llu' way how the Israelites were guided in Ihe desert we read (Exodus 
XIV. :21) and the Lord went before them l)y day in a pillar of a cloud, 
to lead them the way; and l)y night ia a pillar ol lire, to give them liglit. 
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So Xenophon once led that famed retreat (a) 

Which first the Asian empire overthrow. 

The foe approached ; and one for his bold sin 

Was sunk, as he that touched the Ark was slain ;(Z/) 

The wild waves mastered him and sucked him in, 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 

This seen , the rest at awful distance stood : 

As if they had been there as servants set 

To stay or to go on , as he thought good , 

And not pursue, but wait on his retreat. 

So Libyan huntsmen on some sandy plain , 

From shady (joverts roused , the lion chase : 

The kingly beast roars out with loud disdain, 

And slowly moves, unknowing (c) to give place. 

But if some one approach to dare his force. 

He swings his tail and swiftly turns him round, 

With one paw seizes on his trembling horse, 

And with the other tears him to the ground. 

Amidst these toils succeeds the balmy night; 

Now hissing waters the quenched guns restore : 

And weary waves , withdrawing from the fight , 

Lie lulled and panting on the silent shore. 

The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood, 

Where, while lior beams like glittering silver play. 

Upon the deck our car(;ful Ueneral stood , 

And deeply mused on the succeeding day*. 

^That happy sun,’ said he, Svill rise again. 

Who twice victorious did our navy see, 

And 1 alone must view him rise in vain , 

Without one ray of all his star for me. 

‘Yet like an English general will I die , 

And all the ocean make my spacious grave : 

Women and cowards on the land may lie; 

The sea’s a tomb that’s proper for the bravo.’ 

Kestless he passed the remnants of the night, (r/) 

Till tlie fresh air proclaimed the morning nigh ; 

(a) The fnmoiis rolrf'jit of iln? ten thousand fJreeks after the battle in tlie 
plains ot (luiiaxa, and the fall of youn^- (lyrus. {b) d'tiis lefers to 1 (ihron. 
Xlll. 7—10 wliere w(' laani about the ark of (iod that it was cari'ied to 
tlie house of Ahiiiadad ; tliei'e I zza ])nt forlli his hand to hold the Ark: 
for the oxen stumbled. And Ihe anger of the Lord was kindled against 
llzza, and In? smote him, l,)ecaus(‘ he put his baud to the ark; and then? 
he died before God. {r) Tin! verb to inticuoir is a latiiiism and imrely used 
in English; it means ^to he ignorant of.” ((/) licmnants as well remain- 
ders often ocemrs in l)ryd(?irs works. 

'The drd of June, famous for two former victories in 1053 and 1665. 
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And burning ships , the martyrs of the fight , 

With paler fires beheld the eastern sky. 

But now , his stores of ammunition spent , 

Ills naked valour is his only guard ; 

Rare thunders are from his duml) cannon sent 
And solitary guns arc scarcely heard. 

Thus far had Fortune power, here forced to stay; 
Nor longer durst Avith virtue bo at strife ; 

This as a ransom Albemarle did pay 
For all the glories of so great a life. 

For noAV brave Rupert from afar appears , 

Whose waving streamers the glad General knows; 

With full- spread sails liis eager navy steers , 

And every ship in swift proportion grows. 

The anxious Prince had heard the cannon long 
And from that length of time dire omens drew 

Of Englisli overmatched, and Dutch too strong 
Who never fought three days but to pursue. 

Then , as an eagle , Avho Avith pious care 
Was beating Avidoly on the Aving for prey , 

To her now sikmt eyry does repair, 

And finds her callow infants forced away ; 

Stung with her love, she stoops U}>on the plain, 

The broken air loud whistling as slie files; 

She stops and listens and shoots fortli again 

And guides her pinions by her young ones’ cries. 

With such kind passion hastes the Prince to fight 
And spreads liis flying canvas to the sound; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright. 
Now absent, every little noise can wound. 

As in a drought the thirsty creatures cry 

And gape upon the gathered clouds for rain , 

And firsf the martlet (nj meets it in the sky, 

And with wet wings joys all the feathered train ; 

With such glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute the appearance of the Prince’s fleet. 

And eacji ambitously would claim the ken 
That with first eyes did distant safety meet. 

The Dutch , wlio came like greedy hinds before 
To reap the harvest their ripe ears did yield, 

N6w look like those, when rolling iliundcrs roar 
And sheets of lightning blast the standing field. 

(a) A swift or (giant) swalloAV. 
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Full in the Prince’s passage, hills of sand 
And dangerous flats in secret ambush lay, 

Where the false tides skim o’er the covered land 

And seamen with dissembled depths betray. 

The wily Dutch, who, like fallen angels, feared 
This new Messiah’s coming, there did wait, 

And round the verges their braving vessels steered 
To tempt his courage with so fair a bait. 

But ho unmoved contemns their idle threat , 

Secure of fame whene’er he please to fight; 

His cold experience tempers all his heat, 

And inbred worth does boasting valour slight. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the substance, not the appearance, chose; 

To rescue one such friend he took more pride 
Than to destroy whole thousands of such foes. 

But when approached , in strict embraces bound 
> Kupert and Albemarle together grow; 

He joys to have his friend in safety found , 

Which he to none but to that friend would owe. 

The cheerful soldiers , with new stores supplied , 

Now long to execute their spleenful will ; 

And in revenge for those three days they tried 

Wish one like Joshua’s, when the sun stood still, (a) 

Thus reinforced, against tlic adverse fleet, 

Still doubling ours, brave Jvupert leads the way; 

With the first blushes of the morn they meet 
And bring night back upon the new-born day. 

His presence soon blows up the kindling fight, 

And his loud guns speak thick (h) like angry men ; 

It seemed as slaughter had been breathed all night 
And Death new pointed his dull dart again. * 

The Dutch too well his mighty conduct know 
And matchless courage, since the former fight; 

Whose navy like a stilf stretched cord did show, 

Till he bore in and bent them into flight. ^ 

The wind ho shares, while half their fleet offends 
His open side and high above him shows; 

(a) About Joshua we roiul (Joshua X. 13). And tlie sun stood s*till, ami 
the tuoon stayed, until ilio people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies. (/>) Speak quick. Tluj word occurs in Uie same moaninj^ in Shakes- 
peare '^2 Henry IV. Act, 11 Sc. 3. 
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Upon the rest at pleasure he descends 

And doubly harmed he double harms bestows. 

Behind, the General mends his weary pace 
And sullenly to his revenge he sails; 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass 
And long behind his wounded volume trails, (a) 

The increasing sound is borne to either shore 
And for their stakes the throwing nations fear , 

Their passion double {h) with the cannons’ roar , 

And with warm wishes each man combats there. 

Plied thick and close as when the fight begun , 

Their huge unwieldy navy wastes away: 

So sicken waning moons too near the sun 

And blunt their crescents on the edge of day. 

And now , reduced on equal terms to fight , 

Their ships like wasted patrimonies show , 

Where the thin scattering trees admit the light 
And shun eaeli otlier’s shadows as they grow. 

The warlike Prince liad severed from the rest 
Two giant ships, the ]:)ride of all the main: 

Which with his one so vigorously ho pressed 
And flew so hoino they could not rise again. 

Already battered by his leo they lay ; 

In vain upon the passing winds they call ; 

The passing winds through their torn canvas play 
And llagging sails on heartless sailors fall. 

Their opened sides receive a gloomy light. 

Dreadful as day let in (c) to shades below ; 

Without, grim Death rides barefaced in their sight 
And urges entering billows as they flow. 

When on« dire shot, the last they could supply, 

Close by the board the Prince’s main-mast bore: 

All three now helpless by each other lie, 

And this offends not and those fear no more. 

So have I seen some fearful hare maintain 
A coulee, till tired before the dog she lay, 

Who, stretched behind her, pants upon the plain, 

Past power to kill as she to got away : 

((/) Tlmre arc several passages in llie ancients wliere the motion of a 
ship is compared to tliat of a wounded snake. (/>) Head.: double passion, 
(r) In is quite right and cannot be changed to into, the whole sentence 
l>eing Virgil’s comparison of the bursting open of the cave of Cocus by 
Hercules with the opening to view of the shades below. 
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With his lolled tongue he faintly licks his prey; 

Ilis warm breath blows her flix (a) up as she lies ; 

She, trembling, creeps upon the ground away 
And looks back to him with beseeching eyes. 

The Prince unjustly does his stars accuse, 

Which hindered him to push his fortune on; 

For what they to his courage did refuse 
By mortal yalour never must bo done. 

This lucky hour the wise Batavian takes 

And warns his tattered fleet to follow home; 

Proud to have so got off with equal stakes, 

Where ’t was a triumph not to be overcome. 

The GeneraPs force, as kept alive by fight, 

Now , not opj)osed , no longer can pursue ; 

Lasting till Heaven liad done its courage right, 

When he had conquered he his weakness knew. 

He casts a frown on the departing foe 

And sighs to see him quit tlie watery field; 

His stern fixed eyes no satisfaction show 

For all the glories which the fight did yield. 

Though, as when fiends did miracles avow,(/>) 

He stands confessed even by the boastful Dutch; 

He only does his conquest disavow 

And thinks too little what they found too much. 

lioturned , he with the fleet resolved to stay; 

No tender thoughts of home his heart divide; 

Domestic joys and cares he puts away, 

For realms are households which tlie great must guide. 

As those who unripe veins in mines explore 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 

Till time digests the yet imperfect ore, 

And know it will be gold another day ; (c) 

So looks our Monarch on this early fight, * 

The essay and rudiments of great success, 

Which all-maturing time must bring to light. 

While he, like 1 leaven, does each day’s labour bless. 

Heaven ended not the first or second day, ^ 

Yet each was perfect to the work designed: 

God and kings work, when they their work survey, 

And passive aptness in all subjects find. 

(a) The fur or soft b:iir of a hare or otlu>r jinirnal. (h) (M;u’k III. 1 1 , 12). 
And unclean spirits, vvlicn they saw him, fell down before nim , and 
cried, saying, Thou iirt the son of (lod. And he straightly charged them 
that they should not make him known, (c) (Compare stanza 3 and the 
note on the belief then in vogue of the origin ot precious metals. 
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In burdened vessels first with speedy care 
His plenteous stores do seasoned timber send ; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair 

And as the surgeons of maimed ships attend. 


With cord and canvas from rich Hamburg sent 
His navy’s moulted wings he imps (a) once more ; 
Tali Norway fir their masts in battle spent, 

And English oak sprung leaks and planks restore. 

All hands employed , the royal work grows warm ; 

Like labouring boos on a long summer’s day, 
Some sound the trumpet for the rest to swarm 
And some on bells of tasted lilies play ; 


With glewy wax some new foundation lay 

Of virgin-combs , which from the roof are hung ; 

Some armed within doors upon duty stay 
Or tend the sick or educate the young : 

So hero some pick out bullets from the side, (b) 

Some drive old oakum through each seam and rift: 

Their left hand does the caulking-iron guide , 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand , 

From friendly Sweden brought , the seams instops, 

Which well paid o’er the salt sea waves withstand 
And shake (c) them from the rising beak in drops. 

Some the galled ropes with dauby marling ((/) bind 
Or sear-cloth (c) masts with strong tarpauling coats : 

To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind 
And one below their case or stiffness notes. 


Our careful Monarch stands in person by 
His new cast cannons’ firmness to explore , 
The stredgth of big-corned powder loves to try 
And ball and cartridge sorts for every boro. 


Each day brings fresh supplies of arms and men 
And ships which all last winter were abroad , 

And such as fitted since the fight bad been 
Or new from stocks were fallen into road. 

(tt) To imp a wing is ])ropcrly, ami iechnicallv in (’alconry, Lo repaint 
by grafting new ])iec(‘s on broken fealliers. (h) Side Cor rliyming’s sake is 
here {c) Head.; the waves shake. (</) A small line smeared with 

tar, used for winding round ropes and cables lo prevent their being 
fretted by the blocks, (c) smr-cloth is a verb and stands for cere-cloth^ 
meaning cover with sear-cloth or cere-cloth. 
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The goodly London (a) in her gallant trim , 

The phoenix-daughter of the vanished old , 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean swim 
And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Her flag aloft , spread ruffling to the wind , 

And sanguine streamers seem the flood to fire; 

The weaver , charmed with what his loom designed , 
Goes on to sea and knows not to retire. 

With roomy decks , her guns of mighty strength , 
Whose low-laid mouths each mounting billow laves , 

Deep in her draught and warlike in her length , 

She seems a sea wasp flying on the waves. 

This martial present , piously designed , 

The loyal City give their best-loved King: 

And , with a bounty ample as the wind , 

Built , fitted , and maintained , to him did bring. 

By viewing nature Nature’s handmaid , Art , 

Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow : 

Thus fishes first to shipping did impart 
Their tail the rudder and their head the prow. 

Some log perhaps upon the winters swam , 

An useless drift , which , rudely cut within 

And hollowed , first a floating trough became 
And cross some rivulet passage did begin. 

In shipping such as this the Irish kern {h) 

And untaught Indian on the stream did glide , 

Ere sharp-keeled boats to stem the flood did learn , 

Or fin-like oars did spread from either side. 


Add but a sail , and Saturn (c) so appeared , 

When from lost empire he to exile went, 

And with the golden ago to Tiber steered, 

Where coin and first commerce (cZ) he did iivvent. 

Rude as their ships was navigation then, 

No useful compass or meridian known; 

(a) The old ship tlie ^London” one of the many of the commonwealth, 
had been destroyed l)y fna*, and the city of London now presented the 
kinj' with a new sliip, called „Th(^ royal London.” This second „London” 
was burnt before the end of the war, when the Dutch surprised Chalhain 
in (0) Irish peasant or soldier, (c) Saturn, driven from his throne 

by ills son Jupiter, is said to have lied to Italy, and to luive J)een wel- 
comed there hy Janus, kin^^ of Lalium, and hecoiiiin^^ a partner in Janus's 
throne, it was further fabled that he civilized the Italians, who under his 
reign enjoyed a golden age, ((7) Commerce has the accent on the last 
syllable. 
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Coasting, they kept the land within their ken,(«) 

And knew no North but when the pole-star shone. 

Of all who since have used the open sea 

Than the bold English none more fame have won ; 

Beyond the year and out ot Heaven’s high way 
They make discoveries where they see no sun. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown, 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit is sought , 

Shall in this age to Britain first be shown 
And hence be to admiring nations taught. 

The ebbs of tides and their mysterious flow 
We , as art’s elements , shall understand , 

And as by lino upon the ocean go 

Whose paths shall be familiar as the land. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce,^ 

By which remotest regions arc allied ; 

Which makes one city of the universe , 

Whore some may gain and all may be supplied. 

Thou wo upon our globe’s last verge shall go 
And view the ocean loaning on the sky : 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 

This I foretell, from your auspicious care (/>) 

Who great in search of God and Nature grow 5 

Who best your wise Creator’s praise declare, 

Since best to praise His works is best to know. 

0 , truly lioyall who behold the law 

And rule of beings in your Maker’s mind, 

And thence, like limbecs, rich ideas draw 
To fit the levelled use of human kind. 

But first the toils of war wo must endure 

And from the injurious Dutch redeem the seas j 

War makes the valiant of his right secure 
And gives up fraud to be chastised with ease. 

Already were the Belgians on our coast, 

WhoJo fleet more mighty every day became 

By late success, which they did falsely boast, 

And now by first appearing seemed to claim, (c) 

(a) Knovvled^^e. (/>) D was an early member of the lloyal Society, (c) After 
the en^aj^ement tlie Ihitcli lleet was ready and again off the English 
coast, a forthnight before the English liad completed their repairs and 
preparations. 

1 By a more exact knowledge of longitude. 
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Designing , subtle , diligent , and close , 

They knew to manage war with wise delay : 
Yet all those arts their vanity did cross 

And by their pride their prudence did betray. 

Nor stayed the English long; but, well supplied, 
Appear as numerous as the insulting foe ; 

The combat now by courage must be tried 
And the succcs the braver nation show. 


There was the Plymouth squadron new come in , 
Which in the Straits last winter was abroad, 
Which twice on Biscay’s working bay had been 
And on the midland sea the French liad awed. 

Old export Allen (a), loyal all along , 

Famed for his action on the Smyrna fleet ; 

And Holmes , whose name shall live in epic song , 
While music numbers , or while verso has foot : 


Holmes, the Achates (/>) of the Generals’ (r) tight. 
Who first bewitched our eyes with Guinea gold, 
As once old Cato ((/) in the Homan’s sight , 

The tempting fruits of Afric did unfold. 

With him went Spragge , (r) as bountiful as brave. 
Whom his high courage to command had brought : 
Harman , (/’) who did the twice-fired Harry save 
And in his burning ship undaunted fought. 


Young Hollis, (^) on a Muse by Mars begot. 

Born , Ciesar-like , to write and act great deeds , 

Impatient to revenge his fatal shot , 

His right hand doubly to his left succeeds. 

Thousands were there in darker fame that dwell , 

Whose deeds some nobler poem shall adorn ; 

And though to me unknown, they sure fought well 
Whom Huport led and who were British born. 

(a) Vice-admiral of’ the white in the fleet. At ilie heginnin^^ of the war 
he had attacked a large Dutch merchant squadron under convoy (seven 
.ships against forty) and had routed them and made rich prizes, (b) Sir 
Robert Holmes had a fight with tlie Dutch off the coast of Afi'ica, before 
the war began. This may be Avhy he is called Achates, (c) Instead of 
general’s, as there were two admirals. Holmes was reaii-admiral of the 
white, (d) Exhibiting Carthagiaii ligs, saying that they had been gathered 
only lljree days before in Garthagci, so n(?;ir was the menny to Rome. 
(e) Knighted for his bravery in the jiction off Lowestroft, vice-admiral of 
the i)lne. (/) Cnptain of the Heni y, refused an ofhu' otquarha*; three lire- 
shijis iieing succe.ssively sent against his ship, he was disengULmd from 
two; tlie third was disa])led J>y the „lleury>” guns. (</) Eaptaifi, after- 
wards Sir Frescheville Hollis, son of (fijrVase Hollis, antiquary: and 
this literary character of the father may explain the singular description 
of Hollis’s parentage. 
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Of every size an hundred fighting sail ; 

So vast the navy now at anchor rides 

That underneath it the pressed waters fail 
And with its weight it shoulders off the tides. 

Now, anchors weighed, the seamen shout so shrill 
That heaven and earth and the wide ocean rings : 

A breeze from westward waits their sails to fill 
And rests in those high beds his downy wings. 

The wary Dutch this gathering storm foresaw 
And durst not bide it on the English coast; 

Behind their treacherous shallows they withdraw 
And there lay snares to catch the British host. 

So the false spider , when her nets are spread , 

Deep ambushed in her silent den does lie , 

And feels far off the trembling of her thread , 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly ; 


Then , if at last she find him fast beset , 

►'he issues forth and runs along her loom : 

She joys to touch the captive in her net 

And drags the little wretch in triumph homo. 

The Belgians ho{)od that with disordered haste 
Our deep-cut keels upon the sands might run , 

Or , if with caution leisurely were past , 

Their numerous gross might charge us one by one. 

But, with a fore- wind pushing them above 

And swelling tide that heaved them from below, 

O’er the blind flats our warlike squadrons move 
And with spread sails to welcome battle go. 


It seemed as there the British Neptune stood , 

With all his host of waters at command , 

Beneath them to submit the officious flood , 

And viith his trident shoved them off the sand, (a) 

To the pale foes they suddenly draw near 
And summon them to unexpected fight : 

They start , like murderers when ghosts appear 
And draw their curtains in the dead of night. 

Now van to van the foremost squadrons meet. 

The midmost battles hasting up behind , 

Who view far off the storm of falling sleet 
And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. 

(a) Neptune’s attribute is a trident. 

The Literary Reader, One roltme edition, 12 
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At length the adverse Admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country’s right ; 

Their eyes describe the lists as they come near 
And draw the lines of death before they fight. 

The distance judged for shot of every size, 

The linstocks (a) touch , the ponderous ball expires : 

The vigorous seamen every porthole plies 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians’ side 
For honour , which they seldom sought before ; 

But now they by their own vain boasts were tied 
And forced at least in show to prize it more. 

But sharp remembrance on the English part 
And shame of being matched by such a foo 

Rouse conscious virtue up in every heart , 

And seeming to be stronger makes them so. 

Nor long the Belgians could that fioet sustain 
Which did two Generals’ fates and Oiesar’s bear; 

Each several ship a victory did gain , 

As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. 

Their battered Admiral too soon withdrew , 

Unthanked by ours for his unfinished fight ; 

But he the minds of his Dutch masters knew 

Who called that providence which we called flight. 

Never did men more joyfully obey 
Or sooner understood the sign to fly ; 

With such alacrity they boro away 

As if to praise them all the States stood by. 

0 famous leader of the Belgian licet ! 

Thy monument inscribed such praise shall wear 

As Varro , timely flying, once did meet, 

Because he did not of his Rome despair, {b) 

Behold that navy, which a while before 
Provoked the tardy English close to fight. 

Now draw their beaten vessels close to shore, 

As larks lie dared (c) to shun the hobby’s flight. 

(al A pointed stick with a fork at the end to hold a lijs'lited match, 
used by f^unners in firing" cannon, (b) De Knyter is In^ic compared to 
Terentius Varro, who coinrnanded the Homans in the battle of Cannae, 
and was after defeat thanked i)y the Senate, because he had engaged the 
enemy and had not. despaired hn' the State, (c) Dom/ means „thouroughly 
Irightened” or ^scared,” and is specially applied to larks frightened by a 
hawk or by any object. A hohbtj is a sfiecies of hawk. Andrew Marvel 
compares the English yacht liri)jg into a Oulch fleet, when the English flag 
Wes nut saluted, to a lark daring a hobby: „which must sure,” he says, 
„have appeared as ridiculous and unnatural as for a lark to dare the hobby. 
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Whoe’er would English monuments survey 
In other records may our courage know ; 

But let them hide the story of this day, 

Whose fame was blemished by too base a foe. 

Or if too busily they will inquire 
Into a victory which we disdain, 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron saint' of injured Spain. 

Repenting England, this revengeful day. 

To Philip’s manes* did an offering bring, 

England, which first by leading them astray 
Hatched up rebellion to destroy her King. 

Our fathers bent their baneful industry 
To check a monarchy that slowly grew, 

But did not Franco or Holland’s fate foresee, 

Whose rising power to swift dominion flow. 

In Fortune’s empire blindly thus wo go 
And wander after pathless destiny; 

Whose dark resorts since prudence cannot know, 

In vain ’t would provide for what shall be. 

But whate’er English to the blessed shall go, 

And the fourth Harry or first Orange meet, 

Find him disowning of a Bourbon foe 
And him detesting a Batavian fleet, (a) 

Now on their coasts our conquering navy rides, 

Waylays their merchants and their land besets; 

Eacli day new wealth without their care provides; 

They lie asleep with prizes in their nets. 

So close behind some promontory lie 

The huge leviathans to attend their prey , 

And give no chase, but swallow in the fry, 

Which through their gaping jaws mistake the way. 

Nor wasb this all ; in ports and roads remote 
Destructive fires among whole fleets we send; 

Triumphant flames upon the water float 

And out-bound ships at home their voyage end.(?;) 

(a) The poet imagines that the soul of Henry IV is „disovvn^Tl^■’' hosti- 
lity to Henry 111, a^uiinst whom he had fouphl to vindicate' his right of 
succession to •the throne, and tiie soul of AVitliaiii I Prince of Orange 
^destesting” the Dutch navy, ilie strength of tlie nation, and the means 
hy which the Dutch independence had been achieved, (/d Immediately after 
the battle of the !i?rdh of July Sir Bohert Holmes sailed for the Dutch 
coast and attacked Vlieland and Terscliclling, wdici’e he destroyed a very 
large n^erchant beet. 

^Patron saint; St. James, on whose day (July 1^5) lliis victory was gained. 
^ Philipps manes ; Philip II of Spain, against whom the Hollanders rebel- 
ling were aided by Queen Elizabeth. D. 


12 * 
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Those various squadrons , variously designed , 

Each vessel freighted with a several load , 

Each squadron waiting for a several wind, 

All find but one, to burn them in the road. 

Some bound for Guinea golden sand to find 

Boro all the gauds the simple natives wear; 

Some for the pride of Turkish courts designed 
For folded turbans finest holland bear ; 

Some English wool, vexed in a Belgian loom 
And into cloth of spungy softness made , 

Did into France or colder Denmark doom , (a) 

To ruin with worse ware our staple trade. 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold, 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier chest, 

And , as the priests who with their gods make bold , 

Take what they like and sacrifice the rest. 

But, ah! how unsincere (/>) are all oiir joys, 

Which sent from Heaven , like lightning , make no stay! 

Their palling taste the journey’s length destroys , 

Or grief sent post o’ertakes them on the wdj. 

Swelled with our late successes on the foe , 

Which France and Holland wanted power to cross , 

We urge an unseen fate to lay us low 

And feed their envious eyes with English loss. 

Each element His dread command obeys 

Who makes or ruins with a smile or frown ; 

Who as by one He did our nation raise, 

So now He with another pulls us down. 

Yet, London, empress of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didst expire; 

Great as the world’s, which at the death of time 
Must fall and rise a nobler frame by fire. 

As when some dire usurper Heaven provides 
To scourge his country with a lawless sway ; 

His birth perhaps some petty village hides 
And sets his cradle out of Fortune’s way; 

Till, fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks out 
And hurries him to mighty mischiefs on ; 

His Prince, surprised, at first no ill could doubt, 

And wants the power to meet it when ’tis known. 

. < 

(a) Doom here mean.s stoul. (b) Sincere (lat. sincerus) is often used by D. 
for laimixed. {b} The fire broke out in tlie night of Sept. 2, 1066, 

and raged for six days. 
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Such was the rise of this prodigious fire , (a) 
Which, in mean buildings first obscurely bred, 

From thence did soon to open streets aspire 
And straight to palaces and temples spread. 

The diligence ot trades , and noiseful gain , 

And luxury , more late , asleep were laid ; 

All was the Night’s , and in her silent reign 
No sound the rest of Nature did invade. 

In this deep quiet, from what source unknown, 
Those seeds of fire their fatal birth disclose; 

And first few scattering sparks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. 

Then in some close-pent room it crept along 
And, smouldering as it went, in silence fed; 

Till the infant monster, witli devouring strong, 
Walked boldly upright with exalted head. 

Now', like some rich or mighty murderer, 

Too great for prison which he breaks with gold, 

Who fresher for new mischiefs docs appear 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. 

So scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail 
And makes small outlets into open air; 

There the fierce winds his tender force assail 
And beat liim downward to his first repair. 

The winds , like crafty courtesans , withheld 

Ills flames from burning but to blow them more: 

And , every fresh attempt , he is repelled 
With faint denials , weaker than before. 

And now, no longer letted of his prey, 

He leaps up at it with enraged desire , 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide survey , 

And nods at every house his threatening fire. 


The ghosts of traitors from the Bridge (6) descend, 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice; 

About the fire into a dance they bend 

And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voice. 

« 

Our guardian angel saw them whore they sate, 
Above the palace of our slumbering King; 


(a) Lbndon Bridge; where, by old custom, tlie heads of those executed 
for treason were exhibited; so f. i. the heads of Hugh Peters aud others 
executed after the llestoration. (6) Iicy is the old spelling for (jna^ and 
so pronounced. 
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He sighed, abandoning his charge to Fate, 

And drooping oft looked back upon the wing. 

At length the crackling noise and dreadful blaze 
Called up some waking lover to the sight; 

And long it was ere he the rest could raise , 

Whose heavy eyelids yet were full of night. 

The next to danger, hot pursued by fate, 

Half-clothed , half-naked, hastily retire; 

And frighted mothers strike their breasts too late 
For helpless infants left amidst the fire. 

Their cries soon waken all the dwellers near ; 

Now murmuring noises rise in every street ; 

The more remote run stumbling with their fear, 

And in the dark men justle as they meet. 

So weary bees in little (;olls repose ; 

Rut if night-robbers lift the well-stored hive , 

An humming through their waxen city grows , 

And out upon each other’s wings they drive. 

Now streets grow thronged and busy as by day ; 

Some run for buckets to the hallowed quire ; 

Some cut the pipes , and some the engines play , 

And some more bold mount ladders to the fire. 

In vain ; for from the cast a Belgian wind 

His hostile breath through the dry rafters sent ; 

The flames impelled soon loft their foes behind 
And forward with a wanton fury went. 

A key of fire ran all along the shore 
And lighted all the river with a blaze ; 

The wakened tides began again to roar , 

And wondering fish in shining waters gaze. 

Old Father Thames raised up his reverend head, 

But feared the fate of Sirnois (a) would retufn ; 

Deep in his ooze ho sought his sedgy bed 
And shrank his waters back into his urn. 

The fire meantime walks in a broader gross; 

To either hand his wings ho opens wide; ^ 

He wades the streets, and straight he reaches cross 
And plays his longing flames on the other side. 

At first they warm , ! hen scorch , and then they take ; 

Now with long necks from side to side they feed ; • 

(«) The river Siinois flowcjl into the Scaniander or Xanthus, and (Iliad 
XXI. IJ07) was })urnt up bp Vulcan, dcleridiiif^ Achilles. Scaniaiider called 
Sirnois to his aid. 
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At length, grown strong, their mother-fire forsake, 

And a new colony of flames succeed. 

To every nobler portion of the town 

The curling billows roll their restless tide; 

In parties now ihoy straggle up and down, 

As armies unopposed for prey divide. 

One mighty squadron , with a sidewind sped , 

Through narrow lanes his cumbered fire does haste, 

By powerful charms of gold and silver led 

The Lombard bankers and the Change to waste. 

Another backward to the I’ower would go 
And slowly eats his way against the wind ; 

But the main body of the marching foe 
Against the imperial palace is designed. 

Now day appears; and with the day the King, 

Whose early care had robbed him of his rest; 

Far off the cracks of falling houses (a) ring 

And shrieks of subjects pierce his tender breast. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of smoko 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 

Whose little intervals of night are broke 

By sparks that drive against his sacred face. 

More than his guards his sorrows made him known 
And pious tears which down bis cheeks did shower; 

The wretched in his grief forgot their o\ ii; 

So much the pity of a king has power. 

lie wept the flames of what he loved so well 
And what so well had merited his love ; 

For never prince in grace did more excel 
Or royal city more in duty strove. 

Nor with an idle care did ho behold : 

Subjects may grieve, but monarchs must redress; 

He cheers the fearful and commends the hold 
And makes despairers hope for good success. (/;) 

Himself directs what first is to be done 

And^ orders all the succours which they bring; 

The helpful and the good about him run 
And form an army worthy such a King. 

(rt) Crack (Dutch kralm, ijvkraal') is the same as crash, {h) In Evelyn’s 
Diary, Sept. 0, KifG, we read: ,,lt is not indeed imaginable , how extraor- 
dinary* the vigilance and activity of the King and the Duke was, even 
labouring in person, and being jiresent to command, order, reward, or 
encourage worKineu, by which he showed bis affection to bis j)eople and 
gained them. 
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He sees the dire contagion spread so fast 
That , where it seizes , all relief is vain , 

And therefore must unwillingly lay waste 

That country which would else the foe maintain. 

The powder blows up all before the fire ; 

The amazed fiarnes stand gathered on a heap , 

And from the precipice’s brink retire, 

Afraid to venture on so largo a leap. 

Thus fighting fires a while themselves consume , 

But straight, like Turks forced on to win or die. 

They first lay tender bridges of their fume 
And o’er the breach in unctuous vapours hy. 

Part stays for passage , till a gust of wind 
Ships o’er their forces in a shining sheet ; 

Part , creeping under ground , their journey blind 
And , climbing from below , their fellows meet. 

Thus to some desert plain or old wood-side 

Dire night-hags come from far to dance their round. 

And o’er broad rivers on their fiends they ride 
Or sweep in clouds above the blasted ground. 

No help avails : for , hydra-like , the fire 

Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

And scarce the wealthy can one half retire 
Before he rushes in to share the prey. 

The rich grow suppliant and the poor grow proud : 
Those offer mighty gain and those ask more ; 

So void of pity is the ignoble crowd , 

When others’ ruin may increase their store. 

As those who live by shores with joy behold 
Some wealthy vessel .split or stranded nigh , 

And from the rocks leap down for ship wracked gold 
And seek the tempest whicJi the others fly : 

So these but wait the owners’ last despair 
And what’s permitted to the flames invade ; 

Even from their jaws they hungry morsels tear 
And on their backs the spoils of Vulcan lade. 

f 

The days were all in this lost labour spent ; 

And when the weary King gave place to night , 

His beams he to his royal brother lent , 

And so shone still in his reflective light. 

Night came, but without darkness or repose, 

A dismal picture of the general doom ; 
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Where souls distracted, when the trumpet blows, 

And half unready with their bodies come. 

Those who havo homes , when home they do repair , 

To a last lodging call their wandering friends; 

Their short uneasy sleeps are broke with care, 

To look how near their own destruction tends : 

Those who have none sit round where once it was 
And with full eyes each wonted room require , (a) 

Haunting the yet warm ashes of the place, 

As murdered men walk where they did expire. 

Some stir up coals and watch the vestal fire , 

Others in vain from sight of ruin run 

And , while through burning labyrinths they retire , 

With loathing eyes repeat (/>) what they would shun. 

The most in fields like herded beasts lie down , 

To dews obnoxious on the grassy floor ; 

And while their babes in sleep their sorrows drown, 

Sad parents watch the remnants of their store. 

While by the motion of the flames they guess 

What streets are burning now, and what are near, 

An infant , waking , to the paps would press 
And meets instead of milk a falling tear. 

No thought can ease them but their Sovereign’s care , 

Whose praise the afflicted as their comfort sing; 

Even those whom want might drive to just despair 
Think life a blessing under such a King. 

Meantime he sadly suffers in their grief, 

Outweeps (c) an hermit and outprays (c) a saint ; 

All the long night he studies their relief. 

How they may be supplied and ho may want. 

‘0 God,’ |aid he, ‘Thou patron of my days, 

Guide of my youth in exile and distress! 

Who me unfriended (d) broughtst by wondrous ways , 

The kingdom of my fathers to possess: 

‘Be Thou my judge, with what unwearied care (e) 

I silicon have laboured for my people’s good. 

To bind the bruises of a civil war 

And stop the issues of their wasting blood. 

(a) Itemire is used in the strict sense of the Latin irquirere ~ to seek 
again, (o) Bepcat used exactly in the meaning of the Latin. Repetere 
Ao- reseek” (c) Surpasses an hermit in weeping, and in praying a saint. 
(^0 Without friends or having lost my former friends, (c) Care and ivar 
as well as (jood and blood are no rhyming words. 
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‘Thou who hast taught me to forgive the ill 
And recompense as friends the good misled, 

If mercy bo a precept of Thy will, 

Return that mercy on Thy servant’s head. 

‘Or if my heedless youth has stepped astray , 

Too soon forgetful of Thy gracious hand, 

On mo alone Thy just displeasure lay, 

But take Thy judgments from this mourning land. 

‘We all have sinned, and Thou hast laid us low 
As humble earth from whence at first we came; 

Like flying shades before the clouds we show. 

And shrink like parchment in consuming flame. 

‘0 let it be enough what Thou hast done , (a) 

When spotted deaths ran armed through every street , 

With poisoned darts, which not the good could shun, 
The speedy could outfly or valiant meet. 

‘The living few and frequent funerals then 
Proclaimed Thy wrath on this forsaken place; 

And now those few, who arc returned again. 

Thy searching judgments to their dwellings trace. 

‘0 pass not , Lord , an absolute decree 
Or bind Thy sentence unconditional, (?>) 

But in Thy sentence our remorse foresee 
And in that foresight this Thy doom recall. 

‘Thy threatenings , Lord , as Thine Thou mayost revoke : 
But if immutable and fixed they stand , 

Continue still Thyself to give the stroke , 

And let not foreign foes oppress Thy land.’ 

The Eternal heard, and from the heavenly quire 
Chose out the cherub with the flaming sword, (c) 

And bad (d) him swiftly drive the approaching fire 
From where our naval magazines were stored. 


The blessed minister his wings displayed , 

And like a shooting star he cleft the night; 

He charged the flames, and those that disobeyed 
He lashed to duty with his sword of light. 

The fugitive flames , chastised , went forth to prey 
On pious structures by our fathers reared ; 

(a) The Great Plague (leslroyed a irX).(X^O souls; it had begun in the suin' 
mer of 100.5, and was not quite extinct when the Great Fir^ desolated 
London in Sept 1000. (/;) Dutch ; onhcrroepelijk ; — rmdl and 
are no rhyming words, (c) And he placed at the east of the garden ol 
Eden Cherubims, and a llaniing sword which) turned eveiy way, to kee|) 
the way of the tree of life. (Genesis ill Mj. (d For bade. 
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By which to Heaven they did affect (a) the way, 

‘ Ere faith in churchmen without works was heard. 

The wanting orphans saw with watery eyes 
Their founders’ charity in dust laid low, 

And sent to God their ever-answered cries; 

For he protects the poor who made them so. [h) 

Nor could thy fabric, Paul’s, defend thee long, 

Though thou wert sacro.d to thy Maker’s praise , 

Though made immortal by a poet’s song,(e) 

And poets’ songs the Theban walls could raise. 

The daring flames pooped in and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire ; 

But, since it was probined by civil war, 

Heaven thought it fit to have it purged by fire. 

Now down the narrow streets it swiftly came 
And, widely opening, did on both sides prey; 

Tliis benefit wo sadly owe the flame , 

If only ruin must enlarge our way. 

And now four days the Sun had ’seen our woes , 

Four nights the Moon beheld the incessant fire; 

It seemed as if the stars more sickly rose 
And farther from the feverish North retire. 

In the empyrean Heaven, the blessed abode, 

The thrones and the dominions prostrate lie, 

Not daring to behold their angry God; 

And a hushed silence damps the tuneful sky. 

At length the Almighty cast a pitying eye, 

And mercy softly touched His molting breast ; 

He saw the town’s one half in rubbish lie 
And eager flames give on to storm the rest. 

An hollow crystal pyramid ho takes , 

In firmimiental waters dipped above; 

Of it a broad extinguisher he makes, 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove. 

The vanquished fires withdraw from every place 
Or, full with feeding, sink into a sleep: 

Each household Genius shows again his face 
And from the hearths the little Lares creep. 

Our King this more than natural change beholds, 

'W^ith sober joy his heart and eyes abound; 

(e) Seek, desire, {b) Read; He protects the poor who made them so 
(poor), (c) The poet’s song here referred to is Waller’s poem. „Upon his 
Majesty’s repairing of St. Paul’s.” 
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To tho All-good his lifted hands he folds, 

And thanks him low on his redeemed ground. 

As, when sharp frosts had long constrained the earth, 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with mild rain, 

And first the tender blade peeps up to birth , 

And straight tho green fields laugh with promised grain 

By such degrees the spreading gladness grew 
In every heart which fear had froze before ; 

Tho standing streets with so much joy they view 
That with less grief the perished they deplore. 

The hither of the people opened wide 

His stores, and all the poor with plenty fed: 

Thus God’s anointed God’s own place supplied 
And filled tho empty with his daily bread. 

This royal bounty brought its own reward 

And in their minds so deep did print the sense, 

That, if their ruins sadly they regard, 

’T is but with fear tho sight might drive him thence. 

But so may he live long that town to sway 
Which by his auspice they will nobler make, 

As he will hatch their ashes by his stay 
And not their humble ruins now forsak(). 

They have not lost their loyalty by fire; 

Nor is their courage or their wealth so low, 

That from his wars th(5y poorly would retire 
Or beg tho pity of a vanquished foe. 

Not with more constancy tho Jews of old, 

By Cyrus from rewarded exile sent , 

Their royal city did in dust behold 

Or with more vigour to rebuild it went, (a) 

The utmost malice of their stars is past. 

And two dire comets which have scourged tho town 
In their own plague and fire have breathed Vheir last , 

Or dimly in their sinking sockets frown. 

Now frequent trines (h) the liappier lights among 
And high-raised Jove from his dark prison freed, 

Those weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will gloriously the now-laid work succeed. 

Methinks already from this chymic flame 
I see a city of more precious mould, 

(a) TIjo Jewish tribes returning from Babylon after long Captivity, set 
to work to rebuild tin' lernpln' of Jerusalem, (b) A trwr, or coujunction oi 
j)ianels in the form of a triangle, was considered fornmate by astrologei> 
(c) Make to succeed. 
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Rich as the town which gives the Indies name, 

With silver paved and all divine with gold'. 

Already, labouring with a mighty fate, 

She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow 

And scorns to have renewed her charter’s date 
Which Heaven will to the death of time allow. 

More great than human now and more August,* 

New deified she from her fires does rise *. 

Her widening streets on new foundations trust , 

And, opening, into larger parts she tlies. 

Before, she like some shepherdess did show 
Who sate to bathe her by a river’s side, 

Not answering to her fame, but rude and low, 

Nor taught the beauteous arts of modern pride. 

Now like a maiden quoion she will beliold 
From her high turrets hourly suitors come; 

The East with incense and the West with gold 
Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom. 

The silver Thames, her own domestic flood, 

Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train, 

And often wind , as of his mistress proud , 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. 

The wealthy Tagus and the wealthier Rhine 
The glory of their towns no more shall boast, 

And Seine, that would with Belgian rivers join, (a) 

Shall find her lustre stained and traffic lost. 

The venturous merchant who designed more far 
And touches on our hospitable shore , 

Charmed with the splendour of this northern star, 

Shall hero unlade him and depart no more. 

Our powerful navy shall no longer meet 
The wealth of Franco or Holland to invade; 

The beauty of this town without a fleet 
From all the world shall vindicate her trade. 

And while this famed emporium wo prepare, 

The British ocean shall such triumphs boast, 

That those who now disdain our trade to share 
Shall r(^ like pirates on our wealthy coast. 

Already we have conejuered half the war , 

And the less dangerous part is left behind; 

(n) This is an allusion to the designs of Louis XIV on Spanish Flanders, 
which soon broke out in an invasion* 

'Mexico. * Augusta, the old name of London. 
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Our trouble now is but to make them dare 
And not so great to vanquish as to find, (a) 


Thus to the Eastern wealth through storms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more 
A constant trade-wind will securely blow 
And gently lay us on the spicy shore. 


THE ENGLISH ESSAY. 


In its moral tone the early part of the eighteenth century was 
much better than that before it and communicated a better tone to 
its literature. 

As for the style of English there was also a great change for the 
better. Dryden and his followers had cleared .away almost entirely 
the quaintness and pedantry of tho times preceding the Restoration; 
Addison and his friends went farther and wrote such English as 
was generally heard in the conversation of intelligent and instructed 
men and as an accomplished person of their day would naturally 
have spoken. Simpler and clearer still than Addison’s mode of 
writing is Johnson’s and it was these two together with Defoe , Swift 
and Steele whose works had the greatest influence on the for- 
mation of English prose, the more so as their writings were intended 
to be read even in tho poorest dwellings, at least among the most 
illiterate part of the population. 

Dryden had already both in prose and poetry tried to give in- 
formation to the general reader, and so did Swift, who exhibitor the 
highest qualities of a popular author and succeeded in the greater 
number of his political essays and satires to fix the attention even 
of the least educated and to make himself understood by the mul- 
titude who were eager to read or listen when read to. 

The first part of the eighteenth century was by pre eminence the 
age of the English Essay, and the greater part of the writers living in 
this period are ind entitled with the creation of a now and peculiar 
form of English literature, which was destined to* exert a powerful 
and most beneficial influence on the manners and intellectual devel- 
opment of society. The mode of publication was periodical, and 
a kind of journals made their appearance, many of them enjoying 
an immense popularity, combining a small modicum of public news 
with a species of short essay or lively dissertation, or some subject 
connected with morality or criticism, and inculcating principles of 
virtue in great , and good taste and politeness in small things. The 
Essay was first made popular by Montaigne , and the taste for this 
easy and des ultory form of composition became general throughout 

(a) The boastful prophecy was soon falsified by the events of 1667, when 
the Dutch fleet under Kuyter entered the Thames, aScended to Chatham, 
and burnt sone English ships, 
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Europe. It was in England that it was first combined with the 
principle of journalism, and it is in England, where even to the 
present day the mastership in this sort of literary composition is 
maintained. For nearly two centuries some ot the most famous 
authors have earned no small part of their fame by performances 
of this kind. 

The first establishment of this species of publication is duo to 
Sir Kichard Steele, an ardent partisan pamphleteer, rewarded by 
Government with the place of Gazetteer, which gave him a sort 
of monopoly of official nows at a time when newspapers were still 
in their infancy. He determined to profit by the facilities this post 
afforded him , and to found a new species of periodical which should 
combine ordinary intelligence with a series of light and agreeable 
essays upon topics of universal interest, likely to improve the taste, 
the manners , and morals of society. It should bo remarked that this 
was a period when literary taste was at its lowest ebb among the 
middle and fashionable classes of England. The amusements, when 
not merely frivolous, were either immoral or brutal. Gambling, 
even among women, was frightfully prevalent; and the sports of 
the men were marked with a general stamp of cruelty, and of a 
dreadful indulgence in drunkenness. In such a state of things, in- 
tellectual pleasures and acquirements were regarded cither with 
wonder or contempt. The fo])s and fine ladies actually prided them- 
selves on their ignorance of spelling, and any allusion to books 
was scouted as pedantry. 8uch was the disease wich Steele desired 
to cure, and ho determined, so treat it, not with formal doses of 
moral declamation , but with hormcopathic quantities of good sense , 
good taste, and pleasing morality, disguised under an easy and 
feshionable style. 

In 1709 he founded the Taller, a small sheet, which appeared 
thrice a week at the cost of 00, each mumber containing a short 
essay, generally extending to about a couple of octavo pages, and 
the rest filled up with nows and advertisements. 

The Taller continued about a year, when it was remodelled into 
the far more celebrated and successful Spectator, carried on upon 
the same plan but appearing every day. 

A third journal the Guardian, was commenced in 1712, To all 
those periodicals many writers of the time furnished hints or con- 
tributions — Swift , Berkeley , Budgcll and others. But the most 
constant and powerful aid was supplied by Addison , a school- 
fellow of Steele’s both at the Charter-house and at Oxford , and 
the son of a divine of some reputation for learning. In 1716 he 
married the Dowager Countess of Warwick, to whose son ho had 
been tutor, and in the following year was made Secretary of State. 
This post he did not retain for a long period : he soon retired and 
determined to devote the evening of his days to the composition of 
an elaborate vy)rk on the evidences of the Christian religion. In 
this task ho was interrupted by death, which cut short his career 
in 1719. 

His friend Steele, after dissipating more than one fortune, and 
committing all kind of extravagant follies, died in great poverty at 
Carmarthen in Wales, in 1729. — 
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The political Upholsterer. 

— aliena negotia curat, 

Excumsus propHis — Hor. 

There lived some years since, within my neighbourhood, a very 
grave person , an Upholsterer, who seemed a man of more than or- 
dinary application to business. He was a very early riser, and was 
often abroad two or three hours before any of his neighbours. He 
had a particular carefulness in the knitting of his brows, and a 
kind of impatience in all his motion's, that plainly discovered 
he was always intent on matters of importance. Upon my enquiry 
into his life and conversation , I found him to be the greatest news- 
monger in our quarter; that he rose before day to read the Post- 
man ; and that he would take two or three turns to the other end 
of the town before his neighbours were up, to see if there were 
any Dutch mails come in. He had a wife and several children; 
but was much more inquisitive to know what passed in Poland 
than in his own family, and was in greater pain and anxiety of 
mind for King Augustus’s welfare than that of his nearest relations. 
He looked extremely thin in a dearth of news, and never enjoyed 
himself in a westerly wind. This indefatigable kind of life was the 
ruin of his shop; for about the time that his favourite prince left 
the crown of Poland , ho broke and disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my mind, till 
about three days ago, as I was walking in St. James’s Park, I 
heard somebody at a distance hemming after mo: and who should 
it be but my old neighbour the Upholsterer? I saw ho was reduced 
to extreme poverty, by certain shabby superfluities in his dress: 
for notwithstanding that it was a very sultry day for the time of 
the year, he wore a loose great-coat and a muff, with a long cam- 
paign wig out of curl; to which he had added the ornament of a 

pair of black garters buckled under the knee. Upon his coming 
up to mo, 1 was going to enquire into his present circumstances; 
but was prevented by his asking me, with a whisper, whether the 
last letters brought any accounts that one might rely upon from 
Bender? I told him, none that 1 heard of; and asked him, whe- 
ther he had yet married his eldest daughter? He told me, no. 

‘But pray,’ says ho, ‘tell me sincerely, what are your thoughts 

‘of the King of Sweden ?’ For though his wife and children were 
starving , 1 found his chief concern at present w^as for this great 

monarch. I told him that I looked upon him as one of the first 

heroes of the age. ‘But pray,’ says he, ‘do you think there is any 
‘thing in the story of his wound?’ And finding me surprized at 
the question — ‘nay,’ says he, ‘1 only propose it to you.’ I ans- 
wered , that I thought there was no reason to doubt of it. ‘But 

‘why in the heel ,’ says ho , ‘more than any qther part of the 

‘body ?’ — ‘Because ,’ said I , ‘the bullet chanced to light there.’ 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended , but he began 
to launch out^into a long dissertation upon the affairs of the North ; 
and after having spent some time on them , he told me he was in 
great perplexity how to reconcile the Supplement with tfie English 
Post , and had been just now examping what the other papers say 
upon the same subject. ‘The Daily Courant,’ says he, ‘has these 
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words: ^Wo have advices from very good hands, that a certain 
^prince has some matters of great importance under consideration.” 
This is very mysterious; ‘but the Post-boy leaves us more in the 
‘dark , for he tells us „That there are private intimations of mea- 
„sures taken by a certain prince, which time will bring to light.” 
‘Now the Postman/ says ho, ‘who uses to be very clear, refers to 
‘the same news in these words; „The late conduct of a certain 
„ prince affords great matter of speculation.” This ‘certain prince,’ 
says the Upholsterer, ‘whom they are all so cautious of naming, 
‘1 take to bo — Upon \jhich, though there was nobody near 
us, ho whispered something in #ny ear, which I did not hear, or 
think worth my while to make him repeat. 

We were now got to tlio upper end of the Mall, where were 
three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon the bench. 
Those I found were all of them politicians, who used to sun them- 
s(!]ves in that place every day about dinner-time. Observing them 
to be curiosities in their kind, and ray friend’s acquaintance, I sat 
down among them. 

The chief f)oliticiau of the bench was a great asserter of para- 
doxes. lie told us, with a seeming concern. That by some news 
ho had lately read from Muscovy, it appeared to him that there 
was a storm gathering in the Black Sea, which might in time do 
hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this ho added, That 
lor his part, ho could not wish to see the Turk driven out of 
Kurope, which he believed could not but bo prejudicial to our wool- 
len manufacture He then told us, That he looked upon those ex- 
traordinary revolutions which had lately happened in those parts 
of the world , to have risen chiefly from two persons who wore not 
much talked of; ‘And those,’ says ho, ‘are Prince Menzikoff, and 
‘th(! Duchess of Mirandola.’ lie backed his assertions with so many 
broken hints, and such a show of depth and wisdom, that we gave 
oiirsfdvcs up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which seldom escapes 
a knot of true-born Englishmen, Whether, in case of a religious 
war , the Protestants would not be too strong for the Papists ? This 
we unanimously determined on the Protestant side. One who sat 
on my right-hand, and, as 1 found by his discourse, had been in 
the West Indies, assured us, That it would bo a very easy matter 
for the Protestants to beat the Pope at sea ; and added, That when- 
ever such a war does break out, it must turn to the good of the 
Leeward Islands.^ Upon this, one who sat at the end of the bench, 
and , as 1 afterwards found , was the geographer of the company , 
J^aid , that in case the Papists should drive the Protestants from 
these parts of Europe , when the worst came to the worst , it would 
bo impossible to beat them out of Norway and Greenland , provided 
the Northern crowns hold together, and the Czar of Muscovy stand 
neuter. t 

lie further told us, for our comfort, that there were vast tracts 
of land about the Pole, inhabited neither by Protestants nor T'apists, 
and of greater extent than all the Roman Catholic dominions in 
Europe. 

When we had fully discussed thi.s* point, my friend the Uphol- 
sterer began to exert himself upon the present negociations of peace ; 
In which he deposed princes, settled the bounds of kingdoms, and 
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balanced the power of Europe, with groat justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was going away ; 
but had not gone thirty yards , before the Upholsterer hemmed again 
after me. Upon his advancing towards me, with a whisper, I ex- 
pected to hear some secret piece of news , which ho had not thought 
fit to communicate to the bench ; but instead of that , he desired 
me in my ear to lend him half a crown. In compassion to so 
needy a statesman, and to dissipate the confusion 1 found he was 
in, I told him, if he pleased, I would give him five shilling, to 
receive five pounds of him when the Great Turk was driven out 
of Constantinople; which he very j’eadily accepted , but not before 
he had laid down to me the impossibility of such an event , as the 
affairs of Europe now stand. 

This paper 1 design for the particular benefit of those worthy 
citizens who live more in a coffee-house than in their shops , and 
whose thoughts are so taken up with the affairs of the Allies, that 
they forget their customers. 

April 6, 1710. 


The Exercise of the Fan 

— IjHshs aninio dehfnt aliquando dari , 
Ad ('(Hfitandum melior id redeat xihi. 

— Ph.kdr. 


I do not know whether to call the following letter a satire upon 
coquettes , or a representation of their several fantastical accom- 
plishments , or what other title to give it ; but as it is I shall 
communicate it to the public It will sufficiently explain its own 
intentions , so that I shall give it my reader at length , without 
either preface or postscript. 

Pa^^e 1T2. — Thr I'olilirnl I p/iolsfercr. — Kin^’ Aii^nisLus of Poland 
was dc})Oscd in 17()i; Ulnirles XII <d' Sweden was wounded iji a skir- 
niish on l.ln* banks of tlie Vorskla. before I’oltava , June 1700. 

Th(‘ winter muff lV)i‘ men which ti^uurcs ainoii;^^ llie ‘shabby snper- 
‘fliiities’ of the P plndsicrc'r’s cosllnn<^ altlion^di of antm’ioi* date, is not 
often rebuTcd to so early. Kxainples of it ai'e to be seen in Ho^nirtli’s 
Su'f'ariHff a (Aiild (17.j7)), Hake's Hrof/ress (17‘>.')), PI. iv. , and Taste in lliflh 
Life (1742). But it was nio.st in I'asbion iw(‘nly or thirty years latei-. In 
Xoveraber 170b, niy l^ord of Maich and Huj»len (the March of the Vir- 
giniare^) writes thus to (h*o)y(e Selwyn at Paris: — ‘The muff you sent me 
‘by the Duke of Hicliinond 1 like prodigiously; vastly better than if bad 
‘i)een tigre, or of any ^daring colour: several are now making after it.’ — 
(Jesse’s Selirgn , lsh‘1, li. , 71; see also Uoidsmitli's Bee, 175h, Xo. ii., ‘On 
Dress.’) 

Fielding's comedy of the Coffee- House Politician, 1730, lias certain affi- 
nities with this paper; and Arthur Murphy’s farce of The Upholsterer ; or, 
What News? 17.58, is said to have lieen based upon it. It lias also l 3 eeu 
alleged that Mr. Edwaid Arne, an upliolsterer at the. sign of the ‘Two 
‘Urowns and (aishions,’ in King Street, Uovent Garden, father of Arne 
the musician, and Mrs. (iiber the tragic actress, was the person lieie sati- 
rised Jiy Addison. In identiticatiinis of this sort, liovvever, tlie following 
passage may well la* home in iniinl: - ‘To prevent, therefore, any such 
*ni:»licioos afiplicaiions , i declare b<‘re, once for all, I describi^ not men, 
‘hut manners; not an individiml , i)ut a species. Perlnqis it will lie ans- 
‘wered , Are not the character's then taken from life? To which I answer 
‘in the aflirniative ; nay, 1 lielieve I might aver that I have writ little more 
ilirin 1 have seen/ — Joseph Andrews ^ Bki iii, ch. i.) 
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Mb. Spectator. 

Women are armed with fans as men with swords , and sometimes 
do more execution witli them. To the end therefore that ladies 
may be entire mistresses of the weapon whicli they bear, I have 
erected an academy for the training up of youn^ women in the 
‘Exercise of the Fan,’ according to the most fashionable airs and 
motions that are now practised at court. The ladies who ‘carry’ 
fans under me are drawn up twice a day in my great hall , where 
th(^y arc instructed in the use of their arras, and exercised by the 
following words of command : 

Handle your fans, 

Unfurl your fans, 

Discharge your fans, 

Ground your fans , 
llccovcr your fans, 

Flutter your fans 

\W tlie ^’ight observation of those few plain words of command, a 
woman of a tolerable g('niu.s, who will apply herself diligently to 
her exercise for tlio space of but one half-year, shall be able to 
give her fan all the graces that can possibly enter into that little 
niodish machine. 

Hut to the end tliat my readers may form to thcmisclves a right 
notion of this exorcfiso, 1 Ix'g leave to explain it to thorn in all its 
parls. When my female n'giment is drawn up in array , with every 
on(3 her weapon in her luind, upon my giving the word to ‘handle 
their fans’, each of them shakes lier fan at mo with a smile, then 
gives her right-liand woman a tap upon the shoulder, then presses 
her lips with th(3 extremity of her fau , thou lets her arms fall in 
an easy motion, and stands in a readiness to receive tlie next word 
of command. All this is done with a close fan , and is generally 
learned in the first week. 

The next motion is that of ‘unfurling the fan in which are 
(“onipreheiidcd several little flirts and vibrations, as also gradual 
and deliberate openings, with many voluntary fallings asunder in 
the fan itself, that are seldom learned under a month’s practice. 
This part of the exercise pleases the spectators more than any other, 
as it discovers on a sudden an infinite number ()fcu})ids, garlands, 
allars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, that 
display themselves to view, whilst every one in the regiment holds 
a picture in her hand. 

Upon my giving the word to ‘discharge their fans,’ they give one 
general crack that may be heard at a considerable distance when 
lie' wind sits fjyr. This is one of the most dilfieult parts of the 
exercise; but I have several ladies with me, who at their first en- 
liancci could not give a pop loud enough to be heard at the further 
eiul of a room, wlio can now ‘discharge a fan’ in such a manner, 
l^eit it shall make a report like a pocket-pistol. 1 have likewise 
kda'u care *(111 order to binder young wormui from letting otf tlieir 
Ians in wrong places or unsuitable occasions) , to shew upon what 
';;al>jcct tlie crack of a fan may come in properly : 1 have likewise 
ittvented a fan, with which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little 
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wind which in inclosed about one of the largest sticks , can make 
as loud a crack as a woman of fifty with an ordinary fan. 

When the fans are thus ‘discharged the word of command in 
course is to ‘ground their fans.’ This teaches a lady to quit her 
fan gracefully when she throws it aside in order to take up a pack 
of cards, adjust a curl of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply 
herself to any other matter of importance. This part of the oxer* 
cise , as it only consists in tossing a fan with an air upon a long 
table (which stands by for that purpose) , may bo learned in two 
days’ time as well as in a twelvemonth. 

When Tny female regiment is thus disarmed, I generally let them 
walk about the room for some time; when on a sudden (like ladies 
that look upon their watches after a long visit), they all of them 
hasten to their arms, catch thorn up in a hurry, and place them- 
selves in their proper stations upon my calling out -- ‘Recover 
your fans!’ This part of the exerciso is not ditlicult, provided a 
woman applies her thoughts to it. 

The ‘fluttering of the fan’ is the last and indeed the master-piece 
of the whole exercise; but if a lady does not mis-speiid her time, 
she may make herself mistress of it in three months. I generally 
lay aside the dog-days and the hot time of the summer for the 
teaching this part of the ‘exercise’; for as soon as ever 1 pronounce — 
‘Flutter your fans,’ the place is filled with so many zephyrs and 
gentle breezes as are very refreshing in that season of tho year, 
though they might be dangerous to ladies of a tender constution 
in any other. 

There is an infinitive variety of motions to be made use of in 
the , flutter of a fan’: there is tho angry flutter, the modest flutter, 
the confused flutter , and the amorous flutter. Not to bo tedious, 
there is scarce any emotion in tlio mind which does not produce a 
suitable agitation in the tan; insomuch, tliat if I only see the tan 
of a disciplined lady , 1 know very well whether she laughs, frowns, 
or blushes. I have seen a fan so very angry, that it would have 
been dangerous for the absent lover who provoked it to have come 
within tho wind of it; and at other times so very languishing, 
that I have been glad for the lady’s sake the lover was at a suiii- 
cient distance from it. I need not add , that a fan is either a prude 
or coquette, according to the nature of the person who bears it. 
To conclude my letter, I must acquaint you that J havo from my 
own observations compiled a little treatise for the use of my scholars, 
entitled ‘The Passions of tho Fan ;’ which I will communicate to 
you , if you think it may be of use to the public. I shall have a 
general review on Thursday next; to which you shall bo very wel- 
come if you will honour it with your prosenoe. 

I am, &c. 

P.S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art of gallanting afam 

N.B. I have several little plain fans made for this use, to avoid 
expense. 

June 27 , 1711. 

Pa<,^e 194. — The Exercise of the Fun. — The tirsi suggestion of 
essay, like some others I>y Addison, is due to Steele (see tlie account or 
tile Fan which the ‘beauteous Uelamira’ re.signs to the ‘rnatcldess Virgufla 
in tlie 'ratler-iov August 9, 1709, No. 52). Tlie following verses by Alter- 
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Tilt' fitizons’s Joiirniil. 


— fyiigcx consumer c nafL 

- Hoh. 

Augustus, a few moments before his death, asked his friends 
who stood about him, if they tliought ho had acted his part well; 
and upon receiving such an answer as was due to his extraordinary 
merit — ‘Tjct me then,’ says he, ‘go off the stage with your ap- 
plause using the expression with which the lioruan actors made 
their KxH at the conclusion of a dramatic piece. I could wish that 
men , while they are in health , would consider well the nature of 
the part they are engaged in , and what figure it will make in the 
minds of those they leave hchind them : whether it was worth 
coming into tlie world for ; whetln^r it be suitable to a reasonable 
l)(‘iiig; in short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or will 
turn to an advantage in the next. Let the sycophant, or buffoon, 
the satirist, or the good companion, consider with himself, when 
his body shall bo laid in tlie grave , and his soul pass ink) another 
state of existence, how much it would redound to his praise to 
have it said of him, that no man in England cat better, that he 
had an admirable talent at turning his friends into ridicule, that 
nobody outdid him at an ill-natured jest, or that he never went 
to bed before he had despatched his third hotllo. These are, how- 
ever, very comnion funeral orations, and eulogiurns on deceased 
persons who have act(‘d among mankind with some figure and ro- 
puiation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our species, they are such as 
arc not likely to bo iMunembered a moment after their disappearance. 
They leave behind them no traces of their existence, but are for- 
gotten as though they had lUiver boon. They arc neither wanted 

bury, wliieli Stcade quotes in Taller No. may also have been in 

Addi-^oii’s mind : ■— 

^IJavia the h‘ast and slightest toy 
Hlaii will I resistless art employ. 

‘ddiis I’au in meiiner hands would ])rove 
‘An engine of small force in love; 

‘But she, with such an air and mien, 
b\ol to he told, or sal'ely scan, 

T)ir('cts its wanton motions so, 

‘TIiat it woniels more than Ca/j/d's t)0\v ; 

‘Gives coolness to the matchless danu^, 

‘To ev’ry other biaiasl. a llame.’ 

A moie modern illustration of tlu' use oT this dangerous weapon is to he 
loiind ill llio Spanish exjieriences of Conlan’ni TlcHunii (jiart v. , cli. C) : 
dhil the fail is the most wonderful part of the whole seeing A Spanish 
Tidy, with her fan, might slianic the tactics of a troop of horse, Now 
Th(i unfurls it witfi the slow pomp and conscious elegance of the lard of 
I'hiuo; now she f1uU(‘rs it with all the languor of a listh'ss heauly, now 
'^^'illi ;ill Ihti liveliness of a vivacious om\ Now, in tlu' midst of a very 
‘b'l'iiado, she closes it with a whirr, which makes yon start. .... . Magical 
bc^lnmient! In lliis land it speaks a parlicnlar language, and gallantry 
d‘"qiiiros n# othei' mode to express its most subtle concents or its most 
<'asoiial)le demands than this delicate machine.’ ‘Machine’ and ‘tactics’ 
T<ad 11 , liLi.l(* suspiciously; and it Jiiay he tlfat Loial Beaconstiejd in turn 
^■''uiemhered his Spectator. 
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by the poor, regretted by the rich, nor celebrated by the learned. 
They are neither missed in the commonwealth, nor lamented by 
private persons. Their actions are of no significancy to mankind, 
and might have been performed by creatures of much less dignity 
than those who are distinguished by the faculty of reason. An 
eminent French author speaks somewhere to the following purpose: 

have often scon from my chamber-window two noble creatures, 
‘both of them of an erect countenance, and endowed with reason. 
‘These two intellectual beings are employed from morning to night, 
‘in rubbing two smooth stones upon one another; that is, as the 
‘vulgar phrase it, in polishing marble.’ 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were sitting in the club 
last night , gave us an account of a sober citizen , who died a few 
days since. This honest man being of greater consequence in his 
own thoughts , than in the eye of the world , had for some years 
past kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew shewed us one week 
of it. Since the occurrences set down in it mark out such a road 
of action as that I have been speaking of, 1 sliall present my rea- 
der with a faithful copy of it; after having first informed him, 
that the deceased })crson had in his youth been bred to trade, but 
finding himself not so well turned for business, he had for several 
years last past lived altogether upon a moderate annuity, 

Monday, eight a«cloek put on my clothes and walked into the [)arlour. 

Nine a-clock, ditto. Tied my knee-strings, and washed my hands 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three pipes of Virginia. 
Kead the Supplement and Daily Courant. Things go ill in the 
north. Mr, Nisby’s opinion thereupon. 

One a-clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for mislaying my 
tobacco-box. 

Two a-clock. Sat down to dinner. Mom. Two many plums, 
and no suet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon’s nap. 

From four to six. Walked into the fields. Wind, S. S. E. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby’s opinion about the 

peace. 

Ten a-clock. Wont to bed, slept sound. 

Tue.sday , being holiday, eight a-clock. Rose as usual. 

Nine a-clock. Washed hands and face, shaved, put on ray double- 
soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Islington^. 

One. Took a pot of mother Cob’s mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a knuckle of veal 
and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual 

From four to six Coffee-house. Read the news. A dish of 
twist. Grand Vizier strangled. ' 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby’s account of the Great 
Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken sleep. 

Wednesday, eiglit a-clock. Tongue of my shoe-buckle broke. 
Hands but not face. 
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Nine. Paid off the butcher’s bill. Mem. To bo allowed for the 
last log of mutton. 

Ton, eleven. At the coftbe-house. More work in the north. 
Stranger in a black wig asked me how stocks went, 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap bioke by the falling of a pewter dish. Mem. Cook- 
maid in love, and grown careless. 

From four to six. At the coftec-houso. Advice from Smyrna, 
that the Grand Vizier was first of all strangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

Six a-clock in the evening. Was half an hour in the club be- 
fore any body else came. Mr. Nisby of opinion that the Grand 
Vizier was not strangled the sixth instant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without waking until nine 
next morning. 

TiieiiSi>AY, nine a-clock. Stayed within until two a-clock for 
Sir Tiinotliy; who did not bring me my annuity according to his 
promise. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Loss of appetite. 
Small- beer sour. Beef over- corned 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five*. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. Turned off my 
(iook-inaid. S(;nt a messenger to Sir Timothy. Mem. 1 did not 
go to tlie club to-night Went to bed at nine a-clock. 

Fjoday. Passed the morning in meditation upon Sir Timothy, 
who was with mo a quarter before twelve. 

Twelve a-clock. Bought a new head to my cane, and a tongue 
to niY buckle. Drank a glass of purl to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined , and slept well. 

From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. Met Mr. Nisby 
there. Smoked several pipes. Mr. Nisby of opinion that laced 
coffee is bad for the head. 

Six a-clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve a-clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I drank small beer 
with the Grand Vizier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked in the fields, wind N. E, 

Twelve Caugjit in a shower. 

One in the Afternoon, Returned home, and dried myself. 

fwo. Mr. Nisby dined with me First course, marrow-bones; 
second, ox-cheek, with a bottle of Brooks and Ilellier. 

Three a-clock. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen into a gutter. Grand 
Vizier certainly ^lead , &c. 

f question not hut the reader will bo surprised to find the above- 
inentioned journalist taking so much care of a life that was filled 
'vitli such iiieonsiderable actions, and received so very small irn- 
frovement?; and yet, if we look into the behaviour of many whom 
daily converse with , we shall find that most of their hours arc 
biken up in those three important articles of eating , drinking, and 
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sleeping. I do not suppose than a man loses his time, who is not 
engaged in public affairs , or iiV an illustrious course of action. On 
the contrary, I believe our hours may very often be more profita- 
bly laid out in such transactions as make no figure in the world , 
than in such as are apt to draw upon them the attention of man- 
kind. One may become wiser and better by several methods of 
employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, and do what is laudable 
without noise or ostentation I would, however, recommend to 
every one of my readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for 
one week, and setting down punctually their whole series of em- 
ployments during that space of time. This kind of self-examination 
would give them a true state of themselves, and incline them to 
consider seriously what they are about One day would rectify the 
omissions of another, and make a man weigh all those indifferent 
actions , which , though they are easily forgotten , must certainly 
be accounted for. 


The Fine Lady’s Journal. 


Nodo r/r, modo fotmhm — 
— Vm(j 


The journal with which I presented my reader on Tuesday last, 
has brought me in several letters, with accounts of many private 
lives cast into that form. T have the Hake’s Journal , the 
Sot’s Journal , and among several others a very curious pic('ft . 
entitled — ‘The Journal of a Mohock.’ By tlioso instances I find 
that the intention of my last Tuesday’s paper has been mistaken 
by many of my readers. I did not design so ranch to expose vice 
as idleness, and aimed at those persons who pass away their time 


Pa^e 107. — llie Citizen".^ Jourmd. — The Oallin^i^ of a pewler 
dish’ suf^j'ests an eij^htcenth-century detail hardly realizable in Ihese 
days, namely, the scarcity of cotji'inon earthenware. Plates, basins, 
spoons, llagons, — cverylhinK was pinvter. Some quaint illustrations of 
this are to bo found in a very interesting' arti(*le on ‘Mrs. Harris’s Ilonse- 
‘hold Book’ wliieh appe^ared in the Safurdat/ Iipriar for January 21st. issi. 
‘Brooke |not „Brook’s”] ‘and llellier’ were VVino-Mercdiants in ‘Hasinuab’ 
‘near Bread-Street,’ who frequently advertised iw iho S/>Mafor, afactwbirh 
probably arcounts for their presence in the text, hciay and elsewhere, ns 
neither Steele nor Addison seem to have la^en avm-.se to ‘hacking of their 
‘friends ’ 

Every club or coffee-house (we must a.ssume) had its private oracle, 
who, at Wills’ or the Hrecian , 

‘Like rV/Ye, gave his little Senate laws 
‘And sat attentive to his own applause;’ 

or like Mr. ISishy, in the liuinbler liou.ses of call, 

‘Emptied his pint, arnl sp’utter’d his decrees,’ 


through a cloud of Virginia. 

‘Laced Coffee’ is coffee dashed with spirits. 
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rather in trifle and impertinence, than in crimes and immoralities. 
Offences of this latter kind are not to be dallied with, or treated 
in so ludicrous a manner. In short, my journal only holds up 
folly to the light, and shews the disagreeablcness of such actions 
as are indifferent in themselves, and blaracable only as they pro- 
ceed from creatures endowed with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calls herself Clarmda ^ is such 
a journalist as I require : she seems by her letter to bo placed in 
a modish state of indifference between vice and virtue, and to be 
susceptible of either, were there proper pains taken with her. Had 
her journal been filled with gallantries, or such occurrences as had 
shewn her wholly divested of her natural innocence , notwithstanding 
it might have been more pleasing to the generality of readers, I 
should not have published it; but as it is only the picture of a 
life filled with a fashionable kind of gaiety and laziness , I shall 
set down five days of it, as I have received it from the hand of 
my fair correspondent. 


Dear Mr. Spectator , 

You having set your readers an exercise in one of your last 
week’s papers, I have performed mine according to your orders, 
and herewith send it you inclosed. You must know, Mr. Spectator, 
that I am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have had several 
matches offered me for these ten years last past , and have at present 
warm applications made to me by a very pretty fellow. As I am 
at my own disposal, I come up to town every winter, and pass 
my time in it after the manner you will find in the following jour- 
nal, which I began to write upon the very day after your Spectator 
upon that subject 

Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till one in the morning 
for thinking of my journal. 

Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drank two dishes of choco- 
late in bed, and fell sleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a slice of bread and butter, drank a 
dish of bohea, read the Spectator. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette, tried a new head. Gave 
orders for Veny to be combed and washed. Mem. I look best in 
blue. ' 

From one till half an hour after two. Drove to the Change. 
Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mom. Mr. Froth passed by in his new 
liveries. 

From four to six. Dressed , paid a visit to old lady Blithe and 
her sister , hHving before heard they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At Basset. Mem. Never set again upon 
the ace of diamonds. 

Tnu^iSDAy. From eleven at night to eight inUho morning. Drea- 
med that I punted to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts in Aurengzebo a-bod. 
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From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Read the play- bills. Received 
a letter from Mr. Froth. Mera. Locked it up in my strong 
box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontaiige, the tire-woman, her account of 
my Lady Blithe’s wash. Broke a tooth in ray little tortoise-shell 
comb. Sent Frank to know how my Lady Hectic rested after her 
monkey’s leaping out at window. Looked pale. Fontange tolls me 
my glass is not true. Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I sat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth’s opinion of 
Milton. Ilis account of the Mohocks. His fancy for a pin-cushion. 
Picture in the lid of his snutt-box. Old Lady Faddle promises me 
her woman to cut my hair. Lost five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve a-clock at night. Went to bed. 


Friday. Eight in the morning. A-bed. Read over all Mr, Froth’s 
letters. 

Ten a’clock. Staid within all day, not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my mantua-maker. Sorted 
a suit of ribbons. Broke my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my chamber, practised 
Lady Betty Modely’s skuttlc. 

One in the afternoon Called for my flowered handkerchief. 
Worked half a violet-leaf in it. Eyes ached and head out of order. 
Threw by ray work, and read over the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind, dressed, went abroad, 
and played at crimp till midnight. Found Mrs. Spitely at home. 
Conversation : Mrs. Brilliant’s necklace false stones. Old Lady Lo- 
veday going to be married to a young fellow that is not worth a 
groat. Miss Prue gone into the country. Tom Townley has red 
hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whispered in my ear that she had some- 
thing to tell me about Mr. Froth , I am sure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed tliat Mr. Froth lay at my 
feet , and called me Indamora. 


Saturday. Rose at eight a-clock in the morning. Sat down to 
my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour before 1 
could determine it. Fixed it above my left eye-brow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great deal of good company. 
Mem. The third air in the new opera. Lady Blithe dressed fright- 
fully. 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty called uppn me to go 
to the opera before I was risen from table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a footman for being 
rude to Veny. 

Six a-clock. Went to the opera. I did not see Mr. Froth till 
the beginning of the second act. Mr. Froth talked to a gentleman 
in a black wig. Bowed to a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth 
and his friend clapped Nicolini in the third act, Mr. Froth cried 
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out Ancora. Mr. Froth led mo to my chair. I think he squeezed 
my hand- 

Eleveq at night. Went to bod. Melancholy dreams. Methought 
Nicolini said ho was Mr Froth. 

Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight a-clock. Waked by Miss Kitty. Aurengzebe lay 
upon the chair by me. Kitty repeated without book the eight best 
lines in the play. Went in our mobs to the dumb man according 
to appointment. Told me that my lover’s name began with a G. 
Mem. The conjurer was within a letter of Mr. Froth’s name, &c. 

Upon looking back into this my journal , I find that T am at a 
loss to know whether I pass my time well or ill ; and indeed never 
thought of considering how I did it before I persued your specu- 
lation upon that subject. 1 scarce Jind a single action in these five 
days that I can thorouglily approve of, except the working upon 
the violet leaf , which 1 am resolved to finish the first day I am at 
leisure. As for Mr. Froth and Veny, 1 did not think they took 
up so much of my time and thoughts, as I find they do upon my 
journal. The latter of them 1 will turn off, if you insist upon it; 
and if Mr. Froth does not bring matters to a conclussion very sud- 
denly , 1 will not let my life run away in a dream. Your humble 
servant , 

Clarinda. 

To resume one of the morals of my first paper, and to confirm 
Clarinda in her good inclinations , 1 would have her consider what 


!200. — The Fine Lmhfs Journal. — ‘Holiea’ in Clarinda’s lime, 
was ii.s a lb. ‘Aiiroii^zel)e' was an heroic play produced by Dryden in 
hiTh; ‘Indamora’ wiis the name of the heroine. Nieolino Grimaldi, or 
„Nicolini” came to London in 17U8, and in the Taller of Jannnry 8rd., 1710 
(No. 115) Steele ^ives a hijjiiily favonrahle account of his powers. Ife had 
not only a good voice, hut, as Addison also admits he was a good actor 
as well; and Giblx'r thought „that no Singer, since his Time , liad so justly 
„and gracc'fully ac([nilh*d himself, in whatever Lharactor he appear’d, as 
y^McoUni.” The ‘dumb man’ was Dnncaii Gampbell, a fashionable for- 
tune-teller, whose head-opjarters in 1712 (see Spectator, No. 474*) were at 
the 'Golden Lion’ in Drury Lane De Foe com})iled a ])opular life of him, 
wliich Gurll published in 1720. lie was then ‘living in Exeter Court J oyqv 
‘against the Savoy, in the Strand.’ and still prospering with the credu- 
lous. As to ‘Lady Betty Modely's skuttle’, and ‘Mobs’. Ghalmers has 
two highly edifying notes. He explains the former to be ‘a pace of 
‘atfected precipitation and the latter ‘a huddled leconomy of dress so 
‘called.’ ‘Moll®’ were in vogue long after the date of this paper. They 
are referred to as late as 1773 or 4 in those dancing couplets which Gold- 
smith wrote to pretty Mrs. Bunbury at Barton: 


^ ‘Both are plac’d at the bar, with all proper decorum, 
‘With bunches of fennell, and nosegays before ’em; 
'Both cover their faces with mobs, and all that, 

‘But the judge bids them, angrily, take olf their hat.’ 
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a pretty figure she would make among posterity, where the history 
of her whole life published like these five days of it. I shall con- 
clude my paper with an epitaph written by an uncertain author on 
Sir Phillip Sidney’s sister, a lady, who seems to have been of a 
temper very much different from that of Clarinda. The last thought 
of it is so very noble , that I dare say my reader will pardon me 
the quotation. 

On the countess Dowager of Pembroke. 

Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother: 

Death, ere thou hast kill’d another, 

Fair, and learned, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

March 11, 1712. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 

1688—1744. 

From Dryden we naturally pass on to Pope not only in obedience 
to chronology, but because he is generally looked on as the poet 
who continued and completed the work which Dryden had begun, 
the perfecting of the versification and harmony of the ten syllable 
rhyming couplet. 

He was born in London of a respectable Catholic family of good 
descent, in 1688 His father however retired from business to a 
pleasant country-house at Benefield near Windsor so that the fu- 
ture poet passed his early youth in the lovely scenery of the Forest. 
The boy was of almost dwarfish stature, and so deformed, that 
his afterlife was „one long disease.” 

At the age of 12 he was so struck with reverence for the glory 
of Dryden, that he is said to have persuaded a friend to accom- 
pany him to Will’s Coffee-House, which the glorious veteran was 
in the habit of frequenting, in order to obtain a glance of the 
glorious patriarch. 

At 16 he commenced his literary career by composing a collec- 
tion of Pastorals and by translating portions of Statius j published 
in 1709. 

His Essay on Criticism^ published in 1711 was the first poem 
that fixed his reputation. 

It is to this period of Pope’s career that wo must ascribe the 
conception and first sketch of one of the mdst happy thoughts that 
are to be attributed half to genius and half to rare and favourable 
accident. This was the mock-heroic poem The Eape of the^*LocL 
'^’he subject is the rather cavalier frolic of Lord Petre, a man of 
fashion at the court of Queen Anno, in cutting off a lock of hair 
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from the head of Arabella Per mor , a beautiful young maid of honour. 
The poem is a little dwarf-epic in five books. 

In 1713 appeared his pastoral eclogues entitled Windsor Forest 
and in 1715 several modernised versions from Chaucer : The Temple 
of Fame and January and May, At this time, too, Pope under- 
took the laborious enterprise of translating into English verse the 
Iliad and Odyssey. After several Epistles and Translations Pope 
published in 1725 an Edition of Shakespeare. During the three 
following years he was engaged , together with Swift and Arbuthnot, 
in composing that famous collection of Miscellanies to which each 
of the friends contributed. 

The brilliant success of Pope and other causes raised around him 
a swarm of enemies. Under the mask of zeal for reason and good 
taste he could indulge to the extreme the pleasure of chastising 
men whom he feared or hated, and composed the satire of the 
ciad. Most of the persons attacked are so obscure that their names 
are now rescued from oblivion by being embalmed in Pope's satire, 
the plot of which is a follows: Pope supposes that the throne of 
Dulness is left vacant by the death of Shad well, and that the 
various aspirants to „that bad eminence” engage in a series of trials, 
like the Olympic Games of old, to deter jnine who shall in- 
herit it. 

Between 1731 and 1735 Pope was engaged in the composition 
of his Epistles addressed to distinguished men, and of some Epitaphs 
to bo added to the considerable number already composed, and at 
the same time produced the Essay on Man , in four epistles, addres- 
sed to Bolingbroke, where Man is successively regarded in his re- 
lation to the Universe, to himself, and to society, and lastly with 
respect to his ideas of, and pursuit after happiness. 

The death of his mother , the loss of many friends , the increased 
ccmplicatiori of his own maladies, to whose number asthma and 
dropsy wore now added, all this throw a gloom over his declining 
years. He gave to the world his Imitations of Horace as the 
last gift he could bestow; — he died on the 30th of May, 1744. 

The Rape of the Lock , an Reroi-Comical poem. ‘ ) 

Nolueram , Belinda, tuos violare capillos : 

Sed juvat, hoc precibus me tribuisse tuis. 

Mart. 


CANTO I. 

What dire offence from amorons causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

I sing! — this verse to Caryl, Muse! is duo; 

This e’en Belinda may vouchsafe to view ; 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 

If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, goddess! could compel 
A well-bred lord P assault a gentle belle? 


0 See Notes at the end of the book. 
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0 say what stranger cause, yet unexplor’d, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord! 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage? 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage? 

Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray. 

And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day; 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake, 

And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake; 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground. 
And the press’d watch return’d a sliver sound; 

Belinda still her downy pillow press’d, 

Her guardian sylph prolong’d the balmy rest ; 

’Twas ho had summon’d to her silent bed 
The morning dream that hover’d o’er her head. 

A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 
(That e’en in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 
Seem’d to her ear his winning lips to lay, 

And thus in whispers said, or seem’d to say: 

^Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish’d care 
Of thousand bright inliabitants of air! 

If e’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught, — 

Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen. 

The silver token , and the circled green , 

Or virgins visited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns, and wreaths of hcav’nly ilow'rs ; 
Hear, and believe! thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths , from learned pride conceal’d , 

To maids alone and children are reveal’d. 

What, though no credit doubting wits may give. 

The fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Know, then, unnumber’d spirits round thee fly 
The light militia of the lower sky: 

These , though unseen , are ever on the wing , 

Hand o’er the box, and hover round the ring. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 

As now your own, our beings wore of old. 

And once enclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould ; 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair, ^ 

From earthly vehicles to those of air. 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead; 

Succeeding vanities she still regards , 

And, though she plays no more o’erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, ^ 

And love of ombre, after death survive; 

For , when the fair in all their pride expire , 

To their first elements their souls retire : 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salamander’s name; 

Soft , yielding minds to water glide away. 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea; 
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The graver prude sinks downward to a gnome , 

In search of mischief still on earth to roam ; 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. 

„Somo nymphs there are, too conscious of their face 
For life predestin’d to the gnomes’ embrace; 

These swell their prospects , and exalt their pride , 
When offers are disdain’d, and love denied: 

Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train. 
And garters , stars , and coronets appear , 

And, in soft sounds, ‘your grace’ salutes their ear. 

‘Tis these that early taint the female soul , 

Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll 
Teach infant-cheeks a bidden blush to know , 

And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

„Oft, when the world imagine women stray, 

The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way , 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue , 

And old impertinence expel by new , 

What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball? 

When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand. 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand ? 

With varying vanities, from ev’ry part, 

They shift the moving toy-shop of their heart; 

Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword-knots strive. 
Beaux banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 

This erring mortals levity may call, — 

Oh, blind to truth! the sylphs contrive it all. 

„Of these am 1, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite , and Ariel is my name. 

Late, as I rang’d the crystal wilds of air. 

In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend. 

Ere to the main this morning sun descend ; 

But Heaven reveals not what , or how , or whore : 
Warn’d by thy sylph, oh, pious maid, beware! 

This to disclose is all thy guardian can : 

Beware of all , but most beware of man !” 

He sai^; when Shock, who thought she slept too long, 
Leap’d up , and wak’d his mistress with his tongue ; 
’Twas then , Belinda , if report say true , 

Thy eyes first open’d on a billet doux ! 

Wounds, charms, and ardour, wore no sooner read, 
But all the vision vanish’d from thy head 

And i|OW, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d , 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First, rob’d in white , th(^ nymph intent adores , 

With head uncover’d , the cosmetic pow'rs. 

A heav’nly imago in the glass appears , — 

To that she bends , to that her eyes she rears. 

Th’ inferior priestess , at her altar’s side , 

Trembling , begins the sacred rites of pride : 
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Unnumber’d treasures ope at once , and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddess with the glitt’ring spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks , 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite , 

Transform’d to combs, the speckled, and the white. 
Hero files of pins extend their shining rows , 

Puffs , powders , patches , Bibles , billet doux. 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms : 

The fair each moment rises in her charms ; 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise , 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes : 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care; 

These set the head , and those divide the hair ; 
Some fold the sleeve , while others plait the gown , 
And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. 


CANTO II. 

Not with more glories , in th’ ethereal plain , 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled main. 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams, 

Launch’d on tire bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs, and well dress’d youths around her shone, 
But ev’ry eye was fix’d on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore; 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes , and as unfix’d as those : 

Favours to none , to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once ofiends. 

Bright as the sun , her eyes the gazers strike 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. t 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish’d two locks, which graceful hung behiivi. 

In equal curls, and well conspir’d to deck, 

With shining ringlets, the smgoth iv’ry neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains. 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey , 

Fair ti esses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
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And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Th’ advent’rous baron the bright locks admir’d ; 

He saw, ho wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. 

Resoly’d to win , he meditates the way , 

By force to ravish , or by fraud betray ; 

For, when success a lover’s toil attends, 

Few ask if fraud or force attain’d his* ends. 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implor’d 
Propitious Heaven, and ev’ry power ador’d, 

But chiefly Love; — to Love an altar built, 

Of twelve vast French romances neatly gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 

And all the trophies of his former loves. 

With tender billet-doux ho lights the pyre. 

And breathes three am’rous siglis to raise the fire ; 

Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess, the prize: 

The pow’rs gave ear , and granted half his pray’r ; 

The rest the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides , 

The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides : 

While melting music steals upon the sky , 

And soften’d sounds along the water die; 

Smooth flow the waves , the zephyrs gently play , 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 

All but the sylph : with careful thoughts oppress’d , 

Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast, 
tie summons straight his denizens of air, 

The lucid squadrons round his sails repair : 

Soft o’er the shrouds , aerial whispers brea^e , 

That seem’d but zephyrs to tlie train i ’ 

Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flow , 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew , 

Dipp’d in the richest tinctures of the skies. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes ; 

Where ev’ry beam new transient colours flings , 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle on the gilded mast , 

Superior by the head , was Ariel plac’d ; 

His purple pinions opening to the sun , 

He raised his azure wand , and thus begun : 

„Ye Sylphs and ISylphids, to your chief give earl 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons, hear! 

Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assign’d 
By laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest other play , 

An^ bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 

Some guide the course of wand’ring orbs on high. 

Or roll the planets through the boundless sky. 

Some, less refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night j 
The Literary Reader. One volume edition. l4 
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Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow , 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main , 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others , on earth , o’er human race preside , 

Watch all their ways, and fill their actions guide; 

Of these the chief •the care of nations own , 

And guard , with arms divine , the British throne , 
„Our humbler province is to tend the fair , — 

Not a less pleasing , though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale , 

Nor let the imprison’d essences exhale; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flow’rs ; 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop in show’rs , 

A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs , 

Assist their blushes and inspire their airs: 

Nay , oft , in dreams , invention wo bestow , 

To change a flounce , or add a furbelow. 

„This day, black omens throat the brightest fair 
That o’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care : • 

Some dire disaster , or by force or sleight ; 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp’d in night: 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law , 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour , or her new brocade ; 

Forget her 'pray’rs , or miss a masquerade; 

Or lose her heart or nocklac(5, at a ball; 

Or whether Hoav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. 
Haste then, ye spirits! to your charge repair: 

The fiutt’ring fan be Zephyretta’s care ; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her fav’rite lock; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

^Whatever spirit , careless of his charge , 

His post neglects , or loaves the fair at large , 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins ; 

Be stopp’d in vials , or transfix’d with pins ; 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter washes lie , 

Or wedg’d , whole ages , in a bodkin’s eye ; 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain , < 

While , clogg’d , he beats his silken wings in vain ; 

Or alum styptics , with contracting pow’r , 

Shrink his thin essence like a shrivell’d flow’r ; 

Or , as Ixion fix’d , the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill , 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow , 

And tremble at the sea that froths below!” 

He spoke : the spirits from the sails descend ; 

Some , orb in orb , around the nymph extend ; 

Some third the mazy ringlets of her hair ; , 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious and trembling for the birth of fate. 
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CANTO III. 


Close by those meads , for ever crown’d with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers , 
There stands a structure of majestic frame , 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou , great Anna ! whom three realms obey , 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort , 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk the instructive hours they pass’d , 

Who gave the ball , or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the glory of a British queen , 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions , looks , and eyes : 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies. 

Snuff , or the fan , supply each pause of chat , 

With singing , laughing , ogling , and all that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray : 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine; 

The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites. 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights , 

At Ombre singly to decide their doom; 

And swells their breast with conquests yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she spreads her hand, the aerial guard 
Descend , and sit on each important card : 

First Ariel perch’d iipon a Matadore , 

Then each according to the rank they bore : 

For sylphs , yet mindful of their ancient race , 

Are , as when women , wondrous fond of place. 

Behold%four kings , in majesty rever’d , 

With hoary whiskers , and a forky beard ; 

And four fair queens , whose hands sustain a flow’r 
The expressive emblem of their softer pow’r; 

Four knaves in garbs succinct , a trusty band , 

Caps on their heads , and halberds in their hand ; 

And pariy-colour'd troops , a shining train , 

Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 

„Let spades be trumps !” she said , and trumps they were. 

Now move to war her sable Matadores , 

In* show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

Spadillo first , unconquerable lord , 

Led oft two captive trumps , and swept the board ; 

li* 
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As many more Manillio forc’d to yield, 

And march’d a victor from the verdant field. 

Him Basto follow’d, but, his fato more hard. 

Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years. 

The hoary majesty of Spades appears , 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d. 

The rest his many colour’d robe conceal’d. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the Just victim of his royal rage. 

E’en mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew. 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of Loo — 

Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid , 

Palls undistinguish’d by the victor Spade! 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 

Now to the baron Fate inclines the field. 

His warlike Amazon her host invades 

Th’ imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 

The Club’s black tyrant first her victim died, 

Spite of his haughty mien and barbarous pride : 

What boots the regal circle on his head , 

His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 

That long behind ho trails his pompous robe , 

And, of all raonarchs, only grasps the globe? 

The baron now his Diamonds pours apaco; 

The embroider’d king, who shows but half his face, 
And his r efulgent queen with powers combin’d, 

Of broken troops an easy^ conquest find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level green : 
Thus , when dispersed a routed army runs , 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons, 

With like confusion different nations fly, 

Of various habit, and of various dye. 

The pierc’d battalions disunited fall , 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwholms them all. 

The knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts , 

And wins (oh shameful chance!) the queen of Hearts. 
At this the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 

She sees , and trembles at the approaching ill { 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 

And now (as oft, in some distemper’d state) 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate ; 

An ace of Hearts steps forth; the king unseen 
Lurk’d in her hand , and mourn’d his captive queen : 
He springs to vengeance with an angry pace , • 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace. 

The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

O thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate , 

Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 

Sudden, these honours shall be snatch’d away, 

And cursed for ever this victorious day. 
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For, lo! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d, 
The berries crackle , and the mill turns round ; 

On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze ; 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide: 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Straight hover round the fair her airy band : 

Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d. 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 
Trembling and conscious of the rich brocade. 

Coffee (which makes the politician wise. 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems the radiant lock to gain. 

Ah ! cease , rash youth ; desist ere ’tis too late , 

Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 

Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 

She dearly paid for Nisus’ injured hair! 

But , when to mischief mortals bend their will , 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! 

Just then, Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon from her shining case; 

So ladies, in romance, assist their knight, 

Present the spear , and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his finge^’ ends; 

This Just behind Belinda’s neck ho spread, 

As o’er the fragant steams she bent her head. 

Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair! 

And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her oar; 

Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought. 

As, on the nosegay in her breast reclin’d, 

He watch’d th’ ideas rising in her mind; 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz’d yk confus’d , ho found his power expir’d. 

Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retir’d. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide, 

T’ enclose the lock; now joins it, to divide. 

E’en then, before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interpos’d : 

Fate ur^cd the shears, and cut the sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again); 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

Then flash’d the livid lightning from her eyes, 
jfnd streams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast. 

When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last; 
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Or when rich china vessels, fall’n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust and painted fragments lie. 

„Lct wreaths of triumph now ray temples twine ! 
(The victor cried) ; the glorious prize is mine ! 

While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and six the British fair; 

As long as Atalaiitis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed; 

While visits shall bo paid on solemn days, 

When num’rous wax-lights in bright order blaze; 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 

So long my honour , name , and praise shall live” 
What time would spare, from steel receive its date, 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate: 

Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust th’ imperial tow’rs of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound , 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then , fair nymph ! thy hairs should feel 
The conquering force of unresisted steel?” 


CANTO IV. 

But anxious cares the p^sive nymph oppress’d, 

And secret passions labour’d in her breast. 

Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 

Not ardent lovers robb’d of all their bliss, 

Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her rnantua’s pinn’d awry, 

E’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravish’d hair. 

For, that sad moment, when the sylphs withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flow, 

Umbriel , a dusky, melancholy sprite, 

As ever sullied the fair face of light , 

Down to the central earth , his proper scene , 
Repair’d, to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reached the dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreadful east is all the wind that blows. 

Here in a grotto, shelter’d close from air, 

And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare, 

She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 
But diff’ring far in figure and in face. 

Here stood Ill-nature like an ancient maid , 
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Her wrinkled form in black and white array’d : 

With store of pray’rs, for mornings, nights, and noons. 
Her hand is fill’d ; her bosom with lampoons. 

There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheeks the roses of eighteen , 

Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride; 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapp’d in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 

The fair ones feel such maladies as these , 

When each now night-dress gives a new disease. 

A constant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 

Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise , 

Dreadful , as hermits’ dreams in haunted shades , 

Or bright , as visions of expiring maids. 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires, 

Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires; 

Now lakes of liquid gold , Elysian scenes , 

And crystal domes , and angels in machines. 

Safe pass’d the gnome , through this fantastic band , 

A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand , 

Then thus address’d the pow’r: „lfail, wayward queen, 
Who rule th’ sex to fifty from fifteen: 

Parent of vapours , and of female wit , 

Who gave th’ hysteric , or poetic fit , 

On various tempters act by various ways , 

Make some take physic , others scribble plays ; 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay , 

And send the godly in a pot to pray ; — 

A nymph there is, that all thy pow’r disdains, 

And thousands more in equal mirth maintains: 

Hear me , and touch Belinda with chagrin , 

That single act gives half the world the spleen.” 

The goddess with a discontended air 
Seems to reject him, though she grants his pray’r. 

A wondrous hag with both her hands she binds. 

Like that where once Ulysses held the winds; 

There she collects the force of female lungs , 

Sighs , sobs , and passions , and the war of tongues , 

A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 

Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 

The gnome, rejoicing, bears her gifts away, 

Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to day. 

Sunk in Thalestris' arms the nymph he found, 

Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent , 

And all^ the furies issued at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 

„0 wretched maid!” she spread her hands, and cried 
While Hampton’s echoes „Wretched maid 1” replied) , 
„Wa8 it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound ? 
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For this with torturing irons wreathed around? 

For this with fillets strain’d your tender head , 

And bravely bore the double loads of lead ? 

Gods ! shall the ravisher display your hair , 

While the fops envy , and the ladies stare? 

Honour forbid ! at whose unrivall’d shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 

Methinks already I your tears survey , 

Already hear the horrid things they say ; 

Already sec you a degraded toast , 

And all your honour in a whisper lost ! 

How shall I, then, your hapless fame defend? 

’Twill then be infamy to seem your friend ! 

And shall this prize , th’ inestimable prize , 

Exposed through crystal to the gazing eyes , 

And heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays , 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde- park circus grow , 

And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow ! 

Sooner let air, earth, sea, to chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all!” 

She said ; then raging to Sir Plume repairs , 

And bids her beau demand the precious hairs 
(Sir Plume , of amber snuff-box justly vain , 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) : 

With earnest eyes , and round unthinking face , 

He first the snuff-box open’d , then the case , 

And thus broke out: „My Lord, wiiy , what the devil? 
Zounds ! damn the lock : ’fore Gad , you must be civil ! 
Plague on’t, ’tis past a jest— nay, pr’yfheo, pox! 

Give her the hair.” — lie spoke, and rapp’d his box. 

„lt grieves mo much” (replied the peer again) 

„Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain ; 

But by this lock, this sacred lock I swear, 

(Which never more shall join its parted hair, 

Which never more its honours shall reneV, 

Clipp'd from the lovely bead where late it grew) 

That, while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear” 

He spoke, and, speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 

Bui Umbriel , hateful gnome! forbears not so 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 

Then see! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 

Her eyes half-languishing , half-drown’d in tears; 

On her heav’d bosom hung her drooping head, 

Which, with a sigh, she rais’d; and thus she raid; 

„For over curs’d be this detested day, 

Which snatch’d my best, my favourite curl away, 
Happy! ah ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton Court these eyes had never seen! 

Yet am not I the first mistaken maid 
By love of courts to numerous ills betray’d 
Oh, had I rather unadmired remain’d 
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In some lone isle or distant northern land , 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 

Whore none learn ombre, none e'er taste Bohea! 
There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye , 
Like roses , that in deserts bloom and die. 

What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam ! 
Oh , had I staid, and said my pray’rs at homo I 
’Twas this, the morning omens seem’d to tell : 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch -box fell , 
The tott’ring china shook without a wind , 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind! 
A sylpli , too, warn’d me of the threats of fate, 

In mystic visions, now believed too late I 
See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs! 

My hands shall rend what e’en thy rapine spares: 
These, in two sable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck; 

The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own ; 

Uncurl’d it hangs, the fatal shears demands. 

And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands. — 
Oh, hadst thou, cruel! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these!” 


CANTO V. 

She said ; the pitying audience melts in tears ; 

But fate and Jove had stopp’d tlie baron’s ears. 

In vain Thalestris with reproacli avssails , 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 

Not half so fix’d the Trojan could remain , 

While Anna hedg’d, and Dido raged in vain. 

Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ; 

Silence ensu’d, and thus the nymph began: 

„Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d most 
The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast? 
Why deck’d with all that land and sea afford ? 

Why ang«Js call’d, and angel-like adored? 

Why round our coaches crowd tlio wliite- gloved beaux 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows? 

How vain are all these glories , all our pains , 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains : 

That men may say , when we the front-box grace , 
Behold the first in virtue as in face! 

Oh ! if to danco all night and dress all day 
Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old ago away, 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce , 
Or^who would learn one earthly thing of use ! 

To patch , nay ogle , may become a saint ; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since , alas I frail beauty must decay ; 
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Curl’d or uncurl’d, since locks will turn to gray; 

Since , painted or hot painted , all shall fade , 

And she who scorns a man, must die a maid ; 

What then remains but well our pow’r to use , 

And keep good-humour’d still , whate’er wo lose ! 

And trust me , dear ! ^ood- humour can prevail , 

When airs , and flights , and screams , and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 

Charms strike the sight , but merit wins the soul.” 

So spoke the dame , but no applause ensued : 

Belinda frown’d ^ Thalestris call’d her prude. 

„To arras, to arras!” the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties , and begin th’ attack ; 

Fans clap , silks rustle , and tough whalebones crack ; 
Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confusedly rise , 

And bass , and treble voices strike the skies. 

1^0 common weapons in their hands are found ; 

Like gods they fight , nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 

And heavenly breasts with human passions rage; 

’Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms ; 

Jove’s thunder roars , hcav’n trembles all around , 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound; 
Earth shakes her nodding tow’rs , the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a sconce’s height, 

Clapp’d his glad wings, and sat to view the fight; 
Propp'd on their bodkim spears , the sprites survey 
The growing combat , or assist the fray. 

While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 

And scatters death around from both her eyes, 

A beau and witling perish’d in the throng, — 

One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

O cruel nymph! a living death I berfr , 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside bis chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast ; 

„Those eyes are made so killing” — was his last. 

Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies 
Th’ expiring swan, and as he sings he dies^* 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down 
Chloe stepp’d in , and kill’d him with a frown ; 

She smiled to see the douty hero slain. 

But, at her smile, the beau reviv’d again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 

Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side ; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 

Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try, 

Who sought no more than on his foe to dio. 

But this bold lord , with manly strength endued , 
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She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes direct , to ov’ry atom just , 

The pungent grains of titillating dust ; 

Sudden , with starting tears each eye overflows , 

And the high dome re-echoes to his nose, 

„Now meet thy fate,’’ incensed Belinda cried, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side 
(The same , his ancient personage to deck , 

Her great-great-grandsiro wore about his nock , 

In three seal-rings; which after, nielted down, 
Form’d a* vast buckle for his widow’s gown; 

Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grow , — 

The bolls she jingled , and the whistle blew : 

Then in a bodkin graced her mother’s hairs , 

Which long she wore , and now Belinda wears). 

„Boast not my fall he cried , ^insulting foe ! 
Thou by some other shalt bo laid as low. 

Nor think , to die dejects my lofty mind : 

Ail that 1 dread is leaving you behind ! 

Rather than so, ah lot me still survive, 

And burn in Cupid’s flames — but burn alive.” 

„ Restore the lock she cries ; and all around , 
^Restore the lock!” the vaulted roofs rebound 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus’d his pain. 
But see how oft ambitious aims are cross’d , 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost ! 

The lock , obtain’d with guilt , and kept with pain , 
In every place is sought , but sought in vain ; 

With such a prize no mortal must be bless’d ; 

So Heav’n decrees! with Heaven who can contest! 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere , 
Since all things lost on earth are treasured there. 
There heroes’ wits are kept in pond’rous vases , 

And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases : 

There broken vows and death -bed alms are found , 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound ; 

The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s pray’rs 
The smilea» of harlots , and the tears of heirs 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dried butterflies , and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upward rise , 
Though mark’d by none but quick, poetic eyes: 

(So Rome’s groat founder to the heav’ns withdrew 
To Procuius alone confess’d in view) : 

A sudden star , it shot through liquid air , 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright , 

Thg heav’ns bespangling with dishevell’d light. 

The sylphs behold it kindling as it flies , 

And , pleas’d , pursue its progress through the skies. 
This the beau mondo shall from the Mall survey , 
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And hail with music its propitious ray ; 

This the blessM lover shall for Venus take , 

And send up vows from Kosaraonda’s lake; 

This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 

When next ho looks through Galileo’s eyes ; 

And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis , and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease , bright nymph ! to mourn thy ravish’d hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ! 

Not all the tresses that fair head can boast 
Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost : 

For , after all the murders of your eye , 

When , after millions slain , yourself shall die ; 

When those fair suns shall sot , as sot they must , 

And all those tresses shall be laid in dust , 

This lock the muse shall consecrate to fame , 

And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

1731 1800. 

Cowper’s story is singularly sad. Ho was of ancient and even 
illustrious race, descending from King Henry 111, and was born with an 
extremely tender and impre.ssional)le cliaracter. He was born at Great 
Berkhain- stead in the county of Hertford. After being cowed by 
bullying at a private school, he was sent to Westminster. First 
employed as a lawyer , the youth was attacked by madness, and 
when di.'jcharged from the asylum where ho had been confined , proved 
totally unfit for any active career. Possessing a small income and 
assisted by his family , he retired into the country. His poetical 
talent did not flower until late. — In 1772 and the two following 
years he suflered from a relapse of his malady ; on recovering 
from which, he endeavoured to calm his shattered spirits with a 
variety of innocent amusements, gardening, carpentering, and taming 
hares. His first poems were given to the world in 1782 , and his 
friend Lady Austen gave him the Sofa as a subject. Upon this 
he composed his Poem of The Task divided into six hooks 1. The 
Sofa; 2. The Time Piece; 3. Garden. 4. Winter-Evening; 5. Winter 
Morning Walk; 6. Winter Walk at Noon. This poem embodying 
the poet’s thoughts and reflections , offers a mixture of worldly ob- 
servation , a delicate painting of nature , and an intense religious 
feeling. He died on the 25th of April 1800. 

The Task. 

THE TIMEPIECE.') 

f 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness , 

Some boundless contiguity of shade , 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

1) The title of the second liook of the Task, Cowper explain^ in a letter 
to Newton „Thc hook to wliich it belongs is intended to strike the 
hour that gives notice of approaching iudgment.” Translated into inodei n 
phraseology, the iille would run — „Signs of the Times.” In it he dweiib 
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Of unsuccessful or successful war 

Might never reach me more I My ear is pain’d , 

My soul is sick with ov’ry day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 

There is no fiesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man. The nat’ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax, 10 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own, and having pow’r 
T’ enforce the wrong , for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations , who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother , and destroys ; 20 

And worse than all , and most to be deplored , 

As human nature’s broadest , foulest blot , 

Chains him , and tasks him , and exacts his sweat 
With stripes , that Mercy , with a bleeding heart , 

Weeps when she sees indicted on a beast. 

Then what is man ? And what man , seeing this , 

And having human feelings , does not blush 
And hang his head , to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground , 

To carry me , to fVm me while 1 sleep , 30 

And tremble when I wake , for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have over earn’d. 

on all the public calatniiies ami convulsions oC nature which happened 
lurinj^- the years 1771 -S.J: the luirricaiie which rava^^ed Jamaica and the 
llarhadoes; tlie earthquake in Sicily; wliicli seem to him the precursors 
(if the end of th(j w'orld. It is tij' tliis part of tlie poem that Macaulay 
specially refers in his description of (lowper. ^Covvper, placed the oppres- 
sion of India I'oremosl. in the list of those national ciiines for whicli God 
had punished Eii^dand with years of disastrous war, with discomfiture in 
her (jwii seas, and with the loss of her Transatlantic Empire,” — 
vol. iii, p. tSd. 

The remainder ol the hook is takmi up with a tirade against tlie clergy 
and the university. From Mr. Paltisoii’s on Tendencies of ReUijioiis 

Thomjht in Emjfand , l(kS8- 17.51 we (|uule two passages 
flit was an age destitute of deptli or earnestness; an age whose poetry 
was without ronir^ice, whose philosophy was without insight, and whose 
public men were without character; an age of light without love, whose 
very merits were of the earth, earthy.” 

fl Again came a change. As the Methodist movement gradually leavened 
the mass beneath, zeal came again into credit. The old VVickliffite or 
Puritan distinction is revived between the ’gospel preachers’ and the 'dumb 
dogs.’ The antipathy to priests was no longer promiscuous. Popular 
indignation was reserved for men who are described as ’careless of dis- 
pensing the bread of lite to their flocks, preacliiiig a carnal and soul- 
henumhing morality, and trafficking in the souls of men by receiving 
money for discharging the pastoral office in parishes where they did not 
^0 much as look on the faces of the people more tlian onc(3 a year.” 

1—47. The poet si</hs for the solitude of the count r ^ tn order to escape 
fi'otn the %i(/ht of hiunan oppression and irronij — more than all from the 
tvronps of the slate, mho is worse treated than a beast, ILe would rather he 
a- slate than own slates. There can be no slaves in England, why should 
(here be anywhere id the British Empire? 
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No : dear as freedom is , and in my heart’s 
Just estimation prized above all price , 

I had much rather be myself the slave 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

We have no slaves at home — then why abroad ? 

And they themselves , once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us , are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 40 
Keceive our air , that moment they are free , 

They touch our country and their shackles fall. 

That’s noble , and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then , 

And let it circulate through cv’ry vein 

Of all your empire; that where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

Sure there is need of social intercourse , 

Benevolence and peace and mutual aid 

Between the nations , in a world that seems 50 

To toll the death-bell to its own decease, 

And by the voice of all its elements 

To preach the gen’ral doom. When were the winds 

Lot slip with such a warrant to destroy ? 

When did the waves so haughtily o’erleap 
Their ancient barriers , deluging the dry ? 

Fires from beneath , and meteors from above , 

Portentous , unexampled , unexplain’d , 

Have kindled beacons in the skies , and th’ old 

And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 60 

35. 1 hiiil mitch nifhrr hr. linflu-r is an adjective, not an ailverb, the 
conipariilive of ^nitho,” early, a word used by Milton and Tennyson amon^ 
others. Shakespeare uses „l had as lief.” 

40. Slai'tii canHot breatfir in Enifhind. ,,Tlie decision that ’slaves cannot 
l)reathe in England’ was given l)y the .lu<lgcis, June 'll, Ml^l, on the case 
of Somersel. A poor slave of that name was hronght to England, but on 
account ot ill-health was turned adriit by his master. By the charity of 
Granville Sharp he was resloiaal to health, on which his brutal mastei’ 
reclaimed him. The claim was resisted; a trial ensued in the Queen’s 
Bench, and the decision was given a?? stated here. In 17.Sh, the year after 
these lines were written, England was employing 130 ships, which carried 
4‘^,0(X) slaves; but in the following year the Society for the Suppression ot 
the Slave Trade was instituted. In April 1791 Wilberforce made a direct 
motion for abolition, which was lost by SS to 83. Lord Grenville and 
Fox took up the question as Ministers in bSOt), and the slave trade was 
abolished in 1807.’’ — Glohc Edition. 

The emancipation of slaves cost the country twenty millions. 

It was not till August 1834 that, by the exertions of Mr. Buxton, negro 
slavery ceased in the colonies. 

48 — 74. Wr onyht to hr tnuffJd fhr trsson of rhnritij a)td jmfcr by thr mi' 
tnral portrnU irhirh hnrr hupprnrd of tafr — (hr 'hiirrk‘(inr in Jaimura ; 
the nirtrov of 1783; rnritupidhcs in Sicity amt rlsrirhrrr ; the foy ivhich oi'd'" 
.yrrrad Europe in the saoir year. Kern if fhr.'ir portents do not point to the 
end of the world ^ they are at Ira.^t .^iyns of God's wrath, 

53. To preach the yeneral doom. ^Alluding to the late calamities ia 
Jamaica.*’ Cowper. Jamaica was swept by violent hurricanes January 
1780 and the six following years. 

57. Meteors from abore. „ August 18, 1783.” — yiulhors Note. 

On the 18th of August a singular and very beautiful meteor was seen to 
traverse the sky from N.N.W. to S.S.E. 
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More frequent , and foregone her usual rest. 

Is it a time to wrangle , when the props 
And pillars of our planet seem to fail , 

And Nature with a dim and sickly eye , 

To wait the close of all ? But grant her end 
More distant , and that prophecy demands 
A longer respite , unaccomplish’d yet ; 

Still they are frowning signals , and bespeak 
Displeasure in His breast who smites the earth 
Or heals it , makes it languish or rejoice. 70 

And ’tis but seemly that , where all deserve 
And stand exposed by common peccancy 
To what no few have felt , there sliould be peace , 

And brethren in calamity should love. 

Alas for Sicily ! rude fragments now 
Lie scatter’d where the shapely column stood. 

Her palaces are dust. In all her streets 

The voice of singing and the sprightly chord 

Are silent. Revelry and dance and show 

Suffer a syncope and solemn pause , 80 

While God performs , upon the trembling stage 

Of his own works , his dreadful part alone. 

How does the earth receive Him? — With what signs 
Of gratulation and delight , her Ring ? 

Pours she not all her choicest fruits abroad, 

Her sweetest tlow’rs , her aromatic gums , 

Disclosing paradise where’er He treads ? 

She quakes at His approach. Her hollow womb , 

Conceiving thunder.s, through a thousand deeps 

And fiery caverns roars beneath His foot. 90 

The hills move lightly and the mountains smoko , 

For He has touch’d them. From th’ extremest point 
Of elevation down into th’ abyss , 

His wrath is busy and his frown is felt. 

The rocks fall headlong and the valleys rise , 

The rivers die into offensive pools , 

62. The pyo/i'i (inti pillar!^. Job ix. 6. „ Which shaketh the earth out of 

her place, and tlie pillars thereof tremble.” 

64. And Nature. ^Alludin^ to the fog which covered both Europe and 
Asia during the vWiole summer of 17Sd.” - - Aathor's Note. 

66. „All things must be fullilled” l)efore the end of the world come. 

72. Teceanep. Else only employed as a medical term, ^peccancy of the 
humours.” 

The general belief was that earthquakes or other disturbances of nature 
are signs of the wrath of heaven. Cowper, was only reflecting the general 
belief of his age. 

75—1.32. A de^crijjtion of the earthqtiake in Sicitj/. It iianpened in Fe- 
hruary and March 178*2. The most violent shock was on Fel)run.ry 5th, 
when a large portion of the inhabitants of Me.ssina perished, and among 
the rest the Prince, who with a number of his subjects had put to sea, 
bojung to escape its effects. 

'8. Isaiah xxiv. 8. 

80. Spifeope. A fainting fit, a medical term fi'om the (Ireek 

91. Psalm cxliv. 5. „Bow thy heavens, OLord, and come down; touch 
the mountains, and they shall smoke.” And Jeremiah iv. 24. 

96. IntOf sil. are changing into. 



And, charged with putrid verdure, breathe a gross 
And mortal nuisance into all the air. 

What solid was , by transformation strange 

Grows fluid, and the flx’d aiifl rooted earth 100 

Tormented into billows heaves and swells , 

Or with vertiginous and hideous whirl 
Sucks down its prey insatiable. Immense 
The tumult and the overthrow , the pangs 
And agonies of human and of brute 
Multitudes , fugitive on ev’ry side , 

And fugitive in vain. The sylvan scene 

Migrates uplifted , and with all its soil 

Alighting in far distant flelds, flnds out 

A new possessor, and survives the change. 110 

Ocean has caught the frenzy, and upwrought 

To an enormous and overbearing height , 

Not by a mighty wind , but by that voice 
Which winds and waves obey , invades the shore 
Resistless. Never such a sudden flood , 

Upridged so high, and sent on such a charge, 
Possess’d an inland scene. Where now the throng 
That press’d the beach, and hasty to depart 
Look’d to the sea for safety ? They are gone , 

Gone with the refluent wave into the deep , 120 

A prince with half his people ! Ancient tow’rs , 

And roofs embattled high , the gloomy scenes 
Where beauty oft and letter’d worth consume 
Life in the um productive shades of death , 

Fall prone ; the pale inhabitants come forth , 

And , happy in their unforeseen release 
From all the rigours of restraint, enjoy 
The terrors ot the day that sets them free. 

Who then , that has thee , would not hold thee fast , 
Freedom I whom they that lose thee so regret, 130 
That ev’n a judgment , making way tor thee , 

Seems in their eyes a mercy , for thy sake. 

Such evil sin hath wrought ; and such a flame 


100. Fixed and rooted earth. The Hebrew idea of the „world establish- 
ed so that it cannol be moved.” , 

^Near Laurcana, in Halabna Lltra, a singular phenomenon 
had been produced; the surface of two whole tenements, with large olive 
and mulberry trees therein, situated in a valley perfectly level, had been 
detached by the earthquake and transplanted , the trees still remaining m 
their places, to the distance of a mile from their former situations’ — 
Letter of Sir IF. Hamilton to Sir Joseph Banks. i , + 

Miraculous as this circ.um.stance appears, it was paralleled m the great 
earthquake of 1571. A bill,- called Marclay Hill, near Rinaston m Here- 
fordshire, was conveyed bodily to a considerable distance, trees, llocKS, 
and all. Burton’s General llistortj of Earthquakes, 

114. Matt. viii. 27. . . ,i 

122. Kmhattled. Furni.shed with battlements, i. c. , openings m a wan 

or tower for hostile purposes. , , ,, , ,he 

133 !(;() Moral reflections on the above. Cowper sees the truth tnat uie 

Sicilians were not specially guilty , hut he could not rise to the higher 
truth that plagues and earthquakes are not indications ol hod s wrain. 
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Kindled in heaven , that it burns down to earth, 

And , in the furious inquest that it makes 
On God’s behalf, lays waste his fairest works. 

The very elements , though each bo meant 
The minister of man , to servo his wants , 

Conspire against him. With his breath , he draws 
A plague into his blood ; and cannot use 140 

Life’s necessary means, but he must die. 

Storms rise t’ o’crwhelra him : or , if stormy winds 
Rise not , the waters of the deep shall rise , 

And needing none assistance of the storm , 

Shall roll themselves ashore , and reach him there. 

The earth shall shake him out of all his holds , 

Or make his house his grave ; nor so content , 

Shall counterfeit the motions of the flood , 

And drown him in her dry and dusty gulfs. 

What then ? — were they the wicked above all , 150 

And we the righteous whoso fast-anchor’d isle 
Moved not, while theirs was rock’d like a light skiff 
The sport of ev’ry wave ? No : none are clear , 

And none than we more guilty. But where all 
Stand chargeable with guilt , and to tho shafts 
Of wrath obnoxious, God may choose his mark, 

May punish , if ho please , the less , to warn 
Tho more malignant. If lie spared not them , 

Tremble and be amazed at thine escape , 

Far guiltier England, lest lie spare not thee! 160 

Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that chequer life! 

Resolving all events , with their effects 
And manifold results , into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Did not His eye rule all things , ;ind intend 

Tho least of our concerns , (since from tho least 

Tho greatest oft originate ,) could chance 

Find place in his dominion , or dispose 

One lawless particle to thwart his plan, 170 

Then God might be surprised , and unforeseen 

Contingence might alarm Him , and disturb 

The smooth and equal course of His affairs. 

This trufti , Philosophy , though eagle-eyed 

135. huiuv^t. The lieaveu-sent fire makes as it were a judicial inquiry; 
the essence of an inquest however is that it should be „calm,” not ^furious.’' 

150. Luke xiii 4. 

157. The leas, i. c. , the less malignant. 

Malignant. The word implies wilful wickedness, Malignants was the 
term of abuse ^iven to the upholders of the church and moiun chy at the 
beginning of the civil war. 

hVl — 520d. (rod f?te nniven^al cause. The folhj of the atheist who tries to 
explain everifthing apart from Hod. 

161. Sees a God employed. Recognises the hand of (iod. 

162. Chequer, like a chess-board, fr. 5chec; from pers. „schach mat” 
the kin^ is dead. 

166. Intend. Pi*e-ordain. 

174. Though eagh'-cyn/ , See. Though (as it deems) it can penetrate the 
final causes of everything. 

The Literary Beader* One volume edition, 15 
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In nature’s tendencies , oft overlooks ; 

And , having found His instrument , forgets 

Or disregards , or more presuraptous still 

Denies the pow’r that wields it. God proclaims 

His hot displeasure against foolish men 

That live an atheist life : involves the heav’n 180 

In tempests, quits His grasp upon the winds 

And gives them all their fury; bids a plague 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin , 

And putrefy the breath of blooming health. 

He calls for Famine , and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivell’d lips , 

And taints the golden ear. He springs his mines , 

And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher , and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 190 

And principles ; of causes how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects; 

Of action and reaction. Ho has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels , 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy disco v’ry or the cause 

Suspend th’ effect , or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first He made tho world, 

And did he not of old employ Mis means 

To drown it ? What is his creation Jess 200 

Than a capacious reservoir of means 

Form’d for His use , and ready at His will ? 

Go , dress thine eyes with eye* salve , ask of Him , 

Or ask of whomsoever He has taught , 

And learn , though late , tho genuine cause of all. 


England , witli all thy faults , I love thee still , 

My country! and while yet a nook is left, 

Where English minds and manners may bo found , 

Shall be constrain’d to love thee. Though thy clime 
Bo fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 210 

With dripping rains , or wither’d by a frost , 

I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies 


17G. A}l( 1 having found, Is coiiteni to rest in secondary causes. 

178. God proclaims. Thi.s is the Hebrew notion of a jealous God, who 
rewards his servants and takes ven^-eance on his enemies in this life. 

185. Spruce. Means lirst, smart in action, tiien, smart in dress, Cf. 
provincial, „spry,” ,siMiL',” 

190. Homogeneal. „ The li^ht whose rays are all rcfraiip:iblo, 1 call 
simple, homogeneal , and similar; and that whose rays^.are some more 
refrangible than others, 1 call compound heterogeneal , and dissimilar.” — 
Newton’s Op^ties. 

196. Will thij diseoverg , Vacciiiation , Davy’s safety-lamp, thelight- 
niiig-coridiictor , tk*c. , are the best answei* to (’.owper’s qiKistion. 

‘20 ~ 2Sa. The present profligacg of England eonf rasted with her former 
statesmen and warriors. A satirical accoiud of the English attending the races 
at Eontainbleau. 

'209. Though thg clime. Gowper, like a true Englishman that he is , 
cannot refrain from abusing the English climate, unjustly as we think. 
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And fields without a flow’r, for warmer France 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage , and her myrtle bow’rs. 

To shake thy senate , and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes , was never meant my task ; 

But I can feel thy fortunes , and partake 

Thy joys and sorrows with as true a heart 220 

As any thund’rer there. And I can feol 

Thy follies too , and with a Just disdain 

Frown at cfFcminates , whoso very looks 

Reflect dishonour on the land 1 love. 

How , in the name of soldiership and sense , 

Should England prosper, when such things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl , all cssenccd o’er 
With odours , and as profligate as sweet , 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath , 

And love when they should fight; when such as these 230 
Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 

Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In ev’ry clime , and travel where we might , 

That we were burn lier children. Praise enough 
To fill th’ ambition of a private man , 

That Chatham’s language was his mother ^tongue , 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 
Farewell those honours, and farewell with tliem 
The hope of such licreafter. They have fall’n 240 
Each in his field of glory ; ono in arms , 

And one in council; — Wolfe upon the lap 
Of smiling Victory that moment won , 

And Chatham, heart-sick of his country’s shame. 

They made us many soldiers. Chatham, still 
Consulting England’s happiness at homo , 


^14. A poetical name of Italy. 

!215. „Know ye tlie land when; the cypress and myrtle, Ac.” Byron’s 
adaptation of Goethe. 

^^7. ALl-esscnced o'er. Essenced all over. 

^29. Myrtle tvreath. To he worn at feasts. 

^231, 1 Chronicles , xiii. 9. 

5237. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, h. 17(XS, d. 1778. 

„The situation svhich Pitt occupied at the close of the reign of George 
the Second was the most cuviahle ever occiipiiul hy any public man m 

Knglish history He was admired hy all Europe. He was the first 

Knglishman of his time; and he had made England the first country in 
the world.” — Macaulay’s vol. ii. j). 198. 

^38. General Wolfe fell at the storming of Oiiehec, Sept. Pi, 1759. 

i24i. A/id one^in ro/uicfl. The l)uk(i of lliclmiond was moving an address 
to the Crown against the further prosecution of the war with America. 

ttWhen the Duke of Richmond Inid spoken, Chatham rose The 

House listened in solemn silence, and with the .aspect of profound respect 
iuid compassion. The Duke of Richmond replied with great tenderness 
jmd courtesy; but while he spoke, the old man was ohscaved to he rest- 
less andVritable. The Duke sat down. Chatham stood up again , pres.sed 

his hand on his breast, and sank down in an apoplectic fit At 

Bayes, after lingering a few weeks, he expired in his seventieth year.” — 

Macaulay’s JiJssaySj iii. p. Gid. 


15 * 
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Secured it by an unforgiving frown 

If any wrong’d her. Wolfe, where’er he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet’s force, 250 

And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 

Those suns are set. Oh, rise some other such I 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new. 

Now hoist the sail, and let the streamers float 
Upon the wanton breezes. Strew the deck 
With lavender, and sprinkle liquid sweets. 

That no rude savour maritime invade 

The nose of nice nobility. Breathe soft 

Ye clarionets, and softer still ye flutes, 260 

That winds and waters lull’d by magic sounds 

May bear us smoothly to the Gallic shore. 

True, we have lost an empire — let it pass. 

True, wo may thank the perfldy of France 
That pick’d the jewel out ot England’s crown. 

With all the cunning of an envious shrew. 

And let that pass — ’twas but a trick of state. 

A brave man knows no malice, hut at once 
Forgets in peace the injuries of war, 

And gives his direst foe a friend’s embrace. 270 

And shamed as we have been, to the very board 
Braved and defied’, and in our own sea proved 
Too weak for those decisive blows, that once 
Insured us raast’ry there, we yet retain 
Some small pre-eminence, wo justly boast 
At least superior jockeyship, and claim 
The honours of the turf as all our own. 

Go then, well worthy of the praise ye seek. 

And show the shame ye might conceal at home, 

In foreign eyes! — be grooms, and win the plate, 280 
Where once your nobler fathers won a crown I 
’Tis generous to communicate your skill 
To those that need it. Folly is soon learn’d , 

And, under such preceptors, who can fail? 

260. Clarionet, Et , a French ..diniinutive termination. ♦ 

263. Let it pass. Imper.sonal. 

264. True, ive maij thank, ttc. Hostilitie.s between England and America 
commenced 18th, April 1775. After the capitulation of General Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, Louis XVl, openly espoused the cause of the States , 6th. Feb. 
1778. The war was decided by Lord Cornwallis surrendering to Wash- 
ington and Lafayette jit Vorktown, 2t)th. Oct. 1781. The peace of Paris 
with America was signed 30th. Nov. 1782, and the peace (jf Versailles with 
France 20th. Jan. 1783. 

266. With all the rannlni/. A shrew (such as Kate in the Taming of the 
Shrew) may be envious, but hardly cunning. 

271. To the cerg t)caril There is a Greek proverb to board a lion. 

279. Jockegship. Jockey is a corniptioti , „jock” or ,,jack a naipe appro- 
priated first to grooms, and then to the riders of race- horses, j«]st as 
„Jack” has been to saiior.s, „James'’ to footmen The French, with the 
thing , have borrowed most of the names connected with horses and racing 
from the English ■— jockey, groom, tandem, steeplechase, turf &c. 
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There is pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know. Tho shifts and turns, 

Th’ expedients and inventions multiform 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win — 

T’ arrest tho fleeting images that fill 290 

The mirror of Ijhe mind , and hold them fast , 

And force them sit, till he has pencill’d off 
A faithful likeness of tho forms he views ; 

Then to dispose his copies with such art 
That each may find its most propitious light , 

And shine by situation , hardly less 
Than by the labour and the skill it cost, 

Are occupations of tho poet’s mind 
So pleasing, and that steal away tho thought 
With such address from themes of sad import, 300 
That, lost in his own musings, happy man! 

He feels th’ anxieties of life, denied 
Their wonted entertainment , all retire. 

Such joys has he that sings. But ah! not such, 

Or seldom such, the hsarers of his song. 

Fastidious, or else listless, or perhaps 

Aware of nothing arduous in a task 

They never undertook, they little note 

His dangers or escapes , and haply find 

Their least amusement where he found the most. 310 

But is amusement all? studious ot song. 

And yet ambitious not to sing in vain, 

1 would not trifle merely, though the world 
Bo loudest in their praise who do no more. 

Yet what can satire , whether grave or gay ? 

It may correct a foible , may chastise 
The freaks of fashion , regulate the dress , 

Ketrench a sword-blade , or displace a patch ; 

2S5 -321). 'flu’ painx (tiid ph’ttxun' of poef/r aidhorxJii/) (frxrribnL Tliexc 
arc little understood h;/ the render , n'ho is <d'len le<(st nninsed ndten the }>oet 
has nntde most effort to <nnnse hhn. Yet (onnsenn nf is not the sole (ttni of 
niy soli re. But hoireeer (jrnve, satire is on! // fitted to c/ufstise foibles, not nces. 

i*oetie pains. The i'ollnwin^' (juotal ion IVoin Sydney Smith is not 
irrelevant: — „Wlien our friend is delivered of a erninlet, with infinite 
labour and pain, be tak(‘s to his bed, has straw luid auwn, the knocker 
tied up, expects^his friends to call and make inquiries, and tlie answer 
at ttie door invariably is, ’Mr. Boj^ers and his little couplet are as well as 
can be expected.’ VVben be produces an Alexandrine, he keeps bis bed a 
t^lay lonj^er.” 

i2S(i. Shift. Properly a division, especially of time or labour; then, a 
turn or change, lastly, a clever turn or trick. 

290. To arrest - dep^mds on „to which the mind resorts,” and is co- 
ordinate with chase of terms.” 

303, Denied their (routed entertainment, (lares can find no lodging in 
a mind preoccupied and absorlnal. 

309. llaplij. By chance; hence, as may by chance happen perhaps. 

310. Fothie. The older French spelling, as feeble to tlie newer. Foible 
IS for .Ooible” (old Fnmch), Latin, nobilis.” 

318. STrord-bhtde. Swords were not obsolete in Cowper’s day^ as part 
ol a gentleman’s full dress. Scott, in (Dip Mannerimj, sneaking of English 
lusliicms about the end of the American war, writes, „T hough the custom 
Wearing swords by persons out of uniform had been gradually becoming 
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But where are its sublimer trophies found? 

What vice has it subdued? v.hoae heart reclaim’d 320 
By rigour, or whom laugh’d into reform? 

Alas! Leviathan is not so tam’d. 

Laugh’d at , he laughs again ; and , stricken hard , 

Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales , 

That fear no discipline of human hands. 

The pulpit therefore (and I name it, fill’d 
With solemn awe , that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing) — 

The pulpit (when the sat’rist has at last , 

Strutting and vap’ring in an empty school , 330 

Spent all his force , and made no proselyte) — 

I say the pulpit (in tlie sober uso 
Of its legitimate peculiar pow’rs) 

Must stand acknowledgM , while the world shall stand , 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support , and ornament of virtue’s cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth : there stands 
The legate of the skies ; his theme divine , 

His office sacred , his credentials clear. 

By him , the violated law speaks out 340 

Its thunders, and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use , the Gospel whispers peace. 

He, stablishes the strong , restores the weak , 

Reclaims the wand’rer , binds the broken heart , 

And , arm’d himself in panoply complete 
Of heav’nly temper , furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own , and trains , by ev’ry rule 
Of holy discipline , to glorious war , 

The sacramental host of CSfod’s elect. 

Are all such teachers ? would to Heav’n all were ! 350 
But hark — the Doctor’s voice — fast wedged between 
Two empirics he stands , and with swoln cheeks 

obsolete, it was not yet so totally forjj^oltcn as to occasion any particular 
remark towaials those wlio chos** to adlieia' to it.’’ 
l^atrh. Patches are as old at I(;ast as Martial’s <lay. 

3'2J. Jjcriafhan From Job Ixi. : „(Ianst thou draw out leviathan with 

a liook y or his tongue with a (*ord whi(*h thou leltest down? 

scales arc his pride, shut up tog(‘lher as with a cIosp. seal The 

flakes of his flesh are joiue<l together; tliey are lirrn in themselves; they 
cannot be moved.’' 

3:26 — 372. 77/c not satire, is the jn'oper eorrertor of sin. A <Jes- 

criptioa of the true prrachvr (unt his oflit'e^ folfoivni />// ore of the fahe pre- 
arherj Jhe r ere rend adrertiser of entjrared sermons 

331. rrosetifte. A new comer, a convert to Judaism. 

343. Stablishes. The complete revolutiou the word h^s made stabilire, 
etablir, establish, slahlish cl. state, tV’c. 

349. Sacramental. Used in the Latin .sense. Sacramentum was the oath 
of allegiance of a Pornan soldier. The word in its (Ihristian sense wa.s 
lirst applied to l)a])tlsm -- tin; vow to serve faithfully under the banner 
of tlie cross. ^ 

35t). Would to hearen. i e. „l” would (pray) to heaven, 
d.ol. A pictuiat from the life of a ceriain Dr. Tusler, who seenis to have 
comt)ined the trades of preacher, teacher of elocution, writer of sermons, 
and literary hack. 
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Inspires the nows , his trumpet. Keener far 
Than all invective is his hold harangue , 

While through that public organ of report 
lie hails the clergy; and, defying shame, 

Announces to the world his own and theirs. 

He teaches those to read , whom schools dismiss’d , 

And colleges , untaught ; sells accent , tone , 

And emphasis in s(3oro, and gives to pray’r 360 

Th’ adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 
Down into modern use ; transforms old print 
To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
Of galPry critics by a thousand arts. — 

Are there who purchase of the Doctor’s ware ? 

Oh name it not in Gath ! — it cannot be , 

That grave and learned Clerks should need such aid. 

He doubtless is in sport , and does but droll , 

Assuming thus a rank unknown before , 

Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 

T venerate the man whose heart is warm , 

Whose hands are pure , whoso doctrine and whose life 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

To such 1 render more than mere respect , 

Wlioso actions say that they respect themselves. 

But , loose in morals , and in manners vain , 

In conversation frivolous , in dress 

Extreme , at once rapacious and profuse , 380 

Frequent in park with lady* at his side , 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes, 

But rare at home , and never at his books 
Or with his pen , save when he scrawls a card ; 


353. hhnpirirs. One wlio trusts sohdy to cx])crion(“e oi‘ practice instead 
of rule, hence a quack. 

Tlio doctor’s adv(‘rtiseinciit apjU'ars in ,,thc news” (sonui newspaper or 
oIIkm') hetweeji those of two (piacks. 

300. EiHjduisis in st'orr. A musical composition is wi’itten in score when 
the pai'ts are arranged in successive bars, one l)eneath the otlua*. 

301. Adagio ^nd Andaniv. Slow and moderately slow. 

3(r2. Ife grinds, ke. He takes old sermons and refurbishes them for 
modern use, Jithoj,n-aphin^' them, in ordm* that the coni:;'re^’ation in the 
j^mllery may imagine the sermon to he an original composition. 

Zigzag. The lines of manuscrii)! are zi^^za^' compared with the evenness 
of ])rin(ed matter. 

?C.). DroU. To trifle Caterer^ provisioiier , from the Frmich „acheter 
„cates” are dainties; ^the eatery,” the store-room, in old Fuii^'lish. (Caterer 
refers to his tAde in sermons, dry-nurse to his „cranimin;,S’' and lessons 
ill elocution. 

372~~4()2. d\ro pendants, the fashionahle parsint , and the good parson , 
sneh as St. Fan! dreir him. Affectation most hatefnf in a preacher. 

384. Srraw/s a card. Wi'ites his name on a vi.sitinj? card. Visiting cards 
in ttie •Ijist cenlin y were not the jjiaiii hits of pasteboard wliich we see 
novv-a-days, they had generally some vignette or ingenious device engraved 
^>n ihem, Specimens may he seen at Dresden, which Raj)hael Mengs drew 
iiiid Kaphael Morglien engraved. 
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Constant at routs , familiar with a round 
Of ladyships , a stranger to tho poor ; 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepared by ignorance and sloth , 

By infidelity and love o’ th’ world 

To make God’s work a sinecure ; a slave 390 

To his own pleasures and his patron’s pride. 

From such apostles , 0 ye mitred heads , 

Preserve the Church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach , and will not learn. 

Would I describe a preacher , such as Paul , 

Were he on earth , would hear , approve , and own , 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes , and draw from his design. 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain , 100 

And plain in manner ; decent , solemn , chaste , 

And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 

And anxious mainly that the fiock ho feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look 
And tender in address , as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Behold the picture! - Is it like? — Like whom? 

The things that mount the rostrum with a skip , 

And then skip down again ; pronounce a text , 410 

Cry hem ! and reading what they never wrote , 

Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 

And with a well-bred whisper close tho scene. 

In man or woman , but far most in man , 

And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar , in my soul I loathe 
All affectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn ; 

Object of my implacable disgust. 

What ! — will a man play tricks , will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form 420 

And just proportion , fashionable mien , 

And pretty face , in presence of his God ? 

Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes , ' 

As with the diamond on his lily hand , 

And play his brilliant parts before my eyes , 

When I am hungry for the bread of life ? 

Ho mocks his Maker , prostitutes and shames 
His noble office , and , instead of truth , 

Displaying his own beauty , starves his flock ! ♦ 

Therefore , avaunt ! all attitude and stare, 430 

385. Rout. A crowd or cni.sli, the fa.shionable term in the last century 
for what is now called an ^at hoinc.” ^ , 

401). Rodnwi. More corrcctiy „ro.stra,” the stage or pulpit for speakers 
in the Homan forum. 

4':20. donceii of. Vanity on account of. 

430. Avaunt, French „avaiit,” move on, begone. 
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And start theatric , practised at the glass. 

I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine ; and all beside , 

Though learn’d with labour , and though much admired 
By curious eyes and judgments ill-inform’d , 

To mo is odious as the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle , where worthy men , 

Misled by custom , strain celestial themes 

Through the prest nostril , spectacle-bestrid 

Some , decent in demeanour while they preach , 440 

That task perform’d , relapse into themselves , 

And having spoken wisely , at the close 
Grow wanton , and give proof to ev’ry eye — 

Whoe’er was edified themselves wore not. 

Forth comes the pocket mirror. First we stroke 
An eyebrow; next, compose a straggling lock; 

Then with an air , most gracefully perform’d , 

Fall back into our scat , extend an arm , 

And lay it at its ease with gentle care , 

With handkerchief in hand, depending low: 450 

The better hand , more busy , gives the nose 
Its bergamot , or aids th’ indebted eye 
With o[)’ra glass to watch the moving scene , 

And recognise the slow-retiring fair. 

Now this is fulsome , and oftends me more 
Than in a churchman slovenly neglect 
And rustic Coarseness would. A lieav’nly mind 
May be ind iff ’rent to her house of clay , 

And slight the hovel as beneath her care , 

But how a body so fantastic , trim , 460 

And quaint in its deportment and attire , 

Can lodge a heav’nly mind — demands a doubt. 

He that negotiates between God and man , 

As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy , should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 
To court a grin , when you should woo a soul ; 

4‘15. (UivioKH Inquisitive. 

4^16. l^asal A relic of Puritanism , and generally supposed, whether 

rij^htly or wrongly, to ho a note of dissent. So Macaulay, Jlh^fori/ of 
EiH/Idnd j vol. i., p 1-15, notices unionj^ the signs of Puritanism , „the sa.d 
coloured dress, tlic sour look, the straight hair, the nasal whine.” It 

has been conjectured that AmcM-icans retain it from their Puritan ancestors. 

Couventide, Any assembly, a term of reproach of a dissenter’s meeting. 

447. Air most gracofulhf performed. A piece of slip-shod Lnglish: we 
assume an air, i)r perform a part. 

451. The better Juind i. e. the right hand. 

452. Ifergaowt. A perfume. 

455. Fulsome. Satiating, and so nauseous, di.sgusting. 

458. House of dug. 1 Cor. V. 1. 

46;i— 429. deceritg in the pulpit is unseemlg, Hung preuehers are ruined 
popular applnuse. 

46i. Ambussudor. 1 Cor, V. 10. 

465. Fuller had been quaint, South jocular, but dull propriety was the 
general characteristic of the sermons of the Hannoverian period. 
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To break a jest , when pity would inspire 

Pathetic exhortation ; and t’ address 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales , 470 

When sent with God’s commission to the heart. 

So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip 
Or merry turn in all he ever wrote , 

And I consent you take it for your text , 

Your only one , till sides and benches fail. 

No : he was serious in a serious cause , 

And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he had ta’cn in charge. Ho would not stoop 
To conquer those by jocular exploits , 

Whom truth and soberness assail’d in vain. 480 

Oh , popular applause ! what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms ? 

The wisest and the best feel urgent need 
Of all their caution in thy gentlest gales; 

But swell’d into a gust — who then , alas ! 

With all his canvas set , and inexpert , 

And therefore heedless ^ can withstand thy power ? 

Praise from the rivell’d lips of toothless , bald 
Decrepitude , and in the looks of lean 
And craving poverty , and in tlie bow 490 

Respectful of Die smutch’d artificer, 

Is oft too welcome , and may much disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more, 

Pour’d forth by beauty splendid and polite , 

In language soft as adoration breathes ? 

All , spare your idol ! think him human still ; 

Charms he may have , but he has frailties too , 

Dote not too much , nor spoil what yc admire. 

All truth is from the sempiternal source 
Of light divine. But Egypt, Greece, and Rome 500 
Drew from the stream below. More favour’d, we 
Drink, when we (dioose it, at the fountain-head. 

To them it flow’d much mingled and defiled 
With hurtful error , prejudice , and dreams 
Illusive of philosophy , so-call'd , ^ 

But falsely. Sages after sages strove , 

4f)8. To hrt'ol' a jrsf'; or to crack a joke. 

470. Shittinh To s|)i!'l, niid lea]) ;is wine poured out. 

47;^^. Quip. Celtic; VV(dsh „cliwi]).” a sharp turn or stroke. 

475. Till ^i(h's ((u<l heurhe^ I’uil. Till the congregation die with laughter. 
Sides and benches i. c. of the sitters. , 

4S(). Tanv((>i sH- To criRh the l)reeze. 

Rii'AU'd Wrinkled. ]jossil)Iv conected with ravelled. 

4t)l. Smutched. From German ,,schmutz,” dirt. 

4hd. Bias, Metaphor from the game of howls. 

490— 51.5. jhicicut philosophy souyht in raht to solre the problem of exic- 
ieucc ; why Ihen should the preurher in Ihe aye of Thristiau rerelhtion resorf 
to the Hayes of (i recce ami Home instead of simply preachiny the Gospel'^ 
501. The stream below. Tin? stieam of li uLh further from its solutc. 
505. 1 Tim. vi. !20. 
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In vain , to filter off a crystal draught , 

Pure from the lees , which often m ore enchanced 
The thirst than slaked it , and not seldom bred 
Intoxication and delirium wild. 510 

In vain they push’d inquiry to the birth 
And spring-time of the world ; ask’d , Whence is man ? 

Why form’d at all? and wherefore as he is? 

Where must ho find his Maker? With what rites 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 

Or does He sit regardless of His works? 

Has man within him an immortal seed ? 

Or does the tomb take all? If he survive 
His ashes 5 whore? and in what weal or woe? 

Knots worthy of solution, which alone 520 

A Deity could solve. Their answers vague , 

And all at random , fabulous and dark , 

Left them as dark themselves. Their rules of life , 

Defective and iinsanction’d , proved too weak 
To bind the roving appetite, and lead 
Blind nature to a God not yet reveal’d. 

’Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts , 

Explains all mysteries, except her own, 

And so illuminates the path of life, 

That fools discover it , and stray no more. 550 

Now tell mo, dignified and sapient sir, 

My man of morals, nurtured in the shades 
Of Academus, is this false or true? 

Is Christ the abler teacher, or the schools? 

If Christ, then why resort at ov’ry turn 
To Athens , or to Rome , for wisdom short 
Of man’s occasions, when in him reside 
Grace, knowledge, comfort, an unfathom’d store? 

How oft , when Paul has served us with a text , 

Has Epictetus, Plato, l^ully , preach’d! 540 

Men that, if now alive, would sit content 

5()S. Which. The antecedent, to „which” is „a draught,” to be under- 
derstood from „a crystal draught.” 

511. Philosophy liegan with the ahsirnsest and most insoluble questions. 
For instance, tlie hist (freck philosophers souglit, to solve the riildle of 
the universe by finding some tirst principle, the cause and origin of 
everything. 

51 fi. 'fhe Epit.nrean god. 

517. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul was already hinted at 
by the Egyptians, and by Pythagoras in his metempsychosis, and clearly 

enunciated by Plato. 

5i2fi. Nature. Here the natural man, 

5dd. Acadenuis. A garden or ph'asnre ground to the noi*th of Athens, 
where Plato taught, and whence the Academic school of philosophy took 
its name. • 

534. The H(di()()h. Philosophy. The schoolmen was a term especially 
applied to lh(? Aristotelian philosophers ot the middle ages. Tliey were 
•SO called because they were formed in tlie schools which Ehai’lernagne 
and his snccessoi’s founded. 

.53fi. Short. Which falls short of. 

5i0. jhJpictetas. A stoic philosopher, a slave of Epaphroditas at Home, 
in Nero’s reign. His philosophy, which we know from the Enchiridion 
or Manual drawn up by his disciple Arrieu, may lie summed up in two 
words, — abstinence, resignation. 
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And humble learners of a Saviour’s worth, 

Preach it who might. Such was their love of truth, 

Their thirst of knowledge, and their candour too. 

And thus it is. The pastor, either vain 
By nature , or by flattery made so , taught 
To gaze at his own splendour, and t’ exalt 
Absurdly, not his office, but himself; 

Or unenlighten’d , and too proud to learn , 

Or vicious , and not therefore apt to teach , 550 

Perverting often , by the stress of lewd 

And loose example, whom he should instruct, 

Exposes and holds up to broad disgrace 
The noblest function^ and discredits much 
The brightest truths that man has over seen. 

For ghostly counsel , if it either fall 
Below the exigence, or bo not back’d 
With show of love , at least with hopeful proof 
Of some sincerity on the giver’s part ; 

Or be dishonour’d in th’ exterior form 560 

And mode of its conveyance , by such tricks 
As move derision, or by foppish airs 
And histrionic mumm’ry, that let down 
The pulpit to the level of the stage ; 

Drops from the lips a disregarded thing. 

The weak perhaps are moved , but are not taught , 

While prejudice in men of stronger minds 
Takes deeper root, confirm’d by what they see. 

A relaxation of religion’s hold 

Upon the roving and untutor’d heart 570 

Soon follows , and the curb of conscience snapt , 

The laity run wild. — But do they now ? 

Note their extravagance , and bo convinc’d. 

As nations , ignorant of God , contrive 
A wooden one , so we , no longer taught 
By monitors that mother Church supplies , 

Now make our own. Posterity will ask 
(If e’er posterity sees verse of mine) , 

Some fifty or a hundred lustrums hence. 

What was a monitor in George’s days ? ' 580 

My very gentle reader , yet unborn , 

Of whom I needs must augur better things , 

Since Heav’n would surf) grow weary of a world 
Productive only of a race like us, 

A monitor is wood — ^^’plank shaven thin. 

We wear it at our backs. There, closely braced 
And neatly fitted, it compresses hard 
The prominent and most unsightly bones , 

5i5 667. The effect'^ of this ran it f/ and insinerrift/ of odd prea^'hers seen 
in the rrfravarjanre of the laity. Thetp tortnre their bodies into shapes they 
fitarce theniselres in order to run riot in dress, or to cut a fiyure in society- 
.576. Mother Church. The Church who is the mother of us all. 
Lustrum. A period of five years. 
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And binds the shoulders flat. We prove its use 
Sov’reign and most effectual to secure 590 

A form, not now gymnastic as of yore, 

From rickets and distortion , else our lot. 

But thus admonish’d wo can walk erect, 

One proof at least of manhood; while the friend 
Sticks close, a Mentor worthy of his charge. 

Our habits costlier than Lucullus wore, 

And by caprice as multiplied as his , 

Just please us while the fashion is at full, 

But change with ov’ry moon. Tho sycophant , 

That waits to dress us , arbitrates their date , 600 

Surveys his fair reversion with keen eye; 

Finds one ill made , another obsolete , 

This fits not nicely, that is ill conceived: 

And , making prize of all that ho condemns , 

With our expenditure defrays his own. 

Variety’s the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavour. We have run 
Through ov’ry change that fancy , at the loom 
Exhausted , has had genius to supply , 

And, studious of mutation still, discard 610 

A real elegance , a little used , 

For monstrous novelty and strange disguise. 

We sacrifice to dress , till household joys 

And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry, 

And keeps our larder loan ; puts out our fires , 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woo. 

Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

What man that lives , and that knows how to live , 

Would fail t’ exhibit at tho public shows 
A form as splendid as the proudest there , 

Though appetite raise outcries at the cost? 620 

A man o’ th’ town dines late, but soon enough 
With reasonable forecast and despatch , 

’T ensure a side-box station at half-price. 

You think , perhaps , so delicate his dress 
His daily fare as delicate. Alas ! 

He picks clean teeth , and , busy as ho seems 
With an old tavern quill , is hungry yet. 

The rout 's folly’s circle , which she draws 

591. Not noio gymnastic. Gowper himself excelled in games. 

592. lUckets. Disease of the spine, ^ 

.599. Syco/fhant. An informer, hence a toady. 

f>0(). Arbitrates their date. Settles whether they are too old or out of 
fashion. ^ 

1>01. Recersion^ The right to future possession or enjoyment of an 
estate or office after the death of the owner or occupier now living. Here 
put for the propei-ty itself. 

608. Fancy at the loom exhausted. Paraphrase, 

618. The man loho lires. CJ’. the French „savoir vivre.” 

f)'21. A nnin o’ the town. Piailvvays, hy connecting country and town, 
have rnaoe the phrase obsolete, though we have in exchange the slang 
expression „a man about town.” 

623, A side^hox station. A place in a side-box at the theatre , which 
he chooses as the most conspicuous in the house. 
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With magic wand. So potent is the spell , 630 

That none, decoy’d into that fatal ring, 

Unless by Heaven’s peculiar grace , escape. 

There wo grow early gray , but never wise ; 

Tlioro form connexions , and acquire no friend ; 

Solicit pleasure hopeless of success ; 

Waste youth in occupations only fit 

For second childhood , and devote old age 

To sports which only childhood could excuse. 

There they are happiest who dissemble best 

Their weariness ; and they the most polite , 640 

Who squander time and treasure with a smile , 

Though at their own destruction. 8he that asks 
Her dear five hundred friends , contemns them all , 

And hates their coming. They (what can they less ?) 

Make just reprisals , and , with cringe and shrug 
And bow obsequious , hide their hate of her. 

All catch the frenzy , downward from her Grace , 

Whose tiambeaux flash against the morning skies , 

And gild our chamber ceilings as they pass , 

To her who , frugal only that her thrift , 650 

May feed excesses she can ill aflbrd , 

Is hackney’d home unlaekey’d ; who , in haste 
Alighting , turns the key in her own door , 

And , at the watchman’s lantern borrowing light , 

Finds a cold bed her only comfort left. 

Wives beggar husbands, husbands starve their wives. 

On Fortune’s velvet altar oft’ring up 

Their last poor pittance ~ Fortune, most severe 

Of goddesses yet known , and costlier far 

Than all that held their routs in Juno’s heaven, — 660 

So fare we in this prison-house the world. 

And ’tis a tearful spectacle to see 
So many maniacs dancing in their chains. 

They gaze upon the links that hold them fast , 

With eyes of anguish , execrate their lot , 

Then shake them in despair , and dance again. 

Now basket up the family of plagues 
That waste our vitals. Peculation , sale 
Of honour , perjury , corruption , frauds ^ 670 

By forgery , by subterfuge of law , 

648. U hose flambeaux. Carried by the footmen. ^ 

65:2, Is hackneyed. A hackney coach is tiie French „coche ii hacquenec;” 
hacquenee is the English hack. Hackneyed, in the sense of much used, 
vulgar, comes from the idea of letting out for common use, 

UnJackeyed. Participle from the noun lackey, French ^^laquais.” 

657. Fortune s velvet altar. The gaming-table. 

Legislation attempted to interfere, l)ut with little success. Basset and 
hazard having been declared illegal, the famous game of E. 0. was inven- 
ted , and was for some time the rage in Louden , and espiicially at Bath, 
under tlie patronage of Beau Nash. It too was interdicted by Act oi 
Parliament 1783, but the statute was evaded. We read of lailies losing 
£ 5(XJO in a night; Fox lost £ 1J,(X)0 once at a sitting. 

668“ 669. Frofusion is hr caking up the bonds of society. Public men ^ the 
clergi/y the laity, all, from the highest to the lowest, are tainted by iU 
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By tricks and lies , as num’rous and as keen 
As the necessities their authors feel ; 

Then cast them , closely bundled , evVy brat 
At the right door. Profusion is its sire. 

Profusion unrestrain’d , with all that’s base 
In character , has litter’d all the land , 

And bred within the mem’ry of no few 
A priesthood such as Baal’s was of old , 

A people such as never was till now. 

It is a hungry vice : — it eats up all 680 

That gives society its beauty , strength , 

Convenience , and security , and use ; 

Makes men mere vermin , worthy to be trapp’d 
And gibbeted , as fast as catchpole claws 
Can seize the slipp’ry prey ; unties the knot 
Of union , and converts the sacred band 
That holds mankind together , to a scourge. 

Profusion , deluging a state with lusts 
Of grossest nature and of worst ctfects , 

Prepares it for its ruin ; hardens , blinds , 690 

And warps the consciences of public men 
Till they can laugh at virtue ; mock the fools 
That trust them ; and , in th’ end , disclose a face 
That would have shock’d credulity herself, 

Unmask’d, vouchsafing this their solo excuse; 

Since all alike arc selfish , — why not they ? 

This does Profusion , and th’ accursed cause 
Of such deep mischief has itself a cause. 

In colleges and halls , in ancient days , 

When learning, virtue, piety, and truth 700 

Were percious , and inculcated with care , 

There dwelt a sage call’d Discipline. Ills head , 

Not yet by time completely silver’d o’er, 

Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth , 

But strong for service still , and unimpair’d. 

His eye was meek and gentle , and a smile 
Play’d on his lips, and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness , dignity , and love. 

The occupation dearest to his heart. 

671. Closely hatMled — like a I’onndlinj^, 

Beat. A,-S. „brait,” n raj^s a bundle ot ra^^s. 

677. In character. .Stamped with the brand of l)aseness. 

Has littered. Cocered with his litter or brood, 

678. As the worship of Baal was licentious and bloody, so must the 
priests have been. — Jeremiali xix. h) 1 Kinjj^s xviii. 17. 

. 688. Profusion , or rather the love of j»reed which springs from profu- 
sion , reduces me» to a state of internecine war, such as prevails among 
wild beasts. 

684. (.atch-poU. Slang for a bum-baliff or sheriffs officer. 

6>86, xhe sacred bond that unites mankind, tlieir solidarity. 

698. Disclose a face , t^c A face which if unma.sked would have sur- 
prised the jnost credulous; but „shocked” implies the fiirtln'r notion that 
h Would have horrified those who took the lowest view of human nature. 
. 699—780. Profusion traced to its idtlmate cause y the fcant of disci pUne 
Cniversities, The discipline of olden times described under a pcrsonifica~ 
and contrasted with the undergraduate of -the present day. 



Was to encourage goodness. Ho would stroke 710 
The head of modest and ingenuous worth , 

That blush’d at its own praise , and press the youth 
Close to his side that pleased him. Learning grew 
Beneath his care , a thriving , vig’rous plant ; 

The mind was well inform’d, the passions held 
Subordinate , and diligence was choice. 

If e’er it chanced , as sometimes chance it must , 

That one among so many overleap’d 

The limits of control , his gentle eye 

Grew stern , and darted a severe rebuke ; 720 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

8hook the delinquent with such tits of awe 

As left him not , till penitence had won 

Lost favour back again , and closed the breach. 

But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 

Declined at length into the vale of yars ; 

A palsy struck his arm, his sparkling eye 

Was quench’d in rheums of age, his voice unstrung 

Grew tremulous , and moved derision more 

Than rev’rence in perverse , rebellious youth. 730 

So colleges and halls neglected much 

Their good old iriond , and Discipline at length , 

O’erlook’d and unemploy’d , fell sick and died. 

Then Study languish’d , emulation slept , 

And Virtue tied. The schools became a scene 
Of solemn farce , where ignorance in stilts , 

His cap well lined with logic not his own , 

With parrot-tongue performed the scholar’s part , 

Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

Then compromise had place, and scrutiny 740 

Became stone-blind , precedence wont in truck , 

And he was competent whose purse was so. 

A dissolution of all bonds ensued ; 

710. Choice. Substantive. 

ms. The rale of f/car.'i. „TIie downhill of life.” 

736. The schools. The place of examination, or the examination itselt. 

737. Solemn farce. The Hev. V. Knox, Fellow of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge, thus describes an examination tor degrees as conduct(?d at 
Cambridge at this time: — „The greatest dunce gets his testimonium sig^- 
ned with as iiiurh care and credit as the firsl genius Tlie exami- 

ners and candidates often converse on the last drinking bout, or read 
the newspaper, or a novel, or divert themselves as well as they can in 
any way, till tue clock strikes eleven, when all parties descend, and the 
testimonium is signed by the masters.” — Works, vol. i. p. 177. 

In stilts. Stilted , pompous. 

His cap. Cowper is probably thinking both of the students’ trencher- 
cap, and the fool’s-capi 

739. Frocerding. d'o take (a degiee). ^ 

740. Compromise had place. A compromise between ignorance and the 
college authorities ; wealth or birth procured degrees or indemnity from 
punishment. 

Scrutiny. Examination ; that is , the examiners. 

741 Went in truck. Was bought and sold. To truck is to barter; the 
truck system is the system by which miners or orther workman are com- 
pelled to accept goods in exchange for their labour. 

742. Cf , «Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys.” — Locksley Hall. 
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The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 
Of headstrong youth were broken ; bars and bolts 
Grow rusty by disuse , and massy gates 
Forgot their office , op’ning with a touch ; 

Till gowns at length are found mere masquerade ; 

The tasseird cap and the spruce band a jest , 

A mock’ry ot the world. What need of those 
For gamesters , Jockeys , brothcllers impure , 

Spendthrifts and booted sportsmen , oft’ncr seen 
With belted waist , and pointers at their heels , 

Than in the bounds of duty ? What was learnM , 

If aught was Icarn’d in childhood, is forgot, 

And such expense , as pinches parents blue , 

And mortifies the lib’ral hand of love , 

Is squander’d in pursuit of idle sports 

And vicious pleasures; buys the boy a name 

That sits a stigma on his father’s house , 760 

And cleaves through life inseparably close. 

To him that wears it. What can after-games 
Of riper joys, and commerce with the world, 

The lewd vain world that must receive him soon , 

Add to such erudition thus acquired. 

Where science and where virtue are profess’d ? 

They may confirm his habits, rivet fast 

His folly , but to spoil him is a task 

That bids defiance to th’ united pow’rs 

Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 770 

Now, blame we most the nursling or the nurse? 

The cliildren crook'd, and twisted, and deform’d, 
Through want of care, or her whose winking eye 
And sliimb’ring oscitancy mars tl‘e brood? 

The nurse no doubt. Regardless of her charge 
She needs herself correction; needs to learn 
That it is dangerous sporting with the world , 

With things so sacred as a nation’s trust ; 

The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge. 


All are not such. I had a brother once — 780 
Peace to the mem’rjr of a man of worth, 

A man of letters 4A^,of manners too ^ 

Of manners sweet^^^virtue always wears. 

When gaf good-^aatur(3 dresses her in sipiles^^^. 

He graced a college, in which order yet 

Was sacred; and^was honour’d, loved*, and wbpt , 

By more than one, themselves conspicuous there. 

Some minds are temper’d happily, and mixt 

751. Bounds^ the domain. 

After-(/(itne^, All his life is playtime. 

774. Oscitanci/. Nodding-, sleepiiu^ss. 

777. Th(U if is danjerous.. See. That it is dangerous when, she has the 
education of youtli intrusted to lic^* to let liorsell' he tempted l)y worldliness. 

78U"Htld. A tribute of affection to iiis brother, irho shone the more hy 
contrast tvlth otJier colleijians A resume lines ()0!j^78(J. His brother, 
John Gowpeji’, was Fellow of Corpus Cliristi College, Cambridge. He died 
1770. 

The Literary Header. One volwne edition. 16 



With such ingredients of good sense and taste 
Of what is excellent ih man , they thrist 790 

With such a zeal to be what they approve, 

That no restraints can circumscribe them more 
Than they themselves by choice , lor wisdom’s sake , 
Nor can example hurt them. What they see 
Of vice in others but enhaiicing more 
The charms of virtue in their just esteem. 

If such escape contagion, and emerge 
Pure, from so foul a pool, to shine abroad, 

And give the world their talents and themselves , 

Small thanks to those whose negligence or sloth 800 
Exposed their inexperience to the snare , 

And left them to an undirected choice. 

See then ! the quiver broken and decay’d , 

In which are kept our arrows. Kustiiig there 
In wild disorder and> untit fur use , 

What wonder , if discliarged into the world , 

They shame their shooters with a random flight , 

Their points obtuse , and feathers drunk with wine. 

Well may the Church wage unsuccessful war 

With such artill’ry arm’d. Vice parries wide 810 

Th’ undreaded volley with a sword of straw , 

And stands an impudent and fearless mark. 


Have we not track’d the felon home , and found 
His birthplace and his darn? The country mourns — 
Mourns , because ev’ry plague that can infest 
Society , and that saps and worms the base 
Of th’ edifico that Policy has raised , 

Swarms in all quarters ; meets the eye , the ear , 

And suffocates the breath at ev’ry turn. 

Profusion breeds them. And the cause itself 820 

Of that calamitous mischief has been found : 

Found too where most olfensiye , in the skirts 
Of the robed pedagoguel Else, lot th’ arraign’d 
'Stand up iincon scions a^d refute the charge. 

So, when the Jewish Leader stretch’d his arm 
And waved his rod divine , a race obscene , 

Spawn’d in the muddy beds of Nile , came forth 
Polluting Egypt. Gardens , fields , and plains^’ 

Were cover’d with the pest. The streets were fljpi’d; 
The croaking nuijjance lurk’d in ov’ey nook, 830 

Nor palaces nor even chambers ’scaped , 

And the land staiqk , so num’rous was the fry. 


8(X1. qxiitcr. The IJ nivei^'sity. 

810. ArtiUerij, I Siiniuel XX. iO: „ Jonathan gave his artillery to the 


lad.” 

811. With sword of straw. Harold met ndt the shaft with his shield, 
but swinging high the migthy axe, he advanced a step and clovjinthe rush • 
iilg arrow in twain.” Put to parry arrows with a sword of straw is pure 
‘honestiiise. 

813. The felon is vice, his dam the university. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

1759— 179G. 

The greatest poet that Scotland has produced , was horn at the 
hamlet of Alio way in Ayrshire, and was the son of a peasant far- 
mer of the humblest class. Popular education was at that period 
far more generally diffused in Scotland than in any other country 
in Europe, and partly by the wise care of his father, partly by his 
own avidity for knowledge^ Purus acquired a degree of intellectual 
culture whicli would have been surprising in any other country. In 
early life ho laboured like a peasant upon his father’s farm, after- 
wards failed in conducting a farm with his brothers, and in despair 
was about to emigrate to the West-Indies , when in order to raise 
funds for his voyage, he published a collection of his poems, which 
made him at once the idol of the fashionable and literary world. 

Now his natural taste for gross convivial pleasures increased and 
falling again into embarrassments, rendered more inextricable by 
his irregularities , lu^ obtained a humble appointment in the Excise 
service, the duties of which were of a nature to still further engross 
his time and to cherish habits of intemperance that had been con- 
tinually growing upon him. llis strong constitution was undermined 
by excess and excitement of all kinds , and the poet died of fever 
at Dumfries , in extreme poverty , in the 37th year of his age. 

Tam o’ Shanter. 

A T A li E. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 

An’ drouthy neebors neebors meet, 

As market-days are wearin’ late, 

An folk begin to tak’ the gate; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ gettin’ fou an’ unco happy , 

Wo think na on the lang Scots miles , 

The mosses , waters , slaps , an’ styles , 

That lie between us an’ our hame , 

Wharo sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gath’rin’ her brows like gath’rin’ storm, 

Nursin’ •her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter , 

As he frac Ayr ao night did canter , 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 

For h(^est men an’ bonny lasses.) 

0 Tam ! hadst thou but been sae wise , 

As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 
gho tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum , 

Chapman n: koopman, winkelier. Vgl. (lieapside ; drouthy ir dorstig; slapi^ 
= <« gate^ a Ireah in the fence; skellum = a noisy j vecklcss fellow zz een 
schelm, schurk; 

lb* 
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A blothorin’, blusteVm’, drucken blollum ; 

That frae November ’till October . 

Ao market-day thou was na sober; 

That ilka meidor , wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That ev’ry naig was ca'd a shoo on , 

The smith and thee gat roarin’ fou on ; 

That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday, 

She prophesied, that late or soon , 

Thou wad ho tbund deep drown’d in Doom ! 

Or catch’d wi’ warlocks i’ the mirk , 

By Allo way’s auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames! it gars mo greet 
To think how mony counsels sweet , 

How mony lengthen’d , sage advices , 

The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : — Ao market night , 

Tam had got planted unco right ; 

Fast by an ingle , bleezing iinely , 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 

An’ at his elbow , Souter Johnny , 

His ancient , trusty , droutliy crony ; 

Tam lo’ed him like a vora brither ; 

They had been fou’ for weeks ihegither ! 

The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter ; 

An’ aye the ale was growing better : 

The landlady and Tniii grew gracious ; 

Wi’ favours secret, sweet, and precious; 

The Souter lauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : 

The storm without might rair and rustic — 

Tam did iia mind the storm a whistle. 

Caro, mad to see a mau sac happy. 

E’en drown'd hinisel amang the nappy ! 

As bees tlee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure. 

The minutes wing’d their way wi' pleasure : 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious,’ 

O’er a’ the ills o’ liib victorious ! 

But pleasures arc like poppies spread , 

You seize the liow’r, its bloom is shed! 

Or like the snowfall in tho river , 

A moment white — - then melts for ever; ^ 

Or like the Borealis race, 

bU>llnni ::::: iMinn fellotr ; nicldcr in voorraad gfaan, naar den molcii 
'’■ezondca urn le wordan; naj}^- ^ ahorse, a naif ; ca’d a shot; on 

^ besla^nni; warlocks n;- icizard ; mirk = dark; it gars me g^^ct -- het 
doet mi] Iraiimi sturlen m a. w. il; betieur, dal . . . . ; got planted — 
vast, zat op zijii geniak, zoiidcr plan om op le slaan; ingle = fire, fire- 
f)lace; swats drinken, glazen; souter = schoenmaker; 



That flit ero you can point tlioir place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form , 

Evanishing amid the storm. 7 — < 

Nae man can tether tirac or tide; — 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride; 

That hour, o’ nigld’s black andi the key-stane , 

'j'hat dreary hour ho mounts his beast in ; 

An’ sic a night lie taks the road in 
As ne’er pour sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’twad b1awn its last; 

The rattling show’rs rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d ; 

Loud, deep, and lang, the ihurider liollow’d : 

That night, a child might understand, 

The Deil liad business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on Ids grey mare, Meg, 

A hotter never litbul leg, 

Tam skelpit on thro’ diih an’ mire, 

D(.'spising wind, an’ rain, an’ lire; 

Whiles In^lding last liis guid bhie bonnet; 

Whiles crooning o’er some aiild Scots sonnet; 

\Vhil(‘s giow’ring round wi’ jondent cares, 

Lest bogles catch liini unawares; 

Kirk-Alloway \vas drCvWing nigh , 

Whare ghaits aii’ lioulets nightly cry. — 

Ly this time he was cross the ford, 

Wliare in the snaw tlio eba pinan snioor’d ; 

All’ past the hirks an’ moiklo stains, 

Whjirc (Irucken (Jharlie brak’s neck-bane; 

An’ thro’ the wldiis , an’ by the cairn , 

Whare Iiunlers land tin; murder’d bairn; 

An’ near the thorn, ahoon the well, 

Whare Mungo’s ndtlier bang’d hcrsel. — 

Leforo him Doon pours a’ his floods; 

Tlio doublin’ storm roars thro’ tlie wa’)ods ; 

The lightnings flash frae pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll; 

Whan, glimmei’in’ thro’ the groanin’ trees, 

Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a hleeze ; 

Thro’ ilka boro tJjc beams were glancin’, 

An’ loud rcsouTuled mirth an’ dancin’. — 

Inspirin’ bold John Barleycorn! 

What ^dangers tliou caii’st mak us scorn! 

iiiaim e/e//, inoj^en ; Iiicr voor niorh'n ; kev.stcme ~ lioeksh'en ; do mieJit 
is <h)iiker, (lit luir was ’t dofilaasl , ^^(‘lijlc e(*n lieekstecaj ^rootei* is dan de 
aiidcj-e steeiien; skelpit = u'itlkal rapidJn; lu'gles — J/obifobliJis ^ 

IL^d. Kobnhk Ned. Kah()iileiinanu('lj(‘ ; ////(os/.s* in ////os/.s*; titoiklr ook 

nii(ckJi> niiich ; wiiios m irayde protrib , fnrzo; cairn n: a heap of 
’'^foney ; l/orc zr. a hole in a treU , a eranmj; us(}iii‘bae Ell^^ ay(piebaa<jh \iin 
Ir. uisf/e, water, en ba(/h leven , dus lotterlijk eau-de-eie. Eene veiiiaste- 
liag van het vvoord is wlmkeij; 
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Wi’ tipponny, we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquebae we’ll face the Devil! — 

The swats sae ream’d in Tammie’s noddle , 

Fair play , ho car’d na dcils a boddle. 

But Maggie stood right sair astonish^ , 

Till , by the heel an’ hand admonish’d , 

She ventur’d forward on the light ; 

An’, wow ! Tam saw an unco sight ! 

Warlocks an’ witches in a dance ; 

Nae cotillon brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, an’ reels, 

Put life an’ mettle i’ their heels : 

At winnock-bunker i’ the east , 

There sat auld Nick , in shape o’ beast ; 

A towzie tyke , black, grim , an’ large , 

To gio them music was his charge : 

He screw’d the pipes , and gart them skirl , 

Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. — 

Coffins stood round , like open presses ; 

That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses; 

And, by some dev’lish cantrip slight 
Each in its cauld hand held a light , — 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table , 

A murderer’s bancs in gibbit-airns ; 

Twa span-lang , wee , unchristen’d bairns , 

A thief, new cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks , wi’ bluid red-rusted , 

Five scimitars, wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter , which a babe had strangled , 

. A knife , a father’s throat luid mangled , 

Whom his ain son o’ life bereft 
The grey liairs yet stack to the heft : 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible an’ awfu’, 

Which ev’u to name wad be unlawfu’. 

As Tammie glowr’d , amaz’d , an’ curious , 

The mirth an’ fun grew fast an’ furious : 

The Piper loud an’ louder blew , 

The dancers quick an quicker tlew; % 

They reel’d , they set , tliey cross’d , they cleekit , 

’Till ilka Carlin swat and rcekit , 

An coost her duddies to the wark , 

An’ linket at it in her sark ! 

boddle “ penriiii^, dni'i; Tom's paard ; brent ^ hrUjht , clear; 

winnock-bunker — n indotr-lxtnh ~ venstei bank ; auld Nick rr old Nick’ 
de booze, de duivol ; irart them skirl (van /o //<'/?•) deed hen sclireeuwen, 
p^illen. s/ffiic'd lees slanc'd voor sho/red ; cantrip " a cliann, a i^peU;hii]y ^ 
zwaar, stevig ; gni) = inond ; vgl. Ned. Fr. </o/vcr, clockit ; to deck 

to hook, to cratch ; ilka carlin swat and reekit iz:: eike vronw (kerelin 
(uud. met vorstin , vijandin) zwvette en rookie (dampte), carlin carlin^' 
beteekent eigentlijk : eene oude vronw; eoost m iinket zz: tripped 

aloHf! ; sark ~ shirt z-z hernd , queans ” {pieens naaj? de oorspr. hei.vrou- 
wen zoo ook Ags. cwen,Ohd.quenaf bij Kil. 
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Now Tara \ O Tara ! had thae boon queans 

A’ phimp an’ strappin’, i’ thoir teens; 

Their sarks , instead o’ creeshie flannen, 

Boon snaw white sevenloon hunder linen! 

Thir breeks o’ raino, my only pair, 

That ance Were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hao gi’on them aff my hurdies, 

For ae blink o’ the bonnio Wrdies ! 

But wither’d beldams, auld an’ droll, 
Rigwoodie hags, wad spean a foal, 

Lowpin’ an’ hingin’ on a ciimmock, 

I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kenn’d what was what fu’ brawlio , 
„ There was ae winsome wench an’ walie 
That night enlisted in the core, 

(Lang after kenn’d on Garrick shore; 

For mony a beast to dead slio shot, 

An’ perish’d mony a bonnio boat, 

An’ shook bailh rnoikh^ corn an’ bear, 

An’ kept tlie country-side in fear.) ’ 

Her eutty-sark, o’ Paisley barn, 

That, while a lassie, she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty , 

It was her best , an’ she was vauntie. — 

Ah! little kenn’d thy reverend Grannie, 

That sark she eoft for her wee Nannie , 

AVi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches,) 

Wad ever grac’d a dance o’ witches ! 


But here my muse her wing maun cour 
Sic bights are far beyond her pow’r ; 

To sing liow Nannie lap an’ Hang , 

(A souple jade she was, an’ strung,) 

An’ how Tam stood , like ano bewitch’d , 

An’ thought his very een enrich’d ; 

Ev’n Satan glowr’d , and lidg'd fu’ fain, 

* 

orcesbie Hminen zrKtn’atiy fUouwl f(n)k fia}iU')i ) ; seventeen hunder linen ” 
liiinen van de besle sooii in ’t jaar 17(!0 ^^espoiiiien (('ii van haar ^j^root- 
ni()(‘der al'konisti^) ; breeks hiurr/ic:^ , broek ; ri|i:woodie ~ orvr- 

(jroini wUh iroo(h liier : ni;igcr (*n baarwiig; wad spean a foal Sjinut — to 
nu'an Ned. speinai ; Ken \'eulen woi'dt sleehls met veel moeile g('speend 
en men steekl bel dier iillej lei b'elijks in den bek om liem een afkeer van 
zijn rnoeder te doen krij^m. Daaroni zegt men van alles wat leelijk is: 
,,lt would spean a foal;” maar vooral wordt bet e;'eze;:,nl van een ,, vinegar- 
faced woman who cannot find an admirer.” Van '’eze ze^^t men ook : 
Jler face would sour milk;” lowpin’ =: loopende ; curnmock a short 
staff aal/i a rrpohud head: ceu kruk ; walie zz: jolhi \s> evonals winsome 
eene be^paling van irriirh , een woovd , ’(lat vroeger cenvoudig rromv of 
vwixjc beteekimde ; Paisley barn zz grof linneri vervaai’digd van den afval 
van vlas. Tc Paisley waren ook toon reeds bernemde lirmenweverijen ; 
vamitie rz joyoas cornp. Enu* min ^ vanHy ; 
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An’ botch’d, an’ blew wi’ might an’ main: 

Till first ao caper , syne anither , 

Tam tint his reason a’ thegitlier, 

An’ roars out, „Weel done, Cutty-sarkI” 

An’ in an instant a’ was dark: 

An’ scarcely had he Maggie rallied , 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke , 

When plunderin’ herds assail their byko, 

As open pussie’s mortal foes , 

When , pop ! she starts before their nose 
As eager runs the market-crowd , 

When „ Catch the thief!” resounds aloud ; 

So Maggie runs , the witches follow , 

Wi’ mony an eldritch screech an’ hollow. 

Ah , Tara ! ah , Tam ! thou’lt get thy fairin’ ! 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a hcrrin’I 
In Yain thy Kate awaits thy cornin’ ! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman ! 

Now , do thy speedy utmost , Meg , 

An’ win the koy-stane of the brig ; 

There at them thou thy tail may toss , 

A running stream they darena cross ; 

But ere the key-stane she could make 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 

For Nannie, far before the rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest , 

An’ flew at Tam wi’ furious ettlo; 

But little wist she Maggies mettle — 

Ae spring brought aff her master hale, 

But left behind her ain grey tail : 

The Carlin claught her by the rump, 

An’ left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 

Ilk man and mother’s son , take hoed : 
Whane’er to drink you are inclin’d, 

Or cutty-sarks run i’ your mind , 

Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear — 
Remember Tam o’ Shunter’s rnare. 


botch’d hitched , turned topsi/ turvfj (i. e. „lhe topside the other way”) ; 
caper Fr. cabrer to prance van Lat. caper cone geit (ftastaardw.) kapriool 
— bokkesprong ; sync rrz {hi nee , then; lyke “ trifling car e$ , oak 7py^ 

en moeite ; op .de Vchiwe ook : ’t Is oene heolc fiek i, ’t is iirbeielijk ; 
byke “ a wild hee na^t , a hee-hice rz bijenko^ r; Mniehrii (fhasttij,friijht‘ 
fuL elvish; screech, skreigii , scraich scre/gh ~ to scream ^ to cry; 
eltle zz to try , to attempt , to aim. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

1709 -- 1784 . 

Johnson was the son of a learned but poor bookseller in Lich- 
field and in early age was disfigured and half blinded by a scrofu- 
lous disorder, which seamed and deformed his face and afflicted him 
with strange and involuntary contorsions , reacting also upon his 
mind and temper, and making him somber, despondent, and irritable. 

For success in his profession as a teacher he was equally, unfitted 
by his person , his nature, and the peculiar character of his mind 
and acquirements , and after unsuccessfully attempting to keep a 
school himself, ho began that tremendous struggle with labour and 
want, which continued during 30 years. 

His first literary undertaking met with little but disappointment, 
and having marrted in 1730 and gone to Londen in 1737 he became 
a contributor to divers journals, and as an obscure labourer for the 
press furnished all sorts of humble literary work. 

He first emerged into popularity in 1738, by the publication of 
his satire London^ and in 1544 he published his Life of Savaye, his fel- 
low sufferer with whom he had often wandered siipperless and home- 
less about the streets at midnight 

From 1717 — 1755 Johnson compiled bis great Dictionaiij of the 
L'riylish Loji^naye. The etymological part of this great work, in 
consequence of Johnson sharing tlie then almost universal ignorance 
of the Teutonic languages, is totally without value; but the accu- 
racy and comprehensiveness of the definitions and above all the 
interesting quotations are unrivalled. 

In the mean time he published the Va)ii/t/ of Human Wishes^ a 
companion to his London. At about the same time Garrick brought 
upon the stage Johnson’s tragedy Iniie ^ the unfinished MS. of 
which, they had carried with them when going to London, and 
when played , it proved a failure. 

Besides he founded and carried on alone two periodicals the Idler 
and the Rambler^ and in 1759 at the death of his mother wrote the 
moral tale Rasselas^ Rrinre of Abyssinia, a dissertation on the 
author’s favourite theme, the Vanity of Human Wishes. At various 
periods ho had given to the world several political pamphlets , gen- 
erally distinguished for ihe violence with which arbitrary doctrines 
are maintained. It was not till 1732 that the author emerged from 
his constant poverty. At the accession of George HI Johnson was 
gratified with # pension of £ 300 a year, and from this time he was 
able to indulge not only his constitutional indolence, but that noble 
charity and benevolence, which even during his own poverty had trans- 
formed his dwelling into a sort of asylum for helpless indigence. 

Next to his Dictionary his glory lives with us by his unrivalled 

Lives of the Poets. 

* 

The danger of ranging from one study to another, The impor- 
tance of the early choice of a profession. 

TUESDAY, May 22, 1750. 

It is never without very melancholy reflections , that we can ob- 
serve the misconduct, or miscarri«age , of those men, who seem, 
by the force of understand^g , or extent of knowledge , exempted 



from the general frailties of human nature, and privileged from 
the common infelicities of life. Though the world is crowded with 
scenes of calamity, we look upon tlie general mass of wretchedness 
with very little regard , and fix our eyes upon the state of parti- 
cular persons, whom the eminence of their qualities marks out from 
the multitude; as, in reading an account of a battle, wo seldom 
reflect on the vulgar heaps of slaughter; but follow the hero with 
our Avhole attention through all the varieties of his fortune, without 
a tliought of the thousands that are falling, round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration T have for many years 
boon making observations of the lifl^ of Polyphilus, a man whom 
all his acquaintances have , from his first appearance in the world , 
feared for the quickness of his discernment, and admired for the 
multiplicity of his attainments, but whoso progress in life, and 
usefulness to mankind, lias been hindered by the ^superfluity of his 
knowledge, and the celerity of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable, at the school, for surpassing all his 
companions , without any visible application ; and at the university 
was distinguished equally for his successful progress , as well through 
the thorny mazes of science, as the flowery path of politer litera- 
ture, without any strict confinement to lioiirs of study, or remark- 
able forbearance of the common amusements of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at (ho ago in wliich num usually choose 
their profession, and prepare to enter into a public character, every 
academical eye was fixed upon him; all were curious to inquire 
what this universal genius would fix upon for the employment of 
his life: and no doubt was rnach^ but that he would leave all bis 
contemporaries behind him, and mount to the liighost honours of 
that class in whicli ho sliould enlist liiniself, witliout those delays 
and pauses which must be endured by meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no moans insolent or assuming, had been 
sufficiently encouraged by unint(?rriipted success, to place great con- 
fidence in his own parts; and was not below his companions in 
the indulgence of his hopes, and expectations of the astonishment 
with which the world would be struck, when first his lustre should 
break out upon it; nor could ho forbear (for whom docs not con- 
stant flattery intoxicate?) to join sometimes in the mirth of his 
friends, at the sudden disappearance of those, who, having shone 
awhile, and drawn the eyes of tlio public upon their fcoblo radiance, 
were now doomed to fiide away before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous^ notions of the 
condition which those with whom ho converses are striving to at- 
tain. Polyphilus, in a rambhi to London, fell accidentally among 
the physicians . and was so much pleased witli the prospect of 
turning philosophy to profit, and so highly delighted with a new 
theory ot fevers whicli darted into his imagination , and which , 
after having consider: d Jt a few hours , ho found Jiiimsclf able to 
maintain against all the advocates for the ancient system , that he 
resolved to apply himself to anatomy , botany , and chemistry, and 
to leave no part unconqiiercd , either of the animal , mineral , or 
vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors , constructed systems , and pied ex- 
periments; but unhappily, as he was going to see a new "-plant in 
flower at Chelsea, he met, in crossing Westminster to take water, 



the chancellor’s coach; he had the curiosity ‘to follow him into 
the hall , where a remarkable cause happened to be tried , and 
found himself able to produce so many arguments, which the 
lawyers had omitted on. both sides, that he determined to quit 
physic for a profession in which ho found it would be so easy to 
excel, and which promised higher honours and larger profits , with- 
out melancholy attendance upon misery, mean submission to peev- 
ishness , and continual interruption of rest and pleasure. 

Ho immediately took chambers in tho Temple, bought a common- 
place book, and confined himself for some months to the perusal 
of tho statutes, year-books, pleadings, and reports; he was a con- 
stant hearer of tho courts, and began to put cases with reasonable 
accuracy. But ho soon discovered , by considering the fortune of 
lawyers, that preferment was not to bo got by acuteness, learning, 
and eloquence, iro was pc'-rplexed l>y tho absurdities of attornies, 
and misrepresentations made by his clients of their own causes , 
by the useless anxiety of one, and the incessant importunity of 
another ; he began to repent of Iiaviug devoted himself to a study, 
which was so narrow in its comprtdiension , that it could never 
carry his name to any other country, and thought it unworthy of 
a man of parts to sell his life only for money. Tho barrenness of 
his fellow-students forced him generally into other company at his 
hours of entertainment, and among the varietes of conversation 
through which his curiosity was daily wandering, he, by chance, 
mingled at a tavern with some intelligent officers of the army. A 
man of letters was easily dazzled with the gaiety of their appear- 
ance, and softened into kindness by the politeness of their address; 
he, therefore, cultivated this new acquaintance: and when he saw 
how readily they found in every place admission and regard, and 
how familiarly they mingled with every rank and order of men, 
he began to feel his heart beat for military honours , and wondered 
how the prejudices of tho university sliould make him so long insens- 
ible of that ambition, which has fired so many liearts in every 
ago, and negligent of that calling, which is, .above all others, 
universally and invariably illustrious, and which gives, even to tho 
exterior appearance of its professors, a dignity and freedom unknown 
to the rest of mankind. 

These favourable impressions were made still deeper by his con- 
versation with ladies, whose rcg.ard for soldiers he could not observe, 
without wishing himself one of that happy fraternity, to which the 
female world ^erned to have devoted their charms and their kind- 
ness. Tho love of knowledge , which was still his predominant in- 
clination, was gratified by the recital of adventures, and accounts 
of foreign countries; and tlierefore he concluded that there was no 
way of life in which all liis views could so completely concentre 
as in that of a soldier. In the art of war ho thought it not diffi- 
cult to excel ,#liaving observed his new friends not very much versed 
in the principles of tactics or fortification; he therefore studied all 
the military writers, both aiicieut and modern, and, in a 
short time, could tell how to have gained every remarkable 
battle Bjat has been lost from tho beginning of the world. He 
often showed at table how Alexander should have been checked 
in his Conquests , what was the fatal error at Pharsalia , how Char- 
les of Sweden might have escaped his ruin at Pultowa, and Marl- 



borough might have been made to repent his temerity at Blenheim. 
He entrenched armies upon paper so that no superiority of numbers 
could force them, and modelled in clay many impregnable fortresses, 
on which all the present arts of attack would be exhausted 
without effect.. 

Polyphilus , in a short time , obtained a commission ; but before 
he could rub oft the solemnity of a scholar , and gain the true air 
of military vivacity , a war was declared , and forces sent to the 
continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that study alone would 
not make a soldier ; for being much accustomed to think , he let 
the sense of danger sink into his mind , and felt at the approach 
of any action , that terror which a sentence of death would have 
brought upon him. He saw' that, instead of conquering their fears, 
the endeavour of his gay friends was only to escape them ; but his 
philosophy chained liis mind to its object , and rather loaded him 
with sliackles than furnished him with arms. Ho , however , sup- 
pressed his misery in silence, and passed through the campaign 
with honour, but found himself utterly unable to support another. 

He then had recourse again to his books, and continued to range 
from one study to another. As I usually visit him once a month, 
and am admitted to him without j>rcvious notice, I have found him 
within this last half year, decyphering the Chinese language, making 
a farce, colI(?cting a vocabulary of the obsolete terms of the .Eng- 
lish law, writing an inquiry concerning the ancient Corinthian 
brass, and forming a new scheme of the variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful g(mius, which might have extended the 
sphere of any science, or benefited the world in any profession, 
dissipated in a boundless variety, without profit to others or him- 
self! Ho makes sudden irruptions into the regions of knowledge, 
and sees all obstacles give way before liim; but he never stays long 
enough to complete his conquest, to establish laws, or bring away 
tho spoils. 

Such is often tho folly of men , wdiom nature has enabled to ob- 
tain skill or knowledge, on terms so easy, that they have no sense 
of the value of tho acquisition; they are qualified to make such 
speedy progress in learning, that they think themselves at liberty 
to loiter in the way, and by turning aside after every new object, 
lose the raco, like Atalanta, to slower competitors, who press dili- 
gently forward, and whose force is directed to a single point. 

I have often thought those happy that have been fixed, from the 
first dawn of thought, in a determination to some a^ate of life, by 
the choice of one whose authority may preclude caprico, and wdiose 
influence may prejudice them in favour of his opinion. Tho general 
precept of consulting tho genius is of little use, unless we are told 
how the genius can be known. If it is to bo discovered only by 
experiment, life will be lost before tho resolution can be fixed; if 
any other indications are. to be found, they may, p^hapl, be very 
early discerned. At least, if to miscarry in an attempt be a proof 
of having mistaken tluy direction of tho genius, men appear not 
less frequently deceived with regard to themselves than to others; 
and therefore no one has much reason to complam that hi| life was 
planned out by his friends, or to be confident that he should have 
had either more honour or happiness, by being abandoned to the 
chance of his own fancy. 
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It was said of the learned bishop Sanderson , that when he was 
preparing his lectures, ho hesitated so much, and rejected so often, 
that, at the time of reading, ho was often forced to produce, not 
what was best, but what happened to be at hand. This will bo 
the state of every man, who, in the choice of his employment, 
balances all the arguments on every side; the complication is so 
intricate, the motives and objections so numerous, there is so much 
play for the imagination, and so much remains in the power of 
others, that reason is forced at last to rest in neutrality, tho deci- 
sion devolves into tho hands of chance, and after a groat part of 
life spent in inquiries which can never bo resolved, the rest must 
often pass in repenting tho unnecessary delay, and can be useful 
to few other purposes than to warn others against the same folly , 
and to show, that of two states of life equally consistejit with reli- 
gion and virtue, he who chooses earliest chooses best. 

(Rambler), 

The advantages of mediocrity, an eastern tule. 

SATURDAY, July 28, 1750. 


Among many parallels which men of imagination have drawn 
between the natural and moral state of tho world, it has been ob- 
served that happiness, as well as virtue, consists in mediocrity; 
that to avoid every extreme is necessary, even to him who has no 
o^her care than to pa.ss through the pre.sent state with ease and 
safety; and that the middle path is the road of security; on either 
side of which are not only the pitfals of vice, but the precipices 
of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian , Mediocrity is best ^ 
has been long considered as an universal principle, extended through 
the whole compass of life and nature. Tho experience of every 
age seems to have given it new confirmation, and to show that 
nothing, however specious or alluring, is pursued with propriety, 
or enjoyed with safety, beyond certain limits. 

Even the gifts of nature, which may truly bo considered as the 
most solid and durable of all terrestrial advantages, are found, 
when they exceed tho middle point, to draw the possessor into 
many calamities, easily avoided by others that have boon less boun- 
tifully enricheif or adorned. We see every day women perish with in- 
famy , by having been too willing to set their beauty to show ; 
and others, though not with equal guilt or misery, yet with very 
sharp remorse, languishing in decay, neglect, and obscurity , for 
having rated their youthful charms at too high a price. And , in- 
deed, if'Ihe pinion of Bacon be thought to deserve much regard, 
very few sighs would bo vented for eminent and superlative elegance 
of form; „for beautiful women,” says he, „are seldom of any great 
5 ,accomplkhments , because they, for the most part, study behaviour 
^rather than virtue.” 

HealA and vigour, and a happy constitution of tho corporeal 
frame, are of absolute necessity to the enjoyment of the comtorts, 
and to the performance of the duties of life, and requisite in yet 



a greater measure to the accomplishment of any thing illustrious 
or distinguished; yet even these, if we can judge by their apparent 
consequences, are sometimes not very beneficial to those on whom 
they are most liberally bestowed. They that frequent the chambers 
of the sick, will generally find the sharpest pains, and most stub- 
born maladies , among them whom confidence of the force of nature 
formerly betrayed to negligence and irregularity ; and that super- 
fluity of strength , which was at once their boast and their snare , 
has often, in the latter part of life, no other eftect than that it 
continues them long in impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, however, always blessings in themsel- 
ves, and to be acknowledged with gratitude to him that gives them; 
since they are, in their regular and legitimate effects, productive 
of happiness, and prove pernicious only by voluntary corruption or 
idle negligence. And as there is little danger of pursuing them 
with too much ardour of anxiety , because no skill or diligence can 
hope to procure them, the uuceitaiiity of their intluence upon our 
lives is mentioned, not to depreciate their real value, but to repress 
the discontent and envy to which the want of them often gives 
occasion in those -who do not enough suspect their own frailty, nor 
consider how much loss is the calamity of not possessing great 
powers, than of not using them aright. 

Of all those things that make us superior to others, there is 
none so much within the reach of our endeavours as riches , nor 
any thing more eagerly or constantly desired. Poverty is an evil 
always in our view, an evil complicated with so many circumstances 
and vexation, that every man is studious to avoid it. Some degree 
of riches is therefore required, that we may bo exempt from the 
gripo of necessity; when this purpoce is once attained , wen^^turally 
wish for more , that the evil which is regarded with so much hor- 
ror , may bo yet at a greater di.stanco from us ; as he that has 
once felt or dreaded the paw of a savage , will not be at rest till 
they are parted by some barrier, which may take away all possi- 
bility of a second attack. 

To this point , if fear bo not unreasonably indulged , Cleobulus 
would, perhaps, not refuse to extend his mediocrity. But it almost 
always happens, that the man who grows rich, changes his notions 
of poverty, states his wants by some new measure, and from flying 
the enemy that pursued him, bends his endeavours to overtake 
those whom he sees before him. The power of gratifying his ap- 
petites increases their demands ; a thousand wishes ^rowd in upon 
him, importunate to be satisfied, and vanity and ambition open 
prospects to desire, which still grow wider, as they are more 
contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds; an eagerness for 
increase of possessions deluges the soul, and wq sink into the gulfs 
of insatiability, only because we do not sufficiAtly ifonsider, that 
all real need is very soon supplied, and all real danger of its in- 
vasion easily precluded ; that the claims of vanity , being without 
limits , must bo denied at last ; and that the pain of repressing 
them is less pungent before they have been long accustomed to 
compliance. ^ 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon those who are eminent for 
their riches, will not think their condition such as that he should 



hazard his quiet , and much less his virtue , to obtain it. For all 
that great wealth generally gives above a moderate fortune , is 
more room for the freaks of caprice, and more privilege for ignor- 
ance and vice , a quicker succession of flatteries , and a larger 
circle of voluptuousness. 

There is one reason seldom remarked, which makes riches less 
desirable. Too much wealth is very frequently the occasion of po- 
verty. lie whom the wantonness of abundauco has once softened , 
easily sinks into neglect of his aftairs ; and ho that thinks he can 
afford to be negligent , is not far from being poor, lie will soon 
bo involved in perplexities, which his inexperience will reader un- 
surmountable ; ho will fly for help to those wliose interest it is 
that he should bo more distressed, and will be at last torn to pieces 
by the vultures that always liovcr over fortunes iu decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a long continuance 
of drought , Hamet and Kaschid , two neighbouring shepherds , faint 
with thirst , stood at the common boundary of their grounds , with 
their flocks and herds panting round them, and in extremity of 
distress prayed for water. On a sudden the air was becalmed, the 
birds ceased to chirp , and the flocks to bloat. They turned their 
eyes every way, and saw a being of mighty stature advancing 
through the valley, whom they knew upon his nearer approach to 
be the Genius of Distribution, in one band he hedd the sheaves 
of plenty , and in the other the sabre of destruction. The shep- 
herds stood trejnbliug, and would have retired before him; but he 
called to them with a voice g(mtle as the breeze that plays in the 
evening among the spices of Sahara; „Fly not from your benefactor, 
^children of tlio dust! 1 am come to oiler you gifts, which only 
„your qmi folly can make vain. You here pray for water, and 
„watcr I will bestow; let me know with how much you will be 
5 , satisfied ; speak not rashly ; consider , that of whatever can bo 
^enjoyed by the body , excess is no less dangerous than scarcity. 
„When you remember the pain of thirst , do iiot forget the danger 
„of suffocation. Now, llanict, tell me your request.' 

„0 Being, kind and beneficent/’ says llamot , „let thine eye 
„pardoii ray coufusiun. 1 entreat a little brook , which in summer 
„8hall never be dry, and in winter never overflow.” — „lt is 
„grantod,” replios tho Genius: and immediately ho opened the 
ground with his sabre , and a fountain bubbling up under their 
feet, scattered its rills over tho meadows; the flowers renewed their 
fragrance, the^treos spread a greener foliage, and the flocks and 
herds quenched their thirst. 

Then turning to Kaschid, the Genius invited him likewise to 
offer his petition. request,” says Kaschid, „that thou wilt turn 
„the, Ganges through ray grounds, with all his waters, and all 
»their inhabitants.” Hamet was struck with tho greatness of his 
neighbour’s se^timeAts , and secretly repined in his heart , that he 
had not made the same petition before him; when the Genius spoke, 
^Kash man, bo not insatiable! remomber , to thee that is nothing 
^which tfeou canst not use ; and how are thy wants greater than 
flthe wants of Hamet?” Kaschid repeated his desire, and pleased 
himself Vith the mean appearance that Hamet would make in the 
presence of the proprietor of the Ganges The Genius then retired 
towards the river, and the two shepherds stood waiting the event. 
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As Easchid was looking with contempt upon his neighbour , on a 
sudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they found by the 
mighty stream that the mounds ot the Ganges were broken. The 
flood rolled foward into the lands of Easchid , his plantations were 
torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was swept away before it* 
and a crocodile devoured him. 

(Bamhler)* 

Minim the Critic. 

SATURDAY, June 9, 1759. 

Criticism is a study by which men grow important and formidable 
at a very small expense. The power of invention has been con- 
ferred by nature upon few , and the labour of learning those sciences 
which may by more labour be obtained , is too groat to be willingly 
endured; but every man can exert such judgment as he has upon 
the works of others; and he whom nature has made weak, and 
idleness keeps ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the name 
of a Critic. 

1 hope it v^ill give comfort to great numbers who are past^ing 
through the world in obscurity, when 1 inform them how easily 
distinction may bo obtained.. All the other powers of literature are 
coy and haughty, the must be long courted, and at last are not 
always gained ; but criticism is a goddess easy of access and forward 
of advance, who will meet the slow, and encourage the timopous; 
the want of meaning she supplies with words, and the waAt of 
spirit she recompenses with malignity 

This profession has one recommendation peculiar to that 

it gives vent to malignity without real mischief, genius was 
ever blasted by the breath of critics. The poison which, if con- 
fined , would have burst the heart , fumes away in empty issues , 
and malice is set at ease with very little danger to merit. The 
Critic is the only man whoso triumph is without another’s pain, 
and whose greatness does not rise upon another’s ruin. 

To a study at once so easy and so reputable, so malicious and 
SO harmless, it cannot be necessary to invite my readers by along 
or laboured exhortation; it is sufficient, since all would be Critics 
if they could, to shew by one eminent example that all can be 
Critics if they will. 

Dick Minim , after the common course of puerile studies , in which 
he was no great proficient, was put apprentice to a brewer, with 
whom he had lived two years, when his uncle died in the city, 
and left him a large fortune in the stocks. Dick had for six months 
before used the company of the lower players , of whom he had 
learned to scorn a trade, and, being now at liberty to follow his 
genius, he resolved to be a man of wit and humour.^ That be might 
be properly initiated in his new character , he frequented the coffee- 
houses near the theatres, where he listened very diligently, day 
after day , to those who talked of language and sentiments , and 
unities and catastrophes, till, by slow degrees, he began to think 
that he understood something of the stage, and hoped i4 time to 
talk himself. \ 

But he did not truaft ^a^j^ach to natural sagacity as wholly to 
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neglect the help of books. When the theatres were shut , he retired 
to Richmond with a few select writers , whose opinions he impressed 
upon his memory by unwearied diligence; and, when ho returned 
with other wits to the town, was able to tell, in very proper 
phrases, that the chief business of art is to copy nature; that a 
perfect writer is not to be expected, because genius decays as 
judgment increases; that the great art is the art of blotting; and 
that , according to the rule of Horace , every piece should be kept 
nine years. 

Of the great authors ho now began to display the characters, 
laying down as an universal position, that all had beauties and 
defects. His opinion was, that Shakespeare, committing himself 
wholly to the impulse of nature, wanted that correctness which 
learning would have given him; and that Jonson, trusting to learnr 
ing , did not sufficiently cast his eyes on nature. He blamed the 
stanzas of Spenser, and could not bear the hexameters of Sidney, 
Uenhara and Waller ho held the first reformers of English numbers ; 
and thought that if Waller could have obtained the strength of 
Denham, or Denham the sweetness of Waller, there had been 
nothing wanting to complete a poet. He often expressed his com- 
raisi^rlition of Dryden’s poverty, and his indignation at the age 
which suffered him to write for bread; he repeated with rapture 
the first lines of „A11 for Love”, but wondered at the corruption of 
taste which could bear any thing so unnatural as rhyming tragedies. 
In Otway ho found uncommon powers of moving the passions, but 
was disgusted by his general negligence , and blamed him for making 
a conspirator his hero; and never concluded his disquisition , without 
remarking how happily the sound of the clock is made to alarm 
the audience. Southern would have been his favourite, but that he 
mixes Comic with tragic scenes, intercepts the natural course of 
the passions, and fills the mind with a wild confusion of mirth and 
melancholy. The versification of Kowo he thought too melodious 
for the stage, and too little varied in different passions. He made 
it the great fault of Congreve, that all his persons wero wits, and 
that he always wrote with more art than nature. He considered 
„Cato” rather as a poem than a play, and allowed Addison to bo 
the complete master of allegory and grave humour, but paid no 
great deference to him as a critic. He thought the chief merit 
of Prior was in his easy tales and lighter poems, though ho allowed 
that his ^Solomon” had many noble sentiments elegantly expressed. 
In Swift he discovered an inimitable vein of irony , and an 
easiness which all would hope and few would attain. Pope he was 
inclined to degrade from a poet to versifier, and thought his numbers 
rather luscious than sweet. He often lamented the neglect of „Ph8edra 
and Hypolitus” , and wished to see the stage under better regulations. 

These assertions passed commonly uncontradicted ; and if now 
and then an ojuponent started up , he was quickly repressed by the 
sufirages of the company , and Minim went away from every dispute 
with elation of heart and increase of confidence. 

He now grew conscious of his abilities, and began to talk of 
the present state of dramatic poetry ; wondered what had become 
of the ^omic genius which supplied our ancestors with wit and 
pleasantry , dnd why no writer^ could bo found that durst now ven- 
ture beyond a farce. He saw no reason, for thinking that the vein 
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of humour was exhausted , since we live in a country where liberty 
suffers every character to spread itself to its utmost bulk , and which, 
therefore, produces more originals than all the rest of the world 
together. Of tragedy he concluded business to be the soul, and 
yet often hinted that love predorai nates too much upon the modern 
stage. / 

Ho was now an acknowledged critic, and had his own seat in 
a coffee-housse, and headed a party in the pit. Minim has more 
vanity than ill nature, and seldom desires to do much mischief; he 
will perhaps murmur a little in the oar of him that sits next him, 
but endeavours to intluenco the audience to hivour, by clapping 
when an actor exclaims, „Yo gods!’^ or laments the misery of his 
country. 

By degrees ho was admitted to rehearsals; and many of his 
friends are of opinion , that our present poets are indebted to him 
for their happiest thoughts: by his contrivance the bell was rung 
twice in Barbarossa, and by his persuasion the author of Cleono 
concluded his play without a couplet; for what can be more absurd, 
said Minim, than that part of a play should be rhymed, and part 
written in blank verse? and by what acquisition of faculties is the 
speaker, who never could find rhymes before, enabled to rhyme at 
the conclusion of an act? 

He is the groat investigator of hidden beauties, and is particu- 
larly delighted when he finds „the sound an echo to the sense.” 
He has read all our poets with particular attention to this delicacy 
of versification, and wonders at the supineness with which their 
works have been hitherto perused, so that no man has found the 
sound of a drum in this distich: 

„Whcn pulpit, drum ecclesiastick , 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick:” 

and that the wonderful lines upon honour and a bubble have hith- 
erto passed without notice : 

^Honour is like the glossy bubble, 

Which cost philosophers such trouble; 

Where, one part crack’d, the whole does fly, 

And wits are crack’d to find out why.” 

In these verses, says Minim, we have two striding accommoda- 
tions of the sound to the sense. It is impossible to utter the first 
two lines emphatically without an act like that which they describe 
bubble and trouble causing a momentary inflation of the cheeks by 
the retention of tlie breath , which is afterwards forcibly emitted , 
as in the practice of blowing bubbles. But the greatest excellence 
is in the third lino, which is cruck'd in the mid^Jo to express a 
crack, and then shivers into monosyllables. Yet has this diamond 
lain neglected with common stones, and among the innumerable 
admirers of Hudibras, the observation of this superlative passage 
has been reserved for the sagacity of Minim. 

idler. 
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SATURDAY, June 15, 1759. 

Mr. Minim hdd now advanced himself to the zenith of critical 
reputation; when he was in thej)it, every eye in the boxes was 
fixed upon him: when he entered Jjis cotfee-house , he was surrounded 
by circles of candidates, who passed their noviciate of litera- 
ture under his tuition; his opinion was asked by all who had no 
opinion of their own, and yet loved to debate and decide; and no 
composition was supposed to pass in safety to posterity, till it had 
been secured by Minim’s approbation. 

Minim professes great admiration of the wisdom and munificence 
by which the academies of the Continent were raised; and often 
wishes for some standard of taste, for some tribunal, to which 
merit may appeal from caprice, prejudice, and malignity, lie has 
formed a plan for an academy of criticism , where every work of 
imagination may bo read before it is printed, and which shall 
authoritatively direct the theatres what pieces to reject , to exclude 
or to revive. 

Such an institution would , in Dick’s opinion , spread the fame 
of English literature over Europe , and make London the metropo- 
lis of elegance and politeness , the place to which the learned 
and ingenious of all countries would repair for instruction and im- 
provement , and where nothing would any longer bo applauded or 
endured that was not conformed to the nicest rules , and finished 
with the highest elegance. 

Till some happy conjunction of the planets shall dispose our 
princes or ministers to make themselves immortal by such an aca^ 
demy , Minim contents himself to preside four nights in a week in 
a critical society selected by himself, where he is heard without 
contradiction, and whence his judgment is disseminated through 
the great vulgar and the small 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, he declares loudly 
for the noble simplicity of our ancestors, in opposition to the petty 
refinements and ornamental luxuriance. Sometimes ho is sunk in 
despair, and perceives false delicacy daily gaining ground, and 
sometimes brightens his countenance with a gleam of hope, and 
predicts the revival of the true sublime. He then fulminates his 
loudest censures against the monkish barbarity of rhyme; wonders 
how beings that protend to reason can bo pleased with one line 
always ending like another ; tells how unjustly and unnaturally 
sense is sacrificed^ to sound; how often the best thoughts are mangled 
by the necessity of confining or extending them to the dimen- 
sions of a couplet; and rejoices that genius has, in our days, 
shaken off the shackles which had encumbered it so long. Yet he 
allows that rhyme may sometimes be borne , if the lines be often 
broken, and the pauses judiciously divorsilied. 

From blank vdrse he makes an easy transition to Milton , whom 
bo produces as an example of the slow advance of lasting roputa- 
tion. Milton is the only writer in whose books Minim can read 
for ever without weariness. What cause it is that exempts this 
pleasure fr#m satiety he has long and diligently inquired , and be- 
hoves it to consist in the perpetual variation of the numbers , by 
which the ear is gratified and the attention awakened. The lines 
that are commonly thought lugged and unmusical^ he conceives 
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to have been written to temper the melodious luxury of the rest, 
or to express things by a proper cadence ; for he scarcely finds a 
verse that has not this favourite beauty : he declares that he could 
shiver in a hot-house when he reads that. 

„the ground 

Burns frore , and cold performs th’ oftect of fire 
and that , when Milton bewails his blindness , the verse , 

„So thick a drop serene has quench’d these orbs,” 

has, he knows not how, something that strikes him with an ob- 
scure sensation like that which he fancies would be felt from the 
sound of darkness. 

Minim is not so confident of his rules of judgment as not very 
eagerly to catch new light from the name of the author. He is 
commonly so prudent as to spare those whom he cannot resist, 
unless, as will sometimes happen, he finds the public combined 
against them. But a fresh pretender to fame ho is strongly inclined 
to censure , till his own honour requires that ho commend him. 
Till he knows the success of a composition, he intrenches himself 
in general terms ; there are some new thoughts and beautiful pas- 
sages, but there is likewise much which he would have advised the 
author to expunge. He has several favourite epithets, of which he 
never settled the meaning , but which are very cornmodiously applied 
to books which lie has not read , or cannot understand. One is 
manly ^ another is dry ^ another another fiimsy ; some- 

times he discovers delicacy of style, and sometimes meets with 
strange exijressions. 

He is never so great, or so happy, as when a youth of promis- 
ing parts is brought to receive his directions for the prosecution 
of his studies. He then puts on a very serious air ; ho advises the 
pupil to read none but the best authors, and, when ho finds one 
congenial to his own mind, to study his beauties, but avoid his 
faults 5 and , when he sits down to write , to consider how his fa- 
vourite author would think at the present time on the present oc- 
casion. He exhorts him to catch those moments when he finds his 
thoughts expanded and his genius exalted , but' to take care lest 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature. Ho holds 
diligence the mother of success ; yet enjoins him with groat earnest- 
ness , not to read more than he can digest , and not to confuse his 
mind by pursuing studies of contrary tendencies. He tells him, 
that every man has his genius , and that Cicero could never be 
a poet. The boy retires illuminated, resolves to follow his genius, 
and to think how Milton would have thought : and Minim feasts 
upon his own beneficence till another day brings another pupil. 

Idler. 

t' 

The Vanity of Human Wishes, in Imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal. ') 

Lot Observation with extensive view, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru : 

Kcmark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

See ^otes at the end of the book. 



And watch the busy scenes of crowded life; 

Then say, how hope and fear, desire and hate, 5 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 

Where wav’ring man, betray’d by vent’rous pride, 

To tread the dreary paths without a guide , 

As treach’rous phantoms in the mist delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good; 10 

How rarely reason guides the stubhorn choice. 

Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice; 
How Nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d, 

When Vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 

Fate wings with cv’ry wish th’ afflictive dart , 15 

Each gift of nature , and each grace of art ; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows , 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 

Impeachment sto[)s the speaker’s pow’rful breath. 

And restless fire precipitates on death. 20 

But , scarce observ’d , the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold ; 

Wide wasting pest ! that rages unconfin’d , 

And ci’owds with crimes the records of mankind : 

For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 25 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws; 

Wealth heap’d on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys. 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let llist’ry tell where rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the madded land, 30 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sword , 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 

Low sculks the hind beneath the rage of power , 

And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 

Untouch’d his cottage, and his slumbers sound, 35 
Though Confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wild heath , and sings his toil away. 

Docs envy seize thee : crush th’ upbraiding joy ; 
Increase his riches , and bis peace destroy ; 40 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

The rustling brake alarms, and quiv’ring shade; 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 

One shews the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet stilt one gen’ral cry the skies avails , 45 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care , 

Th’ insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Ojice more , Democritus , arise on earth , 

With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 50 

See motl^ life in modern trappings dress’d , 

And feed with varied fools th’ eternal jest : 

Thou who could’st laugh where want enchain’d caprice. 
Toil crush’d conceit , and man was of a piece ; 

Where wealth , unlov’d , without a mourner dy’d ; 55 

And scarse a sycophant was fed by pride; 

Where ne’er was known the form of mock debate , 



Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwieldy state; 

Where change of fav’rites made no change of laws, 

And senates heard before they judg'd a cause ; 60 

How would’st thou shako at Britain’s modish tribe; 

Dart the quick taunt , and .edge the piercing gibe ? 
Attentive truth and nature to descry , 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye , 

To thee were solemn toys , or empty show , 65 

The robes of pleasure and the veils of woe : 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 

Whoso joys are causeless , and whose griefs are vain. 

Such was the scorn that fill’d the sage’s mind, 
Renew’d at ev’ry glance on human kind : 70 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 

Search ev’ry state , and canvass ev’ry pray’r. 

Unnumber'd suppliants crow’d Preferment’s gate. 
Athirst for wealth , and burning to be great ; 

Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call, 75 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On ev’ry stage the foes of peace attend, 

Hate dogs their flight , and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope , the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 80 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies , 

To growing wealth the dedicator flies. 

From ev’ry room descends the painted face , 

That hung the bright palladium of the place ; 

And, smok’d in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 85 

To better features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now no more we trace in ev’ry line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine: 

The form distorted , justifies the fall , 

And detestation rids th’ indignant wall. 90 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal , 

Sign her foes’ doom , or guard her fav’rites’ zeal ? 
Through Freedom’s sons no more remonstrance rings, 
Degrading nobles , and controlling kings ; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 95 

And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity , see Wolsey stand , 

Law in his voice , and fortune in his hand : 100 

To him the church , the realm , their pow’rs consign , 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine , 

Turn’d by his nod the stream of honour flows , 

His smile alone security bestows ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow’r^, 105 
Claim leads to claim, and pow’r advances pow’r; 

Till conquest unresisted ceas’d to please. 

And rights submitted , left him none to seize. 

At length his sov’reign frowns — the train of stata 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 110 
Where’er he turns, he meets a stranger’s eye, 
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His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state , 

The golden canopy, the glitt’ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 115 

The liv’ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress’d. 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings., 120 
Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 

Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolscy’s end, be thine? 

Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 

For, why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 125 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 

Why but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow , 

With louder ruin to the gulphs below? 

What gave great Yillicrs to th’ assassin’s knife, 

And fix’d disease on Harley’s closing life ? 130 

What murder’d Wentworth, and what exil’d Hyde, 

By kings protected , and to kings ally’d ? 

What but their wish indulg’d in courts to shine, 

And pow’r too great to kco[), or to resign? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 

Resistless burns the tever of renown , 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gown: 

O’er Bodlcy’s dome his future labours spread, 

And') Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 

Are these thy views ? Proceed , illustrious youth, 

And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 

Yet , should thy soul indulge the gen’rous heat 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat; 

Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray. 

And pour on misty Doubt resistless day; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose delight , 

Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright; 

Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain , 

And Sloth elfuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart. 

Nor claim the triumph of a letter’d heart ; 

Should no disease thy torpid veins invade , 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free. 

Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee: 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from Letters, to be wise; 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail. 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 

See nations, slowly wise, and meanly just, 

') Ther# is a tradition , that the study of friar Bacon , built on an arch 
?ver the bridge, will fall when a man greater than Bacon shall pass under 
To prevent so shocking an accident, it was pulled down many years 

since. 
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To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life , and Galileo’s end. 

Nor deem , when Learning her last prize bestows. 165 
The glitt’ring eminence exempt from foes ; 

See, when the vulgar ’scape, despis’d or aw’d. 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud. 

From meaner minds though smaller fines content , 

The plunder’d palace, or sequester’d rent ; 170 

Mark’d out by daug’rous parts, he meets the shock. 

And fatal Learning loads him to the block : 

Around his tomb lot Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 175 

The ravish’d standard, and the captive foe, 

The senate’s thanks, the Gazette’s pompous tale. 

With force resistless o’er the bravo prevail. 

Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d, 

For such the steady Romans shook the world; 180 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine , 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhino; 

This pow’r has praise that virtue scarce can warm , 

Till Fame supplies the universal charm. 

Yet Rea.son frowns on War’s unequal game, 185 

Where wasted nations raise a single name; 

And mortgag’d states their grandsires’ wreaths regret. 
From age to age in everlasting debt; 

Wreaths which at last the dear-bouglit right convoy. 

To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 190 

On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride. 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Cliarles decide; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 195 
Unconquer’d lord of pleasure and of pain; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field; 

Behold surrounding kings their pow’r combine. 

And one capitulate, and one resign; 200 

Peace courts his hand , but spreads her charms in vain ; 
„Think nothing gain’d he cries , till nought remain , 
„On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 

„And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

The march begins in military state, 205 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realm of Frost; ^ 

He comes , nor want nor cold his course delay ; 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide l^ultowa’s day: 210 

The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shews his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose , and slaves debate. 

Biit did not Chance at length her error mend ? 
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Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival raonarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destin’d to a barren strand , 

A petty fortress , and a dubious hand : 220 

He left the name , at which the world grow pale, 

To point a moral , or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 

From Persia’s tyrant to Bavaria’s lord. 

In gay hostility and barb’rons pride , * 225 

With half mankind embattled at his side , 

Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey , 

And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 

Attendant Flatt’ry counts his myriads o’er , 

Till counted myriads soothe his pride no more; 230 
Fresh praise is try’d till madness fires his mind, 

The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind, 

New pow’rs are claim’d, new pow’rs are still bestow’d, 
Till rude Resistance lops the spreading god; 

The daring Greeks deride the martial show , 235 

And heap tlieir valleys wdth the gaudy foe; 

Th’ insulted sea with humbler thoughts he gains , 

A single skiff to s[)oed his flight remains ; 

Th’ incumber’d oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast, 
Through purple billows and a lloating host. 240 

The bold Bavarian , in a luckless hour , 

Tries the dread summits of Ciesarcan pow’r. 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sees defenceless realms receive his sway; 

Short sway ! fair Austria spreads her mournful charms. 245 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms; 

From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise; 

The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 

With all the sons of ravage crowd the war; 250 

The baffled prince , in honour’s Hatt’ring bloom 
Of hasty greatness, finds the fatal doom; 

His foes’ derision , and his subjects’ blame , 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 

Enlarge my life with multitude of days! 255 

In health , in sickness , thus the suppliant prays : 

Hides fr?)m himself his state, and shuns to know , 

That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o’er , impatient to destroy , 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : 2G0 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour , 

The fruit autumnal , and the vernal flow’r ; 

With listless eyes the dotard views the store , 

He views , and wonders that they please no more ; 

Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 265 
And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

Approach , ye minstrels , try the soothing strain , 

Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of pain : 

No sounds , alas ! would touch th’ impervious ear , 



Though dancing mountains witness’d Orpheus near ; 270 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeble pow’rs attend , 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue , 

Perversely grave , or positively wrong. 

The still returning tale, and ling’ring jest, 275 

Perplex the fawning niece and pamper’d guest , 

While growing hopes scarce awe the gathering sneer , 

And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear 5 

The watchful guests still hint the last offence; 

The daughter’s petulance , the son’s expense , 280 

Improve his heady rage with treach’rous skill , 

And mould his passions till they make his will. 
Unnumber’d maladies his joints invade , 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade; 

But unextinguish’d Av’rice still remains , 285 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains; 

He turns , with anxious heart and crippled hands , 

His bonds of debt , and mortgages of lands ; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 200 

But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an ago exempt from scorn or crime 
An age that melts in unperceiv’d decay , 

And glides in modest innocence away; 

Whose peaceful day Boncvolenco endears, 295 

Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers; 

The gen’ral fav’rite as the gcn’ral friend : 

Such age th^re is , and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune llings , 

To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings ; 300 

New sorrow rises as the day returns , 

A sister sickens , or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier , 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear ; 

Year chases year , decay pursues decay , 305 

Still drops some joy from with’ring life away; 

New forms arise , and different views engage , 

Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage , 

Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 310 

But few there are whom hours like these a'v^ait , 

Who set unclouded in the gulphs of Fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch should the search descend , 

By Solon caution’d to regard his end , 

In Life’s last scene what prodigies surprise , 315 

Fears of the brave , and follies of the wise ! 

From Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of dotage ^ow , 
And Swift expires a driv’ller and a show. 

The teeming mother , anxious for her race , 

Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 320 

Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring ; 

And Sedley curs’d the from that pleas’d a king. 

Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 



Whom Pleasure keeps too busy to be wise; 

Whom joys with soft varieties invito, 325 

By day the frolic, and the dance by night; 

Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 

And ask tho latest fashion of the heart ; 

What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall save, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave? 330 
Against your fame with fondness hate combines, 

The rival batters , and the lover mines. 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls, 

Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls; 

Tir’d with contempt , she quits the slipp’ry reign, 335 
And Pride and Prudence tgike her seat in vain 
In crowd at once, where none the pass defend. 

The harmless freedom , and the private friend. 

The guardians yield , by force superior ply’d , 

To Int’rest, Prudence; and to Flatt’ry, Pride. 340 
Here Beauty falls betray’d, despis’d, distress’d, 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 345 

Eoll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

Must no dislike, alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies? 

Enquirer, cease; petitions yet remain 
Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem lloligion vain. 350 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heav’n the measure and the choice. 

Safe in his pow’r , whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r; 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er ho gives, he gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 

For love , which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith , that , panting for a happier seat , 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat: 

These g^ods for man the laws of Heav’n ordain, 

These goods he grants , who grants tho pow’r to gain ; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

1728—1774. 

A more special attention is due to Goldsmith, whom Thackeray 
calls: „the most beloved of English writers’^ and whose epitaph by 
Johnson : — „There w^as liardly any kind of writing which he did 
not attempt, and there was not one which ho did attempt to which 
he failed to do honour,” is not exagoratcd. 

Oliver Goldsmith was born at Pallas, Longford, Ireland. Ilis 
father was the good Doctor Primrose in i/te Vicar of Wakefield^ 
who two years after Oliver’s birth removed his family to Lissay, 
the original of Auhitrn in the Deserted VUlaije. Hero the parson 
brought up his eight children; and loving all the world, fancied 
all the world loved him. 

By the assistance of a benevolent uncle , Oliver was enabled to 
enter the University of Dublin in the humble quality of a sizar. 

In Dublin he was idle, penniless and fond of pleasure. - The 

earlier part of his life is an obscure Jind monotonous narrative of 
ineffectual struggles, and of wanderings through Holland, France, 
Germany and Switzerland, and even to Pavia — for the most part 
on foot, the traveller subsisting by the aid of his dutc and the 
charity given to a poor scholar. In 1756 ho returned home, and 
for eight years was struggling with famine, sometimes as a chemist’s 
shopman in London; sometimes as an usher in boarding-schools, 
the drudge of his employers , and the butt and laughing-stock of 
the pupils; sometimes as a practitioner of medicine among the 
poorest population; and more generally as a miserable and scantily 
paid booksellers-hack. 

In this character ho wrote schoolbooks, talcs for children, pre- 
faces, indexes, and reviews of books; and contributions to the 
Monthly, Critical, and Lady’s Review, the British Magazine, and 
other periodicals. 

In this period however he composed some of his most charming 
works: the Letters from a Citizen of the Worlds the plan of which 
was imitated from Montesquieu’s „Lettrcs Pcrsancs” ; Life of Beau 
Nash; and a gracefully-narrated Jllslonj^ of England. 

It was in 1764 that the publication of the Traveller^ the plan of 
which was sketched out when the author was wandering as a beg- 
gar in Switzerland , formed the commencement of hfs fame, and was 
followed in 1770 by the j)eserted Village^ as a companion poem. 

In 1765 appeared The Vicar of Wakefiehf and in 1767 his first 
comedy The Good Na lured Man^ followed in 1768 h'g History of 
Home, and in 1773 was acted his best comedy, which still keeps pos- 
session of the stage, She Stoops to Conquer or The Mistakes of a Night, 

Goldsmith had now risen from the obscurity tef which ho had 
been condemned and became one of the most admired and popular 
authors of his time. He was now in the receipt of an income which 
for that time , and for the profession of letters might have been 
accounted splendid; but his improvidence kept him plunged in debt, 
and ho was always anticipating his receipts, so that ho continued 
to be the slave of booksellers. Thus appeared in rather rapid sue- 
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cession his History of England, History of Greece, and History 

of Anitnated Nature, 

In 1774 his career was terminated. He was suffering from a 
painful and dangerous disease, aggravated by disquietude of mind 
arising from the disorder of his affairs, and relying upon his know- 
ledge of medicine, ho imprudently persisted in employing a violent 
remedy against the advice of his physicians. 

The Traveller; or a Prospect of Society. *) 


HOME-LOVE. 

Kemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by the lazy Scheld , or wandering Po ; 

Or onward , whore the rude Carintliian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts tlio door ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies , 5 

A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 

Where’er 1 roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravcird fondly turns to thoe : 

Still to my brother turns , with ceaseless pain , 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 10 

INVOKES A BLESSING ON HIS BROTHER. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend , 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend; 

Blest be that spot , where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire: 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 15 

t. 'Hie hxzij Scheld. It flows north-west through France and Bei'^ium , 
and entei's the Norlli Sea by two mouths -- the East and the West Scheldt. 
Us length slow and sluggish. 

"2 \Vaiidcyin(/ Po. Tlio Fo has a very iciiidiit:/ coio'se. 

3, 4. Carinihia a part of the old kingdom of Illyria. The inhabitants 
are rough, indolent, and superstitious, (loldsinitb visited Carinthia in 
1755, \Vith resj)ect to this visit, Mr. Forster says: ‘In Earinthia tln^ inci- 
dent occurred with wliich his famous couplet has too hastily reproached 
a people, wlien , sinking wdth fatigue, after a long day’s toilsonn^ walk, 
he was turned from a peasant’s hut at which he implored a lodging.’ 

5. Camjjania is probably derived from caitqjus , a plain, in allusion to 
the level nature of tlie country. The poet, alludes to the Ctimpatpio-di- 
Uotna. The pUiin , which is aliout sixty miles in greatest length, is of a 
gloomy and desolate appearance. Here and there are seen I lie ruinous 
remains of lonely towers; but tliere are no villages and very few bouses, 
and, except at sowing and reaping lime, not a labourer is to be found, 

7 10. ‘The farther 1 travel 1 feel the pain of separation whth stronger 

force; those ties that bind me to my native country and yon, are still 
unbroken. By every remove I only drag a greater length oi chain.’ 

Tl. Eternal^ blessings, ifcc. In full: Mag eternal ble.ssiiigs crown riiy 
earliest fi iend , and mag guardian saints attend , &c. 

') ‘The Traveller, or A Trofipect of Society, was first sketched out by 
the author during a tour in Europe, gn‘eat part of which he performed 
on foot, and in circuinslaiices which afforded liim tin; fullest, means of 
becoming acquainted with the most numerous class in society, peculiarly 
termed the people. The date of the first edition is 1704. It begins in the 
gloomy mood natural to genius in distress when wandering alone, — 

„ Remote , unfriended , melancholy , slow” ’ — Aikin* 
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And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d , 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail , 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; 20 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food , 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

THE RESTLESS DISPOSITION OF THE POET. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 

Impeird , with steps unceasing, to pursue 25 

Some fleeting good , that mocks me with the view ; 

That , like the circle bounding earth and skies , 

Allures from far , yet , as I follow , flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 30 

E’en now , where Alpine solitudes ascend , 

I sit mo down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And , plac’d on high above the storm’s career , 

Look downward where a hundred realms appear; 

Lakes , forests , cities , plains extending wide , 35 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

23. Me is ill the objective case j,n)vcrned by the verl) leads ^ 29. Thus: 
My fortune leads me, A’c. 

23-30. Paraphrased. Hut for me - - to whom late lias allotted no such 
pleasures, — who am spendiri}' the best of my days in restless wander- 
ings, — who am urged constantly to follow some retreating happiness, 
that shines in prospect only to mock me, and, like the line of the hori- 
zon, tempts me with the appearance of something stationary, yet as 1 
advance towards it moves so much farther away , — for me destiny has 
appointed a lonely pilgrimage through regions wliere there is not a spot 
that I can call my own 

2i- Spent is a participle, used as an adjective, delining prime of life, 
Thus: My prime of life beimj spent in wandering and care. 

23. Impelled f a past participle attributive to }ne , 2;>. 

27. The circle, &c. The horizon is that circle in the heavens which 
hounds the eiew on all sides , and which is greater or less as the observer 
is more or less elevated from the surface of the earth. The circle gets 
no nearer, nay it appears to recede, as one advances. 

30 , &c. , After an affectionate and regretful glance to the peaceful seat 

of fraternal kindne.ss, and some expressions of self-pity , the poet sits down 
amid Alpine solitudes to spend a pensive hour in meditatirtg on the state 
of mankind. He lind.s that the natives of every land regard their own 
with preference ; whence he is led to this proposition , - that if we im- 

partially compare the advantages belonging to different countries , we shall 
conclude that an equal portion of good is dealt to all the human race. 
He further supposes, that every nation, having in view one peculiar spe- 
cies of happiness, models life to that alone; whence this favourite kind, 
pushed to an extreme, becomes a source of peculiar evils. ^To exemplify 
this by instances, is the business of the subsequent descriptive part of the 
piece.’' — Aikin. 

32. Sit me down. ‘To s'd me down, toi.s^Y him down, to sit them down, 
equivalent to 1 scat mijself , ifrc. , are familiar phrases used by good writers, 
though deviations from strict propriety.’ — Webster. 

Examples: — ,He sat him down at a pillar’s base.’ — Byron. 

‘They sat them down to weep.’ — Milton. 

The pronoun me is here used reflectively. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Whou thus Croation’a charms around combine , 

Amidst the store, should thankl(3ss pride repine? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain? 40 

Let schooL taught pride dissemble all it can , 

Those little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he , whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown’d, 45 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round; 

Ye lakes , whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 

Ye bending swains, that dross the flowery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine : 

Creation’s heir, the world is mine! 50 

WHERE CAN UARPINESS BE FOUND ? 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure , counts , recounts it o’er ; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill , 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards arc wanting still: 

Thus to my broiist alternate })assions rise , 55 

Pleased witli each good that lloaven to man supplies : 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the Jioard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish , amidst the scene , to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign’d , GO 

Whore my worn soul , each wandering hope at rest , 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below , 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shuddering tenant of the friged zone G5 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas , 

And his long nights of revelry and case ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine , 70 

Basks in the glare , or stems the tepid wave , 

And thani:s his gods for all the good they gave. 

in. And wiser he izi and lie is wiser. 

51 — G"2. Paraphrased, While some lonely miser, having come to view 
his treasures , stoops to examine his money, and counts it over and over 
again, the heaps as they follow one after another delight him more and 
more; yet still he repines because he never thinks be has enough. In 
like manner tv^o different ft‘elings actuate my heart by turns: I receive 
with pleasure each benefit that Providence bestows on man; but often 1 
am forced to sigh and weep, when I see how small is the arnourit of 
human happiness; and often 1 look around with the desire of (huling some 
habitations of true bliss, where my wearied spirit, ceasing to pursue any 
distant oliject of hope, may enjoy the happiness of seeing others happy. 

59. Tl^ order is: And 1 often wish to find, amidst the scene, some 
spot consigiiel to real happiness, where my worn soul, each wandering 
hope hemy at rest, may gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

U7. Treasures, Whales , seals , walruses , <S;;c. 
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Such is the patriot’s bo^t , where’er we roam , 

His first;, best country, over is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries wo compare, 75 

And estimate the blessings which they share , 

Though patriots Hatter , still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good , by Art or Nature given , 

As different nations makes their blessings oven. 80 

THE OOdDJIfilSS OF GOD. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour^s earnest call ; 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky-crcstcd summits frown , 85 

These rocks , by custom , turn to beds of down. 

From Art more various are the blessings sent — 

Wealth , commerce , honour , liberty , content ; 

Yet those each other’s power so strong contest , 

That either seems destructive of the rest. 90 

Where wealth and freedom reign , contentment fails , 

And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every state to one loved blessing prone. 

Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends , 96 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

Till , carried to excess in each domain , 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes , 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies: 100 

Here for a while my proper cares resign’d , 

Hero let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 

Like you neglected shrub at random cast , 

That shades the steep , and sighs at every blast. 

81. Alike adverb im)difyia^^ kind. 

S3, 8i, In full: Tlit^ peasant is as well sup})lied with food on Idra’s 
cliffs a.s [he is ?vcH inqqdied , on Ariio’.s shelvy side. 

81. ‘Goldsmith’s allusion is probably lo Hydra, or Idr^, a rocky isiflnd 
in the Grecian Archipelago, six miles off the coast of xVrgolis. The island 
is little more than a sterile rock, the iidiabibuits being entirely dependent 
on trade and commerce. On a rock so utterly barren as scarcely to pre- 
sent on its whole surface a speck of verdure, rises, in dazzling whiteness 
and beauty , this singularly interesting city.’ 

84. The valley of the Arno , noted lor its fertility , has long been 
regarded as the garden of Italy. Shdrtj means rocky. 

8(>. The peasant sleeps soundly on the mountain sid#; — the rocks, 
in time , become to him a comtorlable resiing-pla.ee. . ' 

87. The order is: (a) The bleH.sing.s sent from art, viz, wealth, com- 
merce, honour, liberty, content, - are more various, (h) yet these 
contest each other’s power so strongly, (c) that either seems destructive 
of the rest. • 

91. The poet does not question the advantages of liberty and prosper- 
ity, but he moralises on their attendant ills — 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails,’ 
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ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 

Far to tho right where Aponnine ascends , 105 

Bright as tho summer , Italy extends ; 

Its uplands sloping dock the inoniitain’s side , 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 

While oft some temple’s mould’ring tops between, 

With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 110 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast , 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different, climes wore found, 

That proudly rise , or humbly court the ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 115 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die: 

These hero disporting own the kindred soil , 

Nor ask luxuriance from tho planter’s toil ; 120 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand , 

To winnow fragrance round tho smiling land. 

But small tho bliss that sense alone bestows , 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 125 

Man seems tho only growth that dwindles here. 

Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 

Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain; 

Though grave , yet trifling ; zealous , yet untrue ; 

And even in penance planning sins anew. 130 

lOo -liir). 'Jtahj is the first cuuiitry llial comes under review. Its general 
laiidscape is painted by a few characteristic strokes . and the felicity of 
its climate is displayed in appiopriate imagery. TJie revival of arts and 
coiiiiiierce in Italy, and tiieii .suh.seqmmt decline, are next touched upon; 
and hence is dt*rived tlio present disposition of the yjoople-- easily pleased 
with splendid trilles, tlie wrecks of their former graiideui’; and sunk into 
an eiifeehled mural and intellectual chara,(d.er , reducing them to the level 
of children.’ 

l().a— IIU. Paraphrased. The distant range of the Apennines on my right 
marks the direction in which the sunny region of Italy lies; tlie moun- 
tain’s side is adorned witli sloping fields, and with woods ri.sing in grace- 
ful rows one ahovo another, as seats in a llicatre ; while here and there 
the cruinhling tops of some old lem|)le add a solemn grandeur to the scene. 

11)8. The sides of the Aptm nines were formeilv clothed with forests. 
These have been^cut down in the most wasteful manner, and the loss of 
them has brought nuicli evil on the land. 

111. Could . , . breast. xVn adverbial sentence to irere blest. The order 
is: The sons of Italy were .surely blest -if Nature's bounty could satisfy 
the breast. 

115. Blooms. Blossom is a dialectical form of the word from the same 
root {bloma). hJloom, is a liner and more delicate efflorescence even than 
blossom; thus tii« bloom, hut not the blossom, of the cheek. 

117- perfumes , odours. 

118. Vernal lives; that is lasting during the spring, 

118. But ~ only. 

121. Gelid, froiii (L.) gelidus , from gelo , to freeze, mean.s cold. 

122. To iviuHow , cM’c. to scatter or spread fragrance. Win no tv from (L.) 
^i^anno , n*om vannus , a fan, means to separate and drive off the chaff 
from grain by means of wind. 

128. Though ^ 00 /’, luxurious; though submissive, vain. 
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All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaver behind; 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 

When commerce proudly flourish’d through the state; 

At her command the palace learnt to rise, 135 

Again the long-falPn column sought the skies ; 

The canvas glow’d, beyond ev’n Nature warm, 

The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form : 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 

Commerce on other shores display’d her sail; 140 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave , 

But towns unmann’d , and lords without a slave : 

And late the nation found , with fruitless skill , 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 145 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 

From these the feeble heart and long-fallen mind , 

An easy compensation seem to And. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d , 

The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade; 150 

Processions form’d for piety and love , 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled , 

133, 134. The most important commercial cities of Europe, in former 
times, were Genoa, V’enice, and Pisa. 

135. Venice, Genoa, Florence, Pisa, and other cities, contain 
magniheent palaces and private editices Several of them are built entirely 
of marble, and the others are ornamented with marble poi'lals and columns. 

138. Thomson, wlien .speakin^^ of sciilpture , says; -- 

‘From the brute rock it called the breathinj^^ form.’ 

140. Speaking of the rise and the decay of Venice, Rogers says: 

'Thus did Venice rise , 

Thus flourish , till the unwelcome tidings came , 

That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
From India , from the region of tiie sun , 

Fragrant with spices — that a way was found, 

A cliaiiriel opened , and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another. 4'iien she felt 
Her strength departing.’ — Rogers's Jtalg, 

144. Its former , Ac. 'In short, the state resembled one of tho.se bodies 
bloated with disease, whose bulk is only a symptom otcits wretchedness: 
their former opulence only rendered more impotent.’ 

144. Plethoric, unhealthily large. 

140. ‘Rome possesses innumerable remains of noble ediflees, marbles, 
and sculptures which were the work of former ages — grand and beauti- 
ful even in their ruins,’ 

150. ‘Where in the midst of porticoes , proce.s.sions , and cavalcades, 
abbes turn shepherds ; and sheplierdesses without .sheep gjjidulge the inno- 
cent divertimenti\ 

1.^3. 'Either Sir Joshua Reynolds, or a mutual friend who immediately 
communicated the story to him , calling at Goldsmith’s lodgings, opened 
the door without cerenioiiy , and discovered him not in meditation, or in 
the throes of poetic birth, but in the boyish oftice of teaching a favourite 
dog to sit upright upon its haunches , or, as it is commonly .Stfld, 
Occasionally he glanced his eyes over his desk , and occasiorially shuoK 
his finger at the unwilling pupil, in order to make him retain his position; 
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The sports of children satisfy the child; 

Each nobler aim , repress’d by long control , 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 

While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway. 

Defac’d by time, and tottering in decay, 160 

There in the ruin , heedless of the dead , 

The shelter- seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

And , wondering man could want the larger pile , 

Exults , and owns his cottage with a smile. 

SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS. 

My soul, turn from tliem ; turn we to survey 165 

Where rougher climes a nobler race dis^ilay , 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread : 

No product here the barren hills afford , 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword; 170 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array , 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 

No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast , 

while on the pnge Ixdore him was written that couplet, with the ink of 
tliC second line still wet, from the description of Italy: 

‘„By sports like tliese are all their cares beguiled, 

The sports ot children satisfy the child.” 

Hd, 162. Rogers, in his description of Rome, says: — 

’Now all is chang<‘d ; and here, as in the wild, 

The day is sihuU , dreary as the night ; 

None stirring, save the herdsman and his herd, 

Savage alike.’ 

1()5“'238. ‘Fi'om tliese he turns with a sort of disdain , to view a no- 
bler race, hardened by a rigorous elimat<‘, and by the necessity of una- 
l)atiug toil. These are the Swiss, who liiid , in the equality of their con- 
dition, and their igiioi'aiice of other modes of life , a source of content 
which remedies the natural evil of their lot. There cannot he a more 
delightful picture than the poet has drawn ol the Swiss ]ieasaiit, going^ 
forth to his moi'iiiiig’s labour , and returning^at night to the bosom of 
domestic happiness, it sufticently accounts for that paln'ot passion for 
which they liave ever been celebrated , and wliich is liere (hjscrihed in 
lines that reach the heart , and is illustrated ]>y a lioauliful simile. Rut 
this state of life Jias also its disadvantages, 'file sources of enjoyment 
being few , a vacant listlessness is apt to creep upon the breast ; and if 
nature urges to throw this off by occasional bursts of pleasure, no stimulus 
can reach the purpose but gross sensual dohauch. Tlieir morals , too , 
like their enjoyments , are of a coarse texture ; some sterner virtues hold 
bi^h dominion in tiieir breast , but all the gentler and more retined qua- 
lities of the heart, which soften and sweeten life, are exiled to milder 
climates.’ 

J7(). Jjiit — ex5bpt. 

■17^. May is the gay season for the fields, and the eye is delighted, 
wherever it falls , by something full of beauty. 

but the climate of Switzerland is such as to retard the growth of vege- 
tation; for winter extends his reign even till May. 

,^173. Zephyr. An agreeable wind, blowing geptly from the westward, 
the poets personify Zephyrus, and make him the most mild and gentle 
all the sylvan deities; 

‘Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes.’ — MlUout 
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Yet still , even hero , content can spread a charm, 175 
Redress the clime , and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the peasant’s hut , his feast though small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head , 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 180 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting , fits him to tlie soil ; 

Cheerful at morn , he wakes from short repose , 185 

Breasts the keen air , and carols as he goes ; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep , 

Or drives his vent’rous ploughshare to the steep; 

Or seeks the don where snow- tracks mark the way , 

And drags the struggling savage into day. 190 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
. His children’s looks , that brighten at the blaze ; 

While his loved partner , boastful of her hoard , 195 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too some pilgrim , thither led , 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart. 

Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 200 

And ev’n those ills that round his mansion rise, 

Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 

18G. Breasts. A similar use of this word is to be found in .Shakespeare ; 

'Breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him.’ — Temjjest. 

' Breast haj the lofty surge.’ - Hennj V. 

187. .‘The best manner to draw up Ihe finnjf prei/.' 

187. Trolls, from troell, a wheel, a reel. Among anglers , means 

to fish, as for pikes, with a rod whose line runs on a wheel or pulley. 

189. Where — in which. 

189. 190. (lliamois and other wild animals are hunted on the mqun- 
tains; and of beasts of prey, the hear, the wolf, and lynx: the last is a 
powerful creature of the cal kind, yellowisli-red in colour, with very large 
green eyes , and sharply pointed ears. 

190. ‘Drive the reluctant savage into the toils.’ 

191. Every labour helny .sped or finished. * 

192. He sits Jeim down. See note to 92, 

197. Thither led in led thither. ^ , 

198. Nightly bed; Hint is the bed that the pilyrim yets for the night, 
used for the kindness tliat grants the bed. 

199. His native .... impart. The word ivhicJi must be supplied. ^ 

200. The Swi.ss are remarkable for their zealous attachment to tiui 
liberties of their country. 

209. Shed, a mean Jiovel , for cottage. 

291. And dear that MU = and that hill ia dear. 
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And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 206 
Clings close and closer to the mothers’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d ; 

Their wants but few , their wishes all confined, 210 
Yet let them only share the praises due ; 

If few their wants , their pleasures are but few : 

For ev’ry want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest : 

Whence from such lands ea<di pleasing science flies, 215 
That first excites desire , and then supplies ; 

Unknown to them , when sensual pleasures cloy , 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy ^ 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 

Cutch every nerves , and vibrat('. through the frame. 220 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 

Unquench’d by want , untann’d by strong desire ; 

Unfit for raptures , or , if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a- year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 225 

Till , buried in debauch , the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow; 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; 

For, as refinermmt stops, from sire to son 
Uiialter’d, unimproved, the manners run; 230 

And love’s and tVienrlship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 235 

Through life’s more cultur’d walks, and charm the way, 
These, fiir dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

FRANCE AND THE FRENCU. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 240 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease 

205- 8. A strong attacliinent to homo is one of the characteristic quali- 
ties of the Swiss. 

210. Their wants, c^'c In full: Their wants are Imt few, and all their 
wishes are confined or limited. 

220. (Udeh and rihrafe. Supply that before each of these })redicates. 

289 - 280. ‘To th(^ more genial climate of France the tiaveller next 
l epairs . and in^a very pleasing rural picture ho introduces himself in the 
capacity of musician* to a village parly of dancers beside the murmuring 
Loire. The leading feature of this nation he represents as being the love 
c‘f praise; which i)assion , while it inspires sentiments of honour, and a 
desire of pleasing, also al'fords a free course to folly , and nourishes vanity 
f^nd ostfntalion. The soul, accustomed to depend for its happiness on 
foreign applause , shifts its ju inciplcs with the change of fashion , and is 
a stranger to the value of self-approbation.’ 

^39. Kinder skies a more genial climate. 
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iPleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 

How often have I led thy sportive choir. 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire? 

Where shading elms along the margin grew , 245 

And, freshen’d from the wave, the zephyr flew; 

And haply , though my harsh touch , faltering still , 

But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill; 

Yet would the village praise ray wondrous power, 

And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 250 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gcstic lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burthen of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 255 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away: 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 

For honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 260 

Hero passes current ; paid from hand to hand , 

It shifts in splendid traffic round the land ; 

From courts to camps , to cottages it strays , 

And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 

They please , are pleased ; they give to get esteem, 265 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies , 

It gives their follies also room to rise ; 

For praise too dearly loved , or warmly sought , 

Enfeebles all internal strength of thought; 270 

And the weak soul , within itself unblest , 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here , with tawdry art , 

215 — 250. ‘I had some knowledge of music wilh a tolerable voice, and 
now turned what was once my amusement into a present means of snl)- 
sistence. I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among 
such of the French as were poor enough to he vei-y merry; for 1 ever 
found them sprightly in ])roporti()n to their wants. Whenever 1 ajjproached 
a peasant’s house toward night-fall, 1 played one of my most merry tunes ; 
and that procured me not only a lodging, l)iit subsistence for the next 
day.’ — The Viear of Wttkeftehl. 

25)5. Gei<tic: legendary: relating to such tales as those of the Gesta 
B.omanorum. 

255. These thoughtless realms display so blest a life: their world, 
thus idly busy rolls away. Those ai ts are theirs that endear mind to mind 
(for) honour forms Uie social temper here; liononr that praise passes cur- 
rent here which real merit gains (or) uhiGi even imaginary worth obtains, 

257. 'Theirs is a possessive [)rononii , |)hn‘al mmiher, nominative case 
after are. Some would call it a personal pronoun, possissive case , gover- 
ned by the noun arts , understood. Theirs is clearly a fv^ord that stands 
for their and the noun, arts. 

275. Tawdry; very tine and showy in colours , without taste or elegance, 

275 — 2H0. Paraphrased: Hence, in this country , ostentation, with its 
paltry attempts at finery, strives to obtain the worthless praises of tin' 
Ignorant. Here vanity shows her forward airs, and embroiders ♦her mean 
clothing with shining tinsel. Here pi’ide, oppressed by poverty, deprives 
herself of daily comforts, that she may he enabled once a year t() make 
the vain glorious display of one grand feast. The mind , disregarding the 
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Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 

Here vanity assumes her pert grimace , 275 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 

The mind still turns whore shifting fashion draws, 

Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 280 

HOLLAND. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies , 

Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 

Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 

Whore the broad ocean leans against the land. 

And , sedulous to stop the coming tide , 285 

Lift the tall rampire’s artifical pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore; 290 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale. 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 295 

A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign , 

And industry begets a love of gain. 300 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings , 

Are here display’d. Their much-loved wealth imparts 
Convenience , plenty , elegance , and arts ; 

But view them closer , craft and fraud appear , 305 


substantial worth of its own sincere approval , is over j^mided by the 
changing dictates of fashion. 

27r*. Her pert (fvimaev An example of personification, 

'2Hh- iHt). ‘The strong contrast to this national character is sought in 
BoUand; a mosf graphical description of the scenery presented by that 
singular country introduces the moral jioi’traiture oi the people. From 
tbe nece.ssity of unceasing labour, induced by their peculiar circumstances, 
[i habit of industry lias licen formed, of which the .natural consequence 
is a love of gain. The possession of exuberant wealth has given rise to 
the arts and conveniences of life; but at the same time has introduced a 
crafty, cold, and mercenary temper, which .set's everything, even liberty 
dselt , at a pric§ How different, exclaims the poet, from their Belgian 
ancestors! how different from the present race of Britain!’ — Not over 
flattering indeed. 

Deep because the surface is generally below sea-level. . 

‘And view the ocean leaning on the sky.’ ~ Dri/den. 

P'l’ unremitting in their exertions; assiduous. 

iflnnpirc is the same as rampart. Here it means artificial 
thrown exjdains 2Hl. 

Industrious habits. Sobriety, cleanliness, economy, industry, and 
perseverance. 
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E’en liberty itself is barter’d here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies , 

The needy sell it , and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants , and a den of slaves , 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves ♦ 310 

And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 

Rough , poor , content , ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow: 315 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

BRITAIN AND FRERDOM. 

Fired at the sound , my geuius spreads her wing , 

And flics where Britain courts the western spring : 

Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride 

And brighter streams than famed Ilydaspes glide : 320 

There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on every spray ; 

Creation’s mildest charms are there combin’d, 

Extremes are only in the master’s mind! 

Stern o’er each bosom reason holds her state, 325 
With daring aims irregularly great; 

300. Fjven libertij. It was told in England ihat^^^|»very was pormiitLH 
in Holland and that children were sold l»v their parents. 

312. Lukes. Wretches dull as tlnar lakes arc .dull, 

312. The current hehef in Enjiland is, that the Dutch are phlegmatir 
dull in their ^nmeral (tenicanoiir , and of a ^ravo and heavy appearance. 

317—3112. To Britain, then, h(‘ tui’ns, and begins with a slight »ketcl 
of the country, in which, lie says, the mildest charms of creation an 
combined. 

‘Extremes are only in the master's mind.’ 

He then draws a very striking picture of a stern , thoughtful , iiidepeii 
dent freeman, a creature of reason, unfasliiom-d hy the common forni: 
of life, and loose from all its ties; and this lu' gives as the i‘e])resentativ< 
of the English character. A society formed hy such unyielding self-depeu 
dent beings will naturally he a, scene of violent political contests, aiK 
ever in a ferrmmt with i)aity. And a still worse fate awaits it; for tin 
ties of nature, duty, and love, failing, the lictilious bonds of wealth am 
law must he em])loye<l to liold together such a reluv.lant association 
whence the time may come, tliat valour, learning, and patriotism ma^ 
all be levelled in one sink of avarices These are the ills of freedom; bu 
the poet, who would only i-opiess to .secure, goes on to deliver his idea; 
of the cause of such mischiefs, wliich he seems to place in the usurpation! 
of aristocratical upon regal authority; and with gr(‘at energy he expresses 
his indignation at the oppressions the poor sutler from petty tyrants.^ 

3hk Latvn, a clear place, is the same word as ami coincide! 

with plain, an open clear })lace ; an open space between woods. Tin 
word laicn is generally applied to a spaci^ of ground covered with grass 
generally in front of, or around, a house or mansion. 

319. Arcadia one of the divisions of Uie Poloponnesus. Ancient an( 

modern poet.s have described Arcadia as the land of peace, innocence 
and patriarchal manners. , ® 

320. Jlijdaspes, Ihe luodei n Jhelani , is one of the rivers oftliePunjau 
On the banks of this river took place the liattle between Alexander tin 
Great and Porus. 
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Pride in their port , defiance in their eye , 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs , a thoughtful band , 

By forms unfashioii’d , fresh from Nature’s hand , 330 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul , 

True to imagined right , above control , 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan , 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine , Freedom , thine the blessings pictured here, 335 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 

Too blest , indeed , were such without alloy , 

But foster’d even by Freedom , ills annoy ; 

That independence Britons prize too high , 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie; 340 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone , 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown ; 

Here by the bonds of nalure feebly held , 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d ; 

Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 345 

Keprest ambition struggles round her shore , 

Till , over -wrought , the general system feels 
Its motions stop , or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As Nature’s tics decay , 

As duty, lovQ, and honour fail to sway, 350 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 

Still gather: strength , and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to these alone , 

And talent sinks , and merit weeps unknown ; 

Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 355 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms. 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 

Where kings have toil’d , and poets wrote for fame , 

One sink of level avarice shall lie , 

And scholars , soldiers , kings , unhonour’d die. 360 

.3.‘]5— IJ48. Pai'a])lirased : To Ihee, ( ) FnMM.lorn , holon^ the hlcssiiij's I 
have named; with tlieii ar(‘ to Ix^ found those (hdi^^'htlnl things , so fascin- 
niing and endearing to the mind, 'fhon woiddst he too blest, indeed, if 
thou hadst sucdi good unalloyed willi ill; hut there are liurttul evils cn- 
cournged even 4)y freedom, 'fhe teiding of independence whieli Britons 
cherish too strongly, makes om* man keep aloof from another , ;ind breaks 
the bond of friemlly union. The lonlling in the spirit of setf-sufticiency 
lives 1.0 Iiiinselt, recognising nom* of (hose innfnal obliguilitnis which unite 
niankiml , and make life Ijappy. In this land the ties of nature ha ve slight 
power; one mind opposes another with a mutual rejection of opiidons; 
commotions are kindled, political parties make uproar hecaiise they have 
not their own way, and all round llie land the ambitious stiive to attain 
l>ower, until tlm gmneral machine, too violently wrought, either comes to 
n slop, or has its wheels s(‘t on (ire willi the tierce agitation. 

345— d48- 4t is cxtiaunely diflicidt to induce a number of free beings 
io cooperate for their imilual benelit; every possible advantage will neces- 
i^nrily i)e sought, and every attempt to procure it must he attended with 
n new Ifrinentation.’ 

5i8. Frenz}/ firr. In full: frenzy fo tire, See. 

For this the worst zn And this is not tlu; worst. 

359. One sink nz like one sink. 
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Yet think not , thus when Freedom’s ills I state , 

I mean to flatter kings , or court the great : 

Ye powers of truth , that bid my soul aspire , 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire; 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 365 
The rabble’s rage , and tyrant’s angry steel ; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt , or favour’s fostering sun ; 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure , 

I only would repress them to secure : 370 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil; 

And all that Freedom’s highest aims can rcacli, 

Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 

Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, 375 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

0 then how blind to all that truth requires 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 

Calm is my soul , nor apt to rise in arms , 

Except when fast approaching danger warms; 380 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 

Contracting regal power to stretch their own; 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom, when themselves are free; 

Each wanton judge now penal statutes draw, 385 

Laws grind the poor, and ricli men rule the law; 

The wealth of climos, where savage nations roam. 

Pillaged from slaves, to purchase slaves at home; 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear olf reserve, and bare ray swelling heart; 390 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

THE rOOK ARE DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES. 

Yes, Brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 

When first ambition struck at legal power; 

.381, 38^2. ‘It is not yot decided in politics whether the diminution of 
kingly power in England lends to incia^ase the happiness oi- freedmii of 
the people. Foi* my own part, from seeing the Ixid effects of the tyranny 
of the great in those jepnhlic^an .slates that preh^nd to he f)’e(* , 1 cannot 
help wistiing that oui- imuiaia'lis /nay still he allowed to enjoy the j)OWer 
of conh-olling the enci (uichments of the great at liorne.’ 

383, 3Ht. ‘As the lioinan senators, by slow and imperceptible degrees, 
became masters of tlie people, yH still llatfcred ilteni wiih^fx show of free- 
dom^ ivhile thnnselvrs only irere free ^ so is it possible for a l)ody of men, 
while they stand up for privileges, lo grow into an exuberance of power 
themselves, and the i)uh]ic become actually dependent, while some of its 
individuals only govern ’ 

38.0.383 ‘Numerous penaL laws grind every rank of the pe/mle, and 
chiefly those least able to resist oppression — the poor.’ ® 

386. ‘What they may then expect may he seen by turning our eyes to 
Holland. Genoa, or Venice, where the laws yoreni (he poor ^ and ihe rnh 
govern the laws' — Vicar of Wakefield, 
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And thus polluting honour in its source, 395 

Gave wealth to sway' the mind with double force. 

Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 

Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore? 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste; 400 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train , 

And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 

In barren solitary pomp repose? 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call, 405 

The smiling long-frequented village fall? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes beyond the western main; 410 

Whore wild Oswego spreads her swamps around , 

And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound? 

E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways; 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 415 
And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim 
There , while above the giddy tempest flies , 

And all around distressful yells arise. 

The pensive exile, bending with his foe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 420 

Oasts a long look where England’s glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathise with mine 

HAPPINESS IS IN THE MIND. 

Vain , very vain , my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind ; 

Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 425 
To seek a good each government bestows? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 430 
• 

398. Ore lor money. 

399. Seen rr hdve we not seen. 

401. Seen opulence, iVi’C The eonstriiclioii is: Have we not, seen opu- 
lence, to maintain her j^randeur, lead stern depopulation in her train? 

405, &'c. In this portion of the poem may be traced tlie germ of the 
‘Deserted Village.’ 

409. ‘Downward they move, a melancholy hand, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand.’ — 

Deserted Village, 

409. ‘And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 

^ For seats like these beyond the western main.’ — 

Deserted Village, 

411. Oswego, The Hirer Oswego, the outlet of Oneida Lake, flows NW. 
through the state of New York into Lake Ontario. 
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Still to ourselves in every place consigned. ’ 

Our own felicity we make or find: . ' ^ 

With secret course, which no loud stdrras anijoy , 

Glides the smooth current of dohiesiic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonising ' 4*55' 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damiens’ bed of- steel, 

To men remote from power but ratdy , kndwti.> 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our Qwn^ . 


THE LAKISTS. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

1770—1850. 


The founder of the so-called Lake-School of poetry, was born at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland on the 7th of April. In his ninth 
year he Avas sent to a scliool at llawkshcad , in the most pictur- 
esque district of Lancashire, where the scholars, instead of living 
under the same roof with a master, were boarded aroijng the vil- 
lagers. They were at liberty to roam over the surrounding country 
by day and night, and Wordsworth largely availed himself of this 
privilege. 


•Wl - S. The concluding' ci^dit liiu's, with I ho exception of tlic Iasi coup- 
let hut one as well as lino i-JO wero wi’il.lcn by Dr. Johnson. 

4lir>. /yo/’c'.s* iron croini. (h'oigc' ainl liUke Dnsa wci e two hrotliers who 
Iiendod an insiirrc'clion of (lie pt'asaiits against the fliin^j^ui'ian nobles in 
lot:). Thoy coininiltfMl ^i-oat rnicllies, and wero dofeated on sevoral 
occasions. They w('re at len<^U» sulaluc(l; when (leoi’i^o and his hrotluM’ 
Luke w('re lake'll prisoners. (hM)i'^e (not Luk(') iindorwont tln.‘ torture of 
the rod-liot iron crown, as a pnnishincnt for allowing' himself to ho pro- 
claimed kiiJ^' of llun; 4 aiy by the ndiollion.s jioasants. ih? was placed, in 
doiision, on a Ihrono, willi a crown on his head and a sceptro in his 
hand, all of lod-liot iron: while still alive his veins were opened, and 
Luke was forced to drink the blood that 11ow(m;1 from them. 

‘In the tra^'edy of Hotlinair, KVil , this puni.shment is inti-oduced : 


Aj^'ain : 


„Fjx on thy master’s head rny hfirniiKj croirn." 

„Was adjudg’d 

To have his head scar'd with a hurnhuj crotvny 


The Earl of Atliol , who was execuled for the nnirder of James 1., king 
Scotland, was previous to his dcatli crowned wiih a In^, iron.’ Shakes- 
peare, in Diehard tlie Third, makes Anne l)iich(‘.ss of Gloucester say -- 


^Oh , would to God that tlie inclusive verge 
Of g(dd(*u metal lhat must round my lirow . 

Were I'ed-liot stci'l, to .‘^oar me to the brain!’ — Act iv. st\ 1. 


Damiens' hed of sfeef. Dohert Francois Damiens was put to death 
with revolting liarharity, in. the year 1757, for an attenipt to assassinate 
Louis XV. The piniishment inllicted on him was iiorribl^: The hand by 
whicli h(‘ attoTiifited tln^ murder was hnrned at a .slow tii'O, and the tlesliy 
parts of his body were then tijin o(f by piiici'rs, to make him declare hi.s 
accomplices, ‘d’he inventions to form the ])ed on whicli lie lay (as the 
wounds on his legs prevenled his standing), tliat his health might in no 
shape l>e affected, equalled what a ix'fining tyrant would have isought to 
indulg(‘ his own luxury.’ 

Tom Davies, in a letter to Granger, says lhat Goldsniitli meant the rack 
by the ‘bed of steel.’ , 
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The relisji for the beauties of creation, to which he mainly owes 
his place amng' poets ,> was early manifested and rapidly developed. 
In his llth. Year hi^ father^died,' and the poet was sent to St. John’s 
College Cambridge ’ in 1787 , where he spent his time chiefly in 
the study ‘of the. Iflaglish poets, and in the ordinary amusements ol 
the University. After taking his degree in 1791 he went over tc 
Franco* where"' for " a time ho eagerly embraced the ideas of the 
wildest champions of liberty in that country. 

His first poems are the Defier ip lice Shetchefi penned at Orleans 
and Blois, and were followed by Guilt and Sorrow; or ^ Incidents 
upon Salisbury Plain. It was al)out 1791 that the poet received a 
legacy of £ 900 , which , as his llawkhead training had inured him 
to cottage board and lodging, by temperance and economy enabled 
him to indulge in his heart’s disire and devote himself entirely 
to poetry, living with his sister in a picturesque neighbourhood. 

His tragedy Borderers proved a failure, but gained him a 
friend in its tirst critic colrridoe. 

It was in 1798 when the two friends starting upon a tour in 
Germany, to furnish funds for the journey, published their Lyrical 
Ballads, 

After several removals in England between 1798 and 1813, at last 
Wordsworth went to Ilidal Mount. 

It was from liis residence in this district that he and his friends 
Coleridge , Southey , De Quiiicey , and Wilson , received the name 
of the Lake School. No more absurd misnomer was ever given, for 
instead of forming a school, an expression which clearly implies a 
close resemblance between the men, or at least between their works , 
there never were three writers more entirely diflerent from each 
other in the frame and structure of their minds, or in the style 
of their composition, than Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. •) 

in 1799 ho commenced The Prelude being a metrical autobio- 
graphy , not published in full till after his death. 

In 180iJ he received a considerable accession of fortune which 
enabled him to marry his beloved Mary Hutchinson, his sister’s 
friend. After an interval of five years he gave to the world two 
new volumes of Poems which contained the Sony at the Feast of 
Brouyham Castle., and many more of his choicest pieces, with his 
first Sonnets. 

His great work, The Excursion appeared in 1814. Tliis is a 
fragment of a projected great moral epic, discussing and solving 
the mightiest ^questions concerning God, nature and man , our moral 
constitution, our duties, and our hopes. An old Scottish pedlar, 
a country clergyman, and a disappointed visionary are continuously 
and sublimely reasoning on the destinies of man , though properly 
speaking it is Wordsworth, who is reasoning always and alone. 

In 1815 appeared The White Doe of Ry Is tone., the only narrative 
poem of an y^ length which Wordsworth ever wrote. 

Peter Bell was published in 1819 and followed by the Waggoner., 
neither of which poems was successful. 

After the death of Scott and Byron , the Lake poet’s fame became 


’) I soon found that the style of Coleridge and myself would not assimi- 
late. Wordsworth quoted by Hev. Alex, Dyce, 
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firmly established. On the death of Southey in 1839* he was made 
Poet Laureate. He died on April 23, 1850, when he had just 
completed his eightieth year. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

1772—1834. 

Coleridge was born at Otter y St. Mary, in Devonshire, October 
21 , 1772. 

He was left an orphan at an early age, and was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and after one year’s residence at the University en- 
listed in the 15th Dragoons, under the assumed name of Comber- 
backo. Being discharged , by the help of one of the officers , who had 
learned his real story , ho formed a scheme for emigrating to the 
banks of the Susquehanna in North America, and there founding 
a model republic with community of goods , in which all self- 
ishness was to be banished. He found a warm supporter in Southey, 
and other young men, but the project could not be carried into 
effect for want of funds. Then he turned his attention to literature 
and after his Fall of Robespierre (1794) of which the 2nd. and the 
3rd. act were composed by Southey, he published in 1769 a volume 
of poems. 

In 1795 ho married a sister of Southey’s wife; and contributed 
verse to a London paper. For three years he lived in Wordworth’s 
neighbourhood and contributed his share to the Li/rical Ballads, 

In 1798 his tragedy Remorse was written, and then the poet 
visited Germany, where ho studied the language and literature, and 
afterwards returned to the Lakes. 

For two years he lived in Malta and having returned , wandered 
away from the lakes in 1810 leaving his wife and children wholly 
dependent upon Southey. lie died in London July 25, 1834. 

As a critic he was the first who showed in his Lectures on 
ShakeS2)earej that the father of the English drama was not only 
the greatest genius, but also the most consummate artist that ever 
existed. 

He is famous for some wild , mystical , phantasmagoric ballads of 
which The Ancient Mariner is best known. Of the same kind are 
Ghristabel and Kabla Khan. 

His translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein is said to*‘surpass even 
the original. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

1774—1843. 

Southey was born at Bristol where his father carried on the 
business of a linen-draper. As a boy he made the acquaitance of 
every actor of merit who came to Bristol or Bath, and became fixed 
in his aunt’s opinion that there was only one thing grander 
than being a great tragic actor, and that was to bo a great author 



of ' tragedies. He was sent to Westminster at the ago of fourteen, 
and to Oxford at the ago of nineteen. 

His studies however, did not gain him a fixed place in society, 
but his talents and his industry together with an immense stock of 
learning and a careful study of excellent models enabled him to 
produce no less than one hundred and nine volumes and one hun^ 
dred and fifty articles in the Annual Review , Foreign and Quarterly 
Reviews; and many of his works have always had readers and 
admirers. 

Of his longer poems the Curse of Kehama and Roderick the Last 
of the^ Goths are generally considered the best. Of his prose works 
one lias defied rivalry, it is his Life of Nelson. The History of 
the Peninsular [Var would have l)een better known if it had not 
had to encounter the competition of Colonel JMapier’s History of this war. 

The history of his life offers a rare picture of labour and toil, 
and patiently endured poverty, of court favour and general admira- 
tion intermixed with persecution and neglect. From being a sceptic 
and a republican , ho became a firm believer in Christianity , and 
a stanch supporter of the English Church and Constitution. 

In 1813 he was appointed Poet Laureate, but it was only in 1835 
when a government pension of £ 300 a year, added to a small 
allowance of one of his friends, place him beyond the reach of want. 
During the last four years of his life, ho had sunk into a state of 
hopeless imbecility, lie died March 21st. 1843. 

The earliest of his long poems was Joan of Arc published in 
1795, followed in 1805 by J/or/or , the history of a Welsh 
prince of the 12th. century, who is represented as making the dis- 
covery of the Western World and working for the conversion of the 
Mexicans. Thalaba (1801), is an Arabian story more extravagant 
than anything in the Arabian Nights. 

Fro)n The Excursion. 

Twill Peaks of the Vhilley. 

In gonial mood , 

While at our pastoral bainiuot thus we sate 
I could not, ever and anon, forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge Peaks , 

That from some other vale peered into this. 

’Those lusty twins,’ exclaimed our host; 4f hero 
It were your lot to dwell, would soon become 
Your priced companions. — Many are the notes 
Which , in his tuneful course , the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashing shores 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert — chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they fill 
With roSring sound, that ceases not to flow, 

Like smoko , along the level of the blast , 

In mighty current; theirs, too, is tho song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fails; 

Aid, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 

Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
The thunder’s greeting. Nor have nature’s laws 
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Left them ungifted with a power to yield 

Music of finer tone; a harmony, 

So do I call it , though it be the hand. .. 

Of silence, though there be no voice; — the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 

Motions of moonlight, all come hither — touch, 

And have an answer — thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits: — there the sun himself, 

At the calm close of summer’s longest day, 

Rests his substantial orb ; — between those heights 
And on the top of either pinnacle, . 

More keenly than elsewhere in night’s blue vault. 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 

Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there: — alone 
Here do I sit and watch.’ 

Mist Opening in the Hills. 

So was he lifted gently from the ground , 

And with their freight homeward the shepherds moved 
Through the dull mist, I following — when a step, 

A single step, that freed mo from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self' withdrawn into a boundless depth 
Far sinking into splendour — without end! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold , 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars — illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 7 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified : on them , and on the coves 
And raountaiii-stoeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald turf 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky* 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapped. 
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Right in the midst, whore interspace appeared 
Of open court, an object like a throne 
Under a shining canopy of state 
Stood fixed *, and fixed resemblance were seen 
To implements of ordinary use , 

But vast in size , in substance glorified ; 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 
In vision — forms uncouth of mightiest power 
For admiration and mysterious awe. 

This little Vale , a dwelling-place of Man , 

Lay low beneath my feet ; ’t was visible — 

1 saw not , but I felt that it was there. 

That which I saiv was the revealed abode 
Of Spirits in beatitude. 

Among the Mountains. 

(Greek Divinities.) 

Once more to distant ages of the world 
Let us revert , and place before our thoughts 
The face which rural solitude might wear 
To the unenlightened swains of pagan Greece. 

— In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretched 
On the soft grass through half a summer’s day, 

With music lulled his indolent repose,: 

And , in some fit of weariness , if he 
When his own breath was silent , chanced to hoar 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless Youth , who touched a golden lute , 

And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 

The nightly hunter , lifting a bright eye 
Up towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer whp bestowed 
That timely light , to share his joyous sport : 

And hence, a beaming Goddess with her Nymphs, 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove, 

Not una^gcompanied with tuneful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or cave, 

Swept in ♦ho storm of chase; as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven. 

When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount , and thanked 
The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train. 

Might , with small help from fancy , be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The Zephyrs fanning , as they passed , their wings , 
Lacked not , for love , fair objects whom they wooed 
Wiyi gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque , 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary ago , 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 
In the low vale , or on steep mountain side ; 

The Literary Ueadek One volume edition^ 19 
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And , sometimes , intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live deer , or goat’s depending beard , — 
These were the lurking Satyrs , a wild brood 
Of gamesome Deities ; or Pan himself , 

The simple shepherd’s awe-inspiring God I 

The Moon among Trees, 

Within the soul a faculty abides , 

That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon , 

In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Kising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns, like an unconsuming fire of light, 

In the green trees; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated , by power 
Capacious and serene: — Like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful , and silent fire , 

From the encumbrances of mortal life , 

From error , disappointment — nay , from guilt ; 
And sometimes , so relenting justice wills , 

From palpable oppressions of despair,’ 

The Sea Shell. 

I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of island ground , applying to his oar 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 

To which , in silence hushed , his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 
Murmurings , whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times,' 

I doubt not , when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow , and ever*during power ; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand , 

Adore , and worship , when you know it not f 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 

— Yes, you have felt, and may not cease to feel. 
The estate of man would be indeed forlorn 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart, 
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Has not the soul , the being of your life , 

Received a shock of awful consciousness , 

In some calm season , when these loffcy rocks 
At night’s approach bring down the unclouded sky , 
To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 

A temple framing of dimensions vast , 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 
Of human anthems, — choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony, 

To glorify the Eternal I What if these 
Did never break the stillness that prevails 
Here, — if the solemn nightingale be mute, 

And the soft woodlark here did never chant 
Her vespers , — Nature fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance. The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights, 

And blind recesses of the caverned rocks 5 
The little rills , and waters numberless , 

Inaudible by daylight , blend their notes 
With the loud streams : and often , at the hour 
When issue forth the first pale stars , is heard , 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One voice — the solitary raven , flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome, 

Unseen , perchance above all power of sight — 

An iron knell I with echoes from afar 

Faint — and still fainter — as the cry , with which 

The wanderer accompanies her flight 

Through the calm region , fades upon the oar , 

Diminishing by distance till it seemed 

To expire ; yet from the abyss is caught again , 

And yet again recovered I 

SONNETS. 

The Oains of Restraint. 

Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 

And hermits are contented with their cells ; 

And students with their pensive citadels; 

Maids at the wheel , the weaver at his loom , 

Sit blithe^and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest Peak of Purness-fells , 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells ; 

In truth the prison , unto which we doom 
Ourselves , no prison is ; and hence for me , 

In sundry moods , ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot ot ground; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty , 
Should find brief solace there , as 1 have found. 

On the Beach at Calais. 

It is a beauteous evening , calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
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Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o^er the Sea : 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake , 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkest with me here , 

If thou appear untouched by solemn thought , 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year ; 

And worship's! at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when wo know it not. 

(1802). 

Composed upon Westminster bridge, Sept. 3, 180*^ 

[? 1803.] 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 

Ships , towers , domes , theatres , and temples lie 
Open unto the fields , and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw 1, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

Thought of a britoii on the Subjugation of Switzerland. 

Two Voices are there; one is of the sea. 

One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice: 

In both from age to ago thou didst rejoice , 

They were thy chosen music , Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant , and with holy glee 
Thou fought’st against him ; but hast vainly striven : 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven , 
Where not a torrent murnmrs heard by thee. « 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave , O cleave to that which still is left ; 

For , high-souled Maid , what sorrow would it bo 
That Mountain hoods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore , 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee I f. 

(1802 or 1803 f ) 

Milton , 

Written in London, September 1802. 

Milton I thou should’ st be living at this hour: 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
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Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; . 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on lite’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

The World's Ravages. 

The world is too much with us: late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little wo see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given onr hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to 'the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And arc up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 
A. Pagan suckled in a creed outworn : 

So might I , standing on this pleasant lea , 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathkl horn. 

The Throne of Death. 

Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did shroud • 

Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 

But all the steps and ground about were strown 
With sights the rueful lest that flesh and bone 
Ever put on ; a miserable crowd , 

Sick, halo, old, young, who cried before that cloud, 
‘Thou art our king , O Death ! to thee we groan.’ 
Those stefps I clomb; the mists before me gave 
Smooth way : and T beheld the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave , 

With her face up to heaven ; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 

A lovely Beauty in a summer grave ! 

• (1806 ?) 


The Shock of Bereavement. 

Surprised by joy — impatient as the Wind 
I turned to share the transport — Oh! with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent tomb. 

That spot which no vicissitude can find P 
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Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind — 

But how could I forget thee? Through what power, 
Even for the least division of an hour , 

Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss ? — That thought’s return 

Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn. 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more ; 

That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 

(1806?) 

After-Thought 

[Concluding sonnet of the series ^To the River 
Duddon,’ 1820.] 

I thought of Thee , my partner and my guide , 

As being past away. — Vain sympathies ! 

For , backward , Duddon ! as I cast my eyes , 

I see what was , and is , and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream , and shall for ever’ glide ; 

The Form remains , the Function never dies ; 

While we , the bravo , the mighty , and the wise , 

We Men , who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements , must vanish ; — be it so ! 

Enough , if something from our hands have power 
To live , and act , and serve the future hour ; 

And if , as toward the silent tomb we go , 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 

Mutability. 

From low to high doth dissolution climb , 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 
Of awfuHnotes , whose concord shall not fail ; 

A musical but melancholy chime , 

Which they can hear who meddle not with crime. 

Nor avarice, nor over- anxious care. 

Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that hear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime , 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more ; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds , but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air , «. 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time. (1822.) 

To Lady Fitzgerald , in her Seventionth Year. 

Such age how beautiful ! 0 Lady bright , 

Whoso mortal lineaments seem all refined 
By favouring Nature and a saintly Mind 



To something purer and more exquisite 

Than flesh and blood ; whene’er thou meet’st my sight , 

When 1 behold thy blanched unwithered cheek , 

Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming white , 

And head that droops because the soul is meek , 

Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I compare; 

That child of winter , prompting thoughts that climb 
From desolation toward the genial prime; 

Or with the Moon conquering earth’s misty air, 

And filling more and more with crystal light 
As pensive Evening deepens into night. (1827.) 


On the Departure of Sir Walter Seott from Abbotsford, 
for Napels. | 18 :il.] 

A trouble , not of clouds , or weeping rain , 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered , hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 

Spirits of Power , assembled there , cojnplain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 

While [Tweed, best pleased in cluinting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts , ye Mourners ! for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows , 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true , 

Ye winds of ocean , and the midland sea , 

Wafting your Cliarge to soft Parthenope! 

Past Years of Home. 


Wans fell I ‘) this Household has ’’a favoured lot. 

Living with liberty on thee to gaze , 

To watch while Morn first crowns thee with her rays. 
Or when along thy breast serenely float 
Evening’s angelic clouds. Yet ne’er a note 
Hath sounded (shame upon the Bard !) thy praise 
For all that thou , as if from heaven , hast brought 
Of glory lavished on our quiet days. 

Bountiful Son of Earth I when wo are gone 
From every object dear to mortal sight. 

As soon we shall be, may these words attest 
How oft^ to elevate our spirits , shone 
Thy visionary majesties of light , 

How in thy pensive glooms our hearts found rest. 

(Dec. k, 1842.) 


’) The Hill that rises to the south east, above Amhleside, 
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Tho Rime of the Ancient Mariner. >) 

In seven Parts. 


Part I. 


An ancient 

meetelh three gallant 
hi<lt!en to 
feast , ami 
one. 


Manner is Rii ancieiit Mariner, 


ee gallants uici , 

Me't'ainefh Stoppeth ORO of thrcG. 

^By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


Tho Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, tho feast is set: 
May’st hear the merry dim” 


He holds him with his skinny hand , 
„Thorc was a ship,” quoth he. 

„Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


liolds liiiu with his glittering eye 
The 'Wedding-Guc.st^ stood still , 

to liear his talc. 


And listens like a three years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man , 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


„Tho ship was cheered , the harbour cleared , 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk , below the hill , 

Below the light-house top. 


the*’Hhf|rsaiir!i 'lulru?- came up upon tho left, 

\vai*i with a good Avind Out of tllO SCil CamO llO ! 

and lair Avcatlicr, till . t i • i . t h 

it n;achcd the line. And hc shonc bright, and on the 
Went down into the sea. 


right 


Higher and higher every day, 

Till over tho mast at noon — ” 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his bleast, 
For hc heard the loud bassoon. 


umreth hrililri nVi"! The bride hath paced into the hall, 


lica. - 

si. but the Mariner J^ud aS a TOSO is sho I 

conlinii.*tn Ins tab’. ^ 


1) See Note, 
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Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man , 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

„And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings , 

And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow , 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe , 

And forward bends his head , 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye wo fled. 

And now there carno both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice , mast-high , came floating by , 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 


The ship drawn by a 
storm toward the south 
pole, 


Tiie land of ire, and 
of fearful sounds whejc 
no living tiling was to 
Im* seen. 


The ice was here , the ice was there , 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled , and reared and howled , 
Like noises in a swound ! 


At length did cross an Albatross , 

Through the fog it came ; 

As it it had been a Christian soul , 

Wo hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food# it ne’er had eat , 

And round and round it flow. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross jdid follow , 

And every day , for food or play , 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


Till a gri'Ul sru-hird , 
railed the Alhalross , 
eamo through the snow- 
fog. and was received 
with f;real joy and hos- 
pitality. 


And lo ! the Alliaf ross 
proveth a bird of good 
omen , and followelh 
the ship as it returned 
northward thronglj fog 
and floating ice. 


In mist or cloud , on mast or shroud , 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night , through fog-smoke white , 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 
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pit"'wykii"?iV?he pCtod save thee , ancient Mariner , 
l!men From the fiends , that plague thee thus * — 

Why look’st thou so?” — „With ray cross-how 
I shot the Albatross, 


Part II. 

The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist , and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind , 
But no sweet bird did follow , 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 


A-nd I had done a hellish thing, 
ipT(|' I lf ^"o<),i'‘illi'k'' ""'And it would work ’era woo: 

For all averred , I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they , the bird to slay , 
That made the breeze to blow I 


oJeared O.oy lu^ 1 ^1^0 God’s OWU hcad , 

the same’, anti thus The glorious Suii uprist : 
conipliccs ill tfi«) crime*. Then all averred , I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right , said they , such birds to slay , 
That bring the fog and mist. 

brcczc blew, the white foam flow, 

the Pacific Ocean, and The furrOW followed frCO I 

sails northward, even n j. i. i. 

till it reaches the Line. We wcre the first that ovor burst 
Into that silent sea. 

snddcniy'Tccai^^^^^^ brecze , tlic SRils dropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be ; 

Aiid we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea I 


All in a hot and copper sky , 

The bloody Sun , at noon , 

Right up above the mast did stand , 
No bigger than the Moon, 

Day after day , day after day , 

We stuck , nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

And the AibairoM be- Water , Water, everywhere, 

g.„. Pa avenge. J . 
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Water , water , everywhere , 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 

That ever this should be I 

Yea , slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About , about , in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water , like a witch's oils , 

Burnt green , and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue , through utter drought * 
Was withered at the root ; 

We could not speak , no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 


A Spirit had followed 
tlioni; Olio of the in- 
visihlo inhabitants of 
this planet, neither de- 
parted souls nor angels; 
concerning whom tho 
learned Jew , Josephus, 
and the Platonic Con- 
stantinopolitan, Micha- 
el Psellus , may he con- 
sulted. They are veiy 
numerous , and there is 
no climate or element 
williout one or more. 


Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, tho Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


The shipmates, in their 
sore distres.s, would 
fain throw tlic whole 
guilt on ll)C ancient 
Mariner; in sign where- 
of li)ey hang the dead 
sea-bird round his neck. 


Part III. 


There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched , and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time 1 
How glazed each weary eye , 

When looking westward , I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it sefemed a mist ; 

It moved and moved , and took at last 
A certain shape , I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it neared and neared ; 

As if it dodged a water-sprite , 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Wo coiijd nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood I 
I bit my arm , I sucked the blood , 

And cried, A sail! a Sail! 


The ancient Mariner 
beholcietli a sign in the 
element afar off. 


At its nearer approach, 
it seemeth him to ho a 
ship; and at a dear ran- 
som he freeth his speech 
from the bonds of thirst. 
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With throats unslaked , with black lips baked , 
Agape they heard me call: 

A Hash of jo> ; Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in , 

As they were drinking alL 

F(»”cnn‘i’r'ire i p ^ cHcd) sho tacks no more I 

that comes onward Hither to work US wcal , — " 

without wind or tide 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel ! 

The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Bested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

. • 

It socmctii inm imt^nd Straight the Sun was ticcked with bars, 

the skeleton of a ship. o 7 

(Heaven s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas I (thought I , and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun , 
Like restless gossaraeres ? 

as^hluH^on ’rhc"facro thosc her ribs through which the Sun 
the ‘setting Sun. Did peer , as through a grate ? 

hSr nKth-iim^^^^^^^ Woman all her crow? 

other on hoard the ske- Is that a Death? and aro there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate ? 


Like vessel, like crew! Her lips wcro red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy , 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she , 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


Death and I ih’-in- Xho uakcd hulk alongsido came, 

Death have diced for . , , . ® ’ 

the fillip's crew, and And tho twaiu were casting dice ; 

shetthc latter) winnctli j i f ft 

the ancient Mariner. 1 he game IS dono I I vo won ! I’vG won ! 
Quoth she , and whistles thrice. 


the's^^^^ Suu’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 

At one stride comes the dark; « 
With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Oflf shot tho spectre-bark. 


At^tiie rising of Uie Wo listened and looked sideways up I 
Fear at my heart , as at a cup , 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
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The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white , 
From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon , 

Too quick for groan or sigh , 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men , 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump , a lifeless lump , 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly , — - 
They fled to bliss or woo! 

And every soul , it passed me by , 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow !” 


Part IV. 

„I fear thee , ancient Mariner ! 

1 fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art Jong , and lank , and brown , 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. *) 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye , 

And thy skinny hand , so brown.” — 

„Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone , alone , all , all alone , 

Alone on a wide , wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men , so beautiful I 
And they all (fead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon •the rotting deck, . 

And there the dead men lay. 


For the last two lines of this stanza, 1 am indebted 
to Mr, Wordsworth. It was on a delightful walk from 
Nether Stowey to Dulverton , with him and his sister, 
in the autumn of 1797, that his poem was planned, and 
in part composed. 


One after atiotlier, 


ilis shipmates drop 
down dead. 


But Life-in-l)eath be- 
gins her work on tlic 
ancient Mariner. 


The Wedding-Guest 
learelli that a Spirit is 
talking to him. 


But the ancient Ma* 
liner assnreth iiim of 
tiis hoilily life, and pro- 
eei‘dt‘lh to relate his 
horrihlo iienance. 


He tlcsfiiseth the crea- 
tures of the calm. 


And envietli that they 
should live , and so 
many lie dead. 
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I looked to heaven , and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

Inclosed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea , and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


But the curse iiveth The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

for him in the eye of « i i n ' 

the dead men. NoT Tot JiOT reek did they : 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days , seven nights , I saw that curse , 
And yet I could not die. 


In his loneliness and The moving Moou Went Up the sky , 

fixedness he yearneth . , , ' 

towards thejourneying And nOWhcrO did abide I 
Moon, and thestarsthat 

still sojourn, yet still Sottly ShO WaS gOlUg Up , 


.And a star or two beside — 


move "onward and 
everywhere the blue ^ 
sky belonfjs to them , 

and is their appointcil . . .... 

rest, and their native country and their own natural homes, which they enter unannounc- 
ed, as lords tliat are certainly exjiccted , and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay , 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


By the light of the Beyoud the shadow of the ship , 

Moon he heholdetliGod's i. i 

creatures of the great 1 watchod the water-suakes ; 

calm. 


They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. * 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

Blue , glossy green , and velvet black , 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. • 


Their beauty and their 0 happy living things! no tonguo 


happiness 


He lilesseth them 
hia heart. 


Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart , # 
in And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And 1 blessed them unaware. 
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The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


Part V. 

Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck , 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wot, my throat was cold , 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams , 

And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 

J was so light — almost 
I thought that 1 had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro , and in and out , 

The wan stars danced between. 

<9 

And the coming wind did roar more loud , 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick blaik cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side ; 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag , 

A rive|^ steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 


The spell begins to 
break 


By grace of the lioly 
Mollier, the aiifieul Ma- 
riner is refreshed with 
rain. 


He heareth sounds 
and seeth strange siglits 
and commotions in tlio 
sky and the element. 


The bodies of the ship^s 
Crew are inspired, and 
the ship moves on. 
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Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
. .The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned , they stirred , they all uprose , 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange , even in a dream , 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered , the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes , 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me , knee to knee : 

The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me.” 

tut not by the souls fear thec , ancient Mariner !” 

SeirtSips " oi” o- jjBe calm, thou Wedding Guest ! 
bie^!^ not those souls that fled in pain, 

to their corses came again, 
guardian saipi. But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — they dropped their arms , 
And clustered round tlie mast; 

Sweet sounds^ rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from tij^^todies passed. 

Around ^ aroiftft , flew each sweet spund j 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again , 

Now mixed , now one by one. 


Sometimes a dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the. sea an^ air 
With their sweet jargoning t,j 

And now ’twas like all mstruments, 

Now like a lonely flute 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That make's the heaVens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a Ridden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night ^ 
Singeth a quiet tune. * 
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Till noon we quietly sailed on , ’ 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

Slowly ahd smoothly went the ship , 
Mov^ onward from beneath. 

XJqdei* the keel nine fathom deep , 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid : and it was ho 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune , 

And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun , right up above the mast , 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she gan stir , 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay , 

I have not to declare; 

But ere ray living life returned , 

I heard , and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

‘Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is this the mant 
By him who died on cross , 

With his «fuel bow he laid full ? 

The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bide^ih by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 

The othof was a softer voice , 

As soft ap honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The 'man h£^h penance done, ; 
And penance more will do.’ 

■ 


The lonesome Spirit 
from the south-pole car- 
ries on the shij) as fur 
usilieLine, in obedience 
lo the angelic troop, hut 
still requirclh venge- 
ance. 


Tlie Polar Spirit’s fel- 
low demons, the invis- 
ible inhahituftts of tlie 
element , take part in 
his wrong t and two of 
Ihenr relate, one to tliO 
other, that ]>enanOO long 
and heavy for th* an- 
cient Mariner Jjath l)wn 
accofcled the Polar 
.Spirit, who returneth 
bonlliward. 


Part VL 
First ^oioe. 

‘But tell me , tell me ! speak again , 

Thy soffc^response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing?’ 

> The Lit0iary Reader* Om volume edition* 
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Second voice. 


‘Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go ; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, seel how graciously 
She looketh down on him.' 


First voice. 


^liy drivcs on that ship so fast, 
the angelic power caus- Without or wave or wind ?’ 

eth the vessel to drive 
northward faster than 
human life could en- 
dure. 


Second voice. 


‘The air is cut away before , 
And closes from behind. 


Fly , brother , fly ! more high , more high ! 
Or we shall bo belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go , 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


The supernatural mo- 1 woko , and we woro Sailing on 
Marinir awakSl %nd ^ in a gontlc wcather : 
anew.'"''*""*' ‘Twas iiiglit, Calm night, the moon was high 

The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter, 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. t 

Tlic curse is finally And now this spell was snapt: once more 
^uated. j viewed the ocean green , 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

# . 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread , 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; ^ • 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
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But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly , sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blow. 

Oh I dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray — 

0 let me be awake, my God ! 

Or lot me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes , that shadows were , 

In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were ; 

1 turned my eyes upon the deck — , 

Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
A.nd, by the hply rood! 

A man all light , a seraph-man , 

On every corse there stood. 

This ser§ph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light: 


Th«* angelic spirits 
leave the dead bodies. 


\nd appear in their 
own forms of light. 


And the ancient Ma- 
riner belioldeth liis na- 
tive country. 



Tlip Ilnrmit 
wood , 


Approacheth 
with wonder. 
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This soraph band , each waved his hand , 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I hoard the dash of oars , 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away , 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy , 

I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in Heaven I it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I hoard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrievo my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


Part VII. 

of thf This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a tar countrce. 

He kneels at morn , and noon , and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump ; 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared ; [ hoard them talk , 

‘Why , this is strange , I trow 1 
Where are those lights so many and fair, 

That signal made but now ?’ t 

the ship ^Strange , by my faith !’ the Hermit said — 
‘And they answered not our cheer I 
The planks looked warped I and see those sails , 
How thin they are and sere I 
I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were. 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow , 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below , 

That eats the she-wolPs young.’ 
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^Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared’ — Tush on , push on !’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship , 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship , 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on , 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship , it split tho bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound , 
Which sky and ocean smote , 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams , myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 

Upon the whirl , where sank the ship , 

The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still , save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

1 moved my lips - the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took tho oars : tho Pilot’s boy , 

Who now doth crazy go , 

Laughed loud and long , and all the while 
Ilis eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! hal’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 

And now , all in my own countree , 

I stood on the ifirm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat , 

And scarcely he could stand. 

0 shrieve me , shrieve me , holy man ! 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

‘Say quick ,’ quoth he , ‘I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a#woful agony, 

Which forced mo to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 


Tlir fihif) suddenly 
sinkclli. 


Tlu' ancient Mariner 
is saved in the Pilors 
hoat. 


The ancient Mariner 
earnestly entreatelh the 
Hermit to slirieve him ; 
and the penance of life 
falls on him. 



throughout hu*’ future Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

life, an agony constrain- rru rtf ofynnv rAfnrnH* 

eth him to travel from agony rorums . 

land to land. till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden -bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer I 

O Wedding- Guest I this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to bo. 

0 sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to mo, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 

To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay! 


own'ex‘.mpie'iov/„l', It Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
revere^ncp to all thinp Xo thoO , thoU Weddiug-G uest ! 
that God made aruf „ i i .i n 

loveth. He prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, • 

He made and loveth all.” 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s doorf 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn. 


1797. 



GEORGE GORDON NOEL BYRON. 


1788 — 1824 . 

„The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme” was born in 
London , and was the son of an unprincipled profligate and a 
Scottish heiress of ancient and illustrious extraction , but of a temper 
so passionate and uncontrolled that it reached, in its capricious 
alternations of fondness and violence, very nearly to the limits of 
insanity. Her dowry was speedily dissipated by her worthless hus- 
band ; and the lady wifch her boy , was obliged to retire to Aber- 
deen , where they lived for several years in straitened circum- 
stances. The future poet inherited from his mother a susceptibility 
almost morbid, which such a kind of early training must have, 
still further aggravated. Ilis personal beauty was remarkable; but 
that fatality which seemed to poison in him all the good gifts of 
fortune and nature, in giving him „a head that sculptors loved to 
model,” afflicted him with a slight malformation in one of his feet, 
that was ever a source of pain and mortification to his vanity. 

lie was about eleven years old when the death of his grand- 
imclo, a strange, eccentric, and misanthropic recluse, made him 
heir-presumptive to the baronial title of one of the most ancient 
aristocratic houses in England. With the title ho inherited largo 
estates and the noble and picturesque residence of Newstead Abbey near 
Nottingham. Now the boy was sent first to Harrow School, and 
afterwards to Trinity College, Cambridge. At school he disting- 
uished himself by his moody and passionate character, and by the 
romantic intensity of his youthful friendships. Precocious in every- 
thing, he had already felt with morbid violence the sentiment of 
love At college he became notorious for the irregularities of his 
conduct, for his contempt of academical discipline, and for his 
friendship with several young men of splendid talents but sceptical 
principles. He was a greedy but desultory reader, and his 
imagination appears to have been especially attracted to Oriental 
history and travels. 

While at Cambridge he made his first literary attempt, in the 
publication of the Hours of Idleness. This collection was most 
severely criticised in the Edinburgh Review and the criticism throw 
Byron into such a frenzy of rage that he set about taking revenge 
in the satire EhgLish Bards and Scotch Be.vieivers. 

Byron now went abroad to travel, and visiting countries then 
little frequented, and almost unknown to English society, he filled 
his mind with the picturesque life of Greece , Turkey and the East. 

The two first cantos of Childe Harold absolutely took the public 
by storm and suddenly placed him at the summit of literary popularity. 

„/ awoke ofk morning and found myself famous^^ was his own 
remark* 

The romantic tales of Byron are so numerous that it will be 
impossible to examine them in detail. They are The Giaour j The 
Siege o^ Corinth, Mazeppa^ Parisina^ The Bride of Abydos, The 
Corsair , Lara , a sequel to the Corsair , Beppo^ The Vision of 
Judgment others. 



Of his minor poems we mention the Lament of Tasso , the Pro- 
phecy of Dante , the Dream. 

Of his dramatic works, the finest is Manfred., not so much a 
* drama as a dramatic poem , Cain , Marino Faliero, the two Fosoari, 
Sardanapalus , Werner and others. 

The longest, the most singular, and in some respects the most 
characteristic of Byron’s poems is Don Juan. 

It is next to impossible to treat of all the Turkish tales of lovo 
and battles composed between 1812 and l8i8 ; l5o many were they. 

Quite different from Byron’s Turkish tales are two very fine 
poems , whidh obtain a strong hold on the reader’s feelings : — The 
Prisoner of Chillon and The Lament of Tasso , both soliloquies. 

Childo Harold had been published at the beginning of 1812, the 
next year appeared the Ciaour and the Bride of Ahydos and in 
rapid succession a scries of poems followed, so many triumphs un- 
equalled in the history of literature. Suddenly however, while the 
admiration of his poetry continued as unanimous and cordial as 
ever, the world of fashion turned against the poet. 

At the beginning of 1815 he married a young lady of very great 
expectations, a Miss Milbanke, the only daughter of a Northum- 
berland baronet. It was not a love match on either side, for the 
lady had refused him at least once, and his proposal, when she 
did accepted him , was made on the very morning that he had 
received a refusal in another quarter. 

They had scarcely been married a twelvemonth , their only child, 
a daughter, being little more than six weeks old, when Lady Byron 
left him for ever. She never explained her motives for taking 
such a step, and Byron declared himself ignorant of having given 
any provocation. 

The poet loft England , and from thenceforth his life was passed 
uninterruptedly on the Continent , in Switzerland , in Greece and at 
Borne, Pisa, Bavenna and Yenice where he solaced his embittered 
mind with misanthropical and satirical attacks upon all that his country- 
men held sacred. Between 1818 and 1821 ho was principally resid- 
ing at Yenice and Bavenna. Here Byron hold unlawful , though not 
ignoble intercourse with the young countess Guiccioli, a beautiful 
and accomplished girl , united by a marriage of family interest with 
a man old enough to be her grandfather. In 1869 this lady pre- 
sented the reading world with a book that met with universal favour. 
In reply to the statements published for the sake of vindicating 
Lord Byron’s fame from slanders and aspersions cast on him by 
his wife , Mrs. Harriot Beecher-Stowe the author ‘of Vnde Tom's 
Cabin and other works, published in Macmillan's Magazine for 
September 19G9 a pamphlet on Lady Byron’s life and relations to 
Lord Byron. Mrs. Stowe’s pretended revelations caused a painful 
sensation throughout the literary world, and her indiscreet and unfem- 
inine accusation against the memory of the great poet, met with 
general disapprobation. * 

„The Byron Family Secret”, however, though for months atopic 
of the day and general gossip , was not satisfactorily explained. 

In 1823 Byron determined to devote his fortune and his influence 
in aid of the Greeks, then struggling for their independeice. He 
arrived at Missolonghi in 1824, and after having given striking indi- 
cations of his practical talents, as well as of his ardour and self 
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sacrifice, succumbed of the marsh-fever. He died, amid the lamen- 
tations of the Greek patriots, on the 19th of April 1824, at the 
age of thirty-six. 

From Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Harold the Wanderer. 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, nly fair child I 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart? 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 

And then we parted, — not as now we part, 

But with a hope. — 

Awaking with a start, 

The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices: I depart, 

Whither I know not; but the hour’s gone by. 

When Albion’s lessening shores should grieve or glad mine eye. 

Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 

Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 

Still must I on ; for I am as a weed , 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 

Again I seize the theme, then but begun, 

And bear it with roe, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards; in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 

Which , ebbing , leave a sterile track behind , 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life , — where not a flower appears. 

Since my young days of passion — joy , or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 

And«both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling; 

So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around mo r it shall seem 
To mo, though lio one else, a not ungrateful theme. 

He, who grown aged in this world of woe. 

In, deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life. 

So that no wonder waits him;, nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife. 

Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
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Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpaired / thought old, in the soul’s haunted cell. 

‘ - * ♦ / * 

’Tis to oreate, and in creating live 
A hein^g more intense that wo endow 
With form our fancy , gaining as wo give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 

*WUat am I? Nothing: but not so art thou, 

Senl of my thought! with whom I traverse earth, 

Invisitile but gazing, as I glow 

Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth , 

And feeling still with thee in my|crush’d feelings’ dearth. 

Yet must I think less wildly: — I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of fantasy and flame: 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tamo, 

My springs of life were poison’d. ’Tis too late! 

Yet am 1 changed; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time cannot abate, 

And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 

Something too much of this: — but now ’tis past, 
And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Harold re-appears at last; 

He of the breast which fain no more would feel. 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not , but ne’er heal ; 
Yet Time, who changes all, had alter’d him 
In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

His had been quaff’d too quickly, and he found 
The dregs were wormwood; but he fill’d again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem’d its spring perpetual; but in vain! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which gall’d for over, fettering though unseen. 

And heavy though it clank’d not; worn with •pain, 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen. 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene. 

Secure in guarded coldness, ho had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 

And deem’d his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath’d with an invulnerable mind, 

That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind; 

And he, as one, might ’midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature’s hand. 



But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 

To wear it? who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds uftfold 
The star which rises o’er her steep , norf climb ? 
Harold, once more within the vortex, roll’d . 

On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, ' 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth’s , fotid primo. 

But soon he knew himself the mpst unfit 
Of men to herd with Man; with whom he held 
Little in common; untaught. to submit : v 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts ; still imcompell’d , 

He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell’d; 

Proud though in desolation ; which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 

Whore rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam; 

The desert , forest , cavern , breaker’s foam , 

Were unto him companionship ; they spake 
A mutual language , clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue , which ho would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the lake. 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams; and earth, and earth-born jars , 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite: 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been happy ; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal , envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
That keeps us from you heaven which woos us to its brink. 

But in Man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn , and stern and wearisome , 

Droop’d as a wiid born falcon with dipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone were home : 

Then came his fit again , which to o’ercome , 

As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage , so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat. 

Longiag. 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waiters broadly swells 
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Between the banks which bear the vine, 

And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 

And fields which promise cbm and wine. 

And scatter’d cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine. 
Have strew’d a scene , which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 

And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers. 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise; 

Above > the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray; 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhino, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 

I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they must wither’d be , 

But yet reject them not as such; 

For I have cherish’d them as dear. 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 

And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 

And offer’d from my heart to thine! 

The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground. 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted hero; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear , 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still s’weeten more these banks of Rhine! 


Night and Tempest, 


Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake. 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsakfe 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved. 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 
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It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin ani the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore , 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of tho fusparvded* oar , 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good -night carol more ; 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill , 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away , till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 

Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven I 
If in your bright leaves wo would read the fate 
Of men and empires, ’tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state , 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery , and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar , 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 

All neaven and earth are still — though not in sleep , 
But breathless, as wo grow when feeling most; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep: — 

All heaven and earth are still: From the high host 
Of stars , to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast , 

All is concenter’d in a life intense. 

Where not a beam , nor air , nor leaf is lost , 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

Then itirs the feeling infinite , so felt 
In solitude, whore wo are least alone; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt, 
And purifies from seif : it is a tone , 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony , and sheds a charm 
Like io the fabled Cytherea’s zone , 

Binding all things with beauty; — ’t would disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to' harm. 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
• His altar the high places , and the peak 
Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and uu wall’d temple, there to seek 
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The Spirit , in whose honour shrines are weak , 
Uprear’d of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings , Goth or Greek , 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy pray’r! 

The sky is changed I — and such a change I Oh night, 
And storm , and darkness , ye are wondrous strong , 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue , 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

And this is in the night: — Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight , — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

■ How the lit lake shines , a phosphoric sea , 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 

Now, where the swift llhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate , whose mining depths so intervene , 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted; 
Though in their souls , which thus each other thwarted , 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed 
Itself expired , but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters , — war within themselves to wage. 

Now , where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand : 

For here, not one, but many, make their play, 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hp,nd, 
Flashing and cast around ; of all the band , 

The brightest through these parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightnings , — as if ho did understand , 

That in such gaps as desolation work’d , 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk’d. 

• 

Sky , mountains , river , winds , lake , lightnings ! ye I 
With night , and clouds , and thunder , and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made mo watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me in sleepless , — if I rest. 

But where of ye , 0 tempests I is the goal ? 



Are ye like those within the human breast? 

Or do ye find , at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 

Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me , — could I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression , and thus throw 

Soul , heart , mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 

All that I would have sought , and all I seek , 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard , 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

From cniLDE Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Ocean. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods , 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore , 

There is society , where none intrudes , 

By the deep Sea , and music in its roar : 

1 love not Man the less , but Nature more , 

From these our interviews , in which 1 steal 
From all I may be , or have been before , 

So mingle with the Universe , and feel 
What 1 can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on , thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll 1 
Ten thousand tieots sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed , nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage , save his own , 

When , in a moment , like a drop of rain , 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan , 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths , — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him , — thou dost arise 
And shako him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For (llsirth’s destruction thou dost all despise , 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies , 

And send’st him , shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling , to his Gods , where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay , 

And dashest him again to earth: — there let him lay. 
• 

The armaments with thunder strike the walls 
Of rook*built cities , bidding nations quake , 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals , 

The oak leviathans , whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee , and arbiter of war — 





These are thy toys , and , as the snowy flake , 

They melt into t% yeast of waves , which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, ot spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires , changed in all save thee — 
Assyria , Greece , Kome , Carthage , what are they ? 
Thy waters wash’d them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger , slave , or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou ; — 
Unchangeable , save to thy wild waves’ play , 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollost now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; ini all time, — 

Calm or convulsed , in breeze , or gale , or storm , 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark- heaving — boundless , endless , and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth , dread , fathomless , alone. 

And I have loved thee , Ocean I and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne , like thy bubbles , onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ’t was a pleasing fear , 

For 1 was as it were a child of thee , 

And trusted to thy billows far and near , 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 


The Isles of Greece. 

From Don Juan. 

The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece^! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace , 
Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung I 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all , except their sun , is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse : 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ^Islands of the Blest,’ 
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The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 

And ships , by thousands , lay below , 

And men in nations: — all were his! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set , where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou , 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must thy lyre , so long divine , 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


’Tis something , in the dearth of fame , 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race, 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet hero? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 

Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! . 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopylaj! 

What , silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah! no; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall. 

And answer , ‘Let one living head , 
But»one arise, — we come, we cornel’ 

’Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain: strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
jthd shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 

Hark! rising to the ignoble call — 

How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

The Litet^ary Reader* One volume edition* 21 
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Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler und the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant thorn for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 

Ho served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
, Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiados! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a lino 

Such as the Doric mothers bore; 

And there , perhaps , some seed is sown , 
The Ileracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells: 

But Turkish force , and Latin fraud , 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid , 

My own the burning tear-drop laves , 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium^s marbled steep, 
Whore nothing , save the waves and I , 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

1792—1822. 

From his early childhood Shelley exhibited an intense and almost 
morbid sensibility, together with a strong inclination towards scep- 
tical and anti-social speculation, which gradually ripened into atheism. 
He rapidly filled his mind with the sceptical arguments against 
Christianity and having, though by his own fault, sufiered by what 
ho believed to be the social tyranny of law and custom, his only 
aim was the abolition of the institutions of religion, of government, 
and of marriage. Like other visionaries ho supposed in his enthus- 
iastic dreams , that , if the present organisation of society were swept 
away, a millennium of virtue and happiness must ensue. 

His principal works are Queeyi Mah a defence of scepticism , 
A las tor ^ or the Spirit of Solitude depicting the sufferings of such 
a character as his own. The Bevolt of Islam ^ Hellas^ The Witch 
of Atlas all containing violent invectives against kingcraft, priest- 
craft , religion and marriage. 

Two important works are dramatic in form, Trometheus Unbound 
a lyric in dialogue and The Cenci a drama of monstrous and hideously 
depraved characters , and frighful crimes. 

His narrative poem of liosalind and Helen is an elaborate pleading 
against the institution of marriage. 

From his less objectionable poems we choose two lyrics of inex- 
pressible beauty. 


To a skylark. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit I 
Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven , or near it , 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of umpromeditated art. 

Higher still and higher, 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost fioat and run ; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of heaven. 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


21 * 
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Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear , 

Until we hardly see , we feel that is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As , when night is bare , 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams , and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought , 

Singing hymns unbidden , 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Like a high-born maiden 
in a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour , 

With music sweet as love which overflows her bower. 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew , 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 

Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves , 

By warm winds deflower’d , 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy* wingM thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass , 

Eain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous , and clear , and fresh , thy music dotlf' surpass. 

Teach us , sprite or bird , 

What sweet thoughts are thine; 

I have never heard , 

Praise of love or wine 

That payojted fprth a flood of rapture so divine. 
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Chorus hymenseal 
Or triumphal chaunt , 

Matched with thine , would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields , or waves , or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot bo : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou lovest , but ne’er knewst love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep , 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream , 

Or how could thy notes fiovv in such a crystal stream ? 

Wo look before and after , 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet , if we could scorn 

Hate , and pride , and fear ; 

It wo were things born 
Npt to shed a tear , 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound , 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found , 

Thy skill to poet were , thou scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know , 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

The Cloud. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers , 

Prom the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the loaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
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From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their Mother’s breast , 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail , 

And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain , 

And laugh as 1 pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white , 

While I sloop in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 
Lighthing ray pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits. 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion 
This pilot is guiding mo. 

Lured by the love of the Genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread. 

Leaps on the back of ray sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead : 

As on the jag of a mountain crag 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And, when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above. 

With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest , , 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden 
Whom mortals call the Moon. 

Glides glimmering o’er ray fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof. 

The Stars peep behind her and peer. 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee 
' Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, — 
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Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through mo on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes, are dim , and the stars reel and swim , 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea , 

Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof; 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair. 
Is the million-coloured bow ; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky : 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores : 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain , when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

, I silently laugh at my own cenotaph , — 

And out of the caverns of rain , 

Like a child from the womb , like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise , and unbuild it again. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

1771—1832. 

The great writer who, since the days of Milton, must be accounted 
the chief pride and glory of British literature was born in Edin- 
burgh on August 15, 1771. Ho is the only author in any country 
who by general* consent is admitted to stand in the very front rank 
as a composer both of poetry and prose. 

He was of gentle birth , his father belonging to the Scotts of 
Harden , a branch of the great Border family of Buccleuch , and 
bis mother being descended from the Swintons , a knightly house 
of great distinction in the feudal ages. 

Before he ^as two years old he was attacked by a fever which 
loft his right log shrunk and greatly enfeebled ; this infirmity drove 
him to find his chief amusement in reading. Before he was fifteen 
be gained considerable credit with the Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh , for some volunteer translations of Horace and Virgil, 
but his* favourite studies were old ballads , records of the early 
history of his native land, and of the sufferings of the Royalists 
in the Stuart cause. 
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At this age he was removed from school to learn the law in the 
office of his father , who was a writer to the Signet. 

At the age of twenty-one he was called to the bar, and soon 
obtained a reputation as a rising young advocate. In 1794 ho furnished 
versions, first of Burger’s Lonore then of several other German bal- 
lads. In 1799 he married a Miss Carpenter whose competent 
fortune added to his salary of £ bOO a year as Sheriff of Selkirk- 
shire permitted him to indulge his literary tastes. 

The first work of importance which he took in hand, was the 
collecting and editing of the ballads of the Scottish border , for the 
greater part only preserved in single broadsheets scattered here and 
there among the illiterate population, or preserved in the memory 
of those who had recited or sung them in their youth. 

In 1805 he published the Lay of the Last ill which at once 
placed him immeasurably above all existing poets. After three 
years’ labour appeared Stannion followed after an interval of two 
years by the Lady of the Lake. These three are usually reckoned 
his masterpieces, though Ihe Vision of Don Roderick.^ Rokehy and 
The Lord of the Isles would have established the reputation of any 
unknown writer. 

It was in 1814 that Scott abandoning poetry, launched into a 
new career and gave to the world his iVaverley^ the first of that 
inimitable series of romances to which is generally given the name 
of Wavorley Novels, produced with such inconceivable rapidity and 
received with such unparalleled rapture. 

Between 1814 and 1831 were written 29 novels, and independently 
of these fictions Scott succeeded in writing a considerable number 
of works in the departments of history , criticism and biography. 
We need mention only the Life of Napoleon the Tales of a Grand- 
father , the Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft and extensive 
editions with Lives, of Dryden and Swift. 

In 1820 Scott had been made a baronet. During the commercial 
crisis in 1825 Scott, having engaged in largo commercial specula- 
tions, found himself ruined and responsible for nearly £ 120,000, 
and resolutely set himself to clear off, by unremitting literary 
toil, this gigantic amount of debt. 

He all but accomplished his colossal task, nay he did substan- 
tially accomplish it, but he died under the effort. 

Towards the end of the year 1830, his mind, exhausted by such 
incessant toil, began to show symptom of hopeless weakness. A stroke 
of paralysis affected his memory, and he was sent rto Italy and the 
Mediterranean in the vain hope of re-establishing his health. He 
returned home to die ; and after lingering in a state of almost 
complete unconsciousness for a short time, this great and good. man 
terminated his earthly career on the 2 let. of September, 1832, at Ab- 
botsford , on the estate which his exertions had restored to his posterity. 

From IvANHOE. 

How the Black Knight after the tournament of Ashby-de-la-Zouchc 
found the Jolly Hermit and took supper with him. 

The knight took ^ no time to consider minutely the particulars , 
but thanking Saint Julian (the patron of travellers) who had sent 
him good harbourage, he leaped from his horse and assailed the 
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door of the hermitage with the butt of his lance , in order to arouse 
attention and gain admittance. 

It was some time before he obtained any answer , and the reply, 
when made, was unpropitious. 

„Pass on, whosoever thou art,” was the answer given by a deep 
hoarse voice from within the hut, „and disturb not the servant of 
God and Saint Dunstan in his evening devotions.” 

„ Worthy tathcr,” answered the knight, „here is a poor wanderer 
bewildered in these woods , who gives thee the opportunity of exer- 
cising thy charity and hospitality.” 

„Oood brother,” replied the inhabitant of the hermitage, „ithas 
pleased Our Lady and Saint Dunstan to destine me for the object 
of those virtues, instead of the exercise thereof. I have no provisions 
here which even a dog would share with mo, and a horse of any 
tenderness of nurture would despise my couch — pass therefore on 
thy way, and God speed thee.” 

„But how,” replied the knight, „is it possible for me to find 
my way through such a wood as this, when darkness is coming 
on? I pray you, reverend father, as you are a Christian, to undo 
^our door, and at least point out to mo my road.” 

„And I pray you, good (^liristian brother,” replied the anchorite, 
„to disturb mo no more. You have already interrupted one pater ^ 
two aves^ and a credo ^ which I, miserable sinner that I am, 
should, according to my vow, have said before raoonrise.” 

„The road — the road!” vociferated the knight, „givo mo direc- 
tions for the road , if 1 am to expect no more from thee.” 

„The road”, replied the hermit, „is easy to hit. The path from 
the wood leads to a morass, and from thence to a ford, which, 
as the rains have abated , may now be passable. When thou hast 
crossed the tord , thou wilt take care of thy footing up the left 
bank, as it is somewhat' precipitous ; and the path, which hangs 
over the river, has lately, as I learn, (for I seldom leave the 
duties of my chapel,) given way in sundry places. Thou wilt then 
keep straight forward — ” 

„A broken path — a precipice — a ford, and a morass!” said 
the knight, interrupting him, — „Sir Hermit, if you were the 
holiest that ever wore beard or told bead, you shall scarce prevail 
on me to hold this road to-night. I tell thee, that thou, who 
livest by the charity of the country — ill deserved, as I doubt it 
is — hast no right to refuse shelter to the wayfarer when in 
distress. Eltlj^er open the door quickly, or by the rood, I will 
beat it down and make entry for myself” 

„Friond wayfarer,” replied the hermit, „be not importunate; if 
thou puttest me to use the carnal weapon in mine own defence, il; 
will be e’en the worse for you.” 

At this moment a distant noise of barking and growling, which 
the traveller had for some time heard , became extremely ICud and 
furious , and made the knight suppose that the hermit , alarmed by 
his threat of making forcible entry , had called the dogs who made 
this clamour to aid him in his defence, out of some inner recess in 
which they had been kennelled. Incensed at this preparation on 
the hSrmit’s part for making good his inhospitable purpose , the 
hnight struck the door so furiously with his foot , that posts as well 
as staples shook With violence. 
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The anchorite, not caring again to expose his door to a similar 
shock, now called out aloud, ^Patience,- patience — spare thy 
strength , good traveller , and I will presently undo the door, though, 
it may be , my doing so will bo little to thy pleasure ” 

The door accordingly was opened; and the hermit, a largo, 
strong-built man, in his sackcloth gown and hood, girt with a 
rope of rushes , stood before the knight. lie had in one hand a 
lighted torch, or link, and in the other a baton of crabtree , so 
thick and heavy , that it might well be termed a club. Two large 
shaggy dogs, half greyhound half mastiff, stood ready to rush upon 
the traveller as Soon as the door should be opened. But when the 
torch glanced upon the lofty crest and golden spurs of the knight, 
who stood without , the hermit , altering probably his original inten- 
tions , repressed the rage of his auxiliaries , and , changing his tone 
to a sort of churlish courtesy, invited the knight to enter his hut, 
making excuse for his unwillingness to open his lodge after sunset, 
by alleging the multitude of robbers and outlaws who were abroad, 
and who gave no honour to Our Lady or St. Dunstan, nor to 
those holy men who spent life in their service. 

„Tho poverty of your cell, good father,” said the knight, look- 
ing around him, and seeing nothing but a bed of leaves, a 
crucifix rudely carved in oak, a missal, with a rough-hewn table 
and two stools , and one or two clumsy articles of furniture — 
„the poverty of your cell should seem a sufficient defence against 
any risk of thieves, not to mention the aid of two trusty dogs, 
large and strong enough, I think], to pull down a stag, and of 
course, to match with most men.” 

„Tho good keeper of the forest,” said the hermit, „ hath allowed 
mo the use of these animals, to protect ray solitude until the times 
shall mend.” 

Having said this, he fixed his torch in a twisted branch of iron 
which served for a candlestick; and, placing the oaken trivet before 
the embers of the fire, which ho refreshed with some dry wood, 
he placed a stool upon one side of the table , and beckoned to the 
knight to do the same upon the other. 

They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at each other, 
each thinking in his heart that he had seldom seen a stronger or 
more athletic figure than was placed opposite to him. 

„Reverend hermit,” . said the knight, after looking long and 
fixedly at his host, „woro it not to interrupt your devout medita- 
tions, I would pray to know three things of your feoliness; first, 
where I am to put my horse? — secondly, what I can have for 
supper? — thirdly, where 1 am to take up my couch for the night?” 

„I will reply to you,” said tho hermit, „with my finger, it 
being against my rule to speak by words where signs can answer 
the purpose.” So saying, he pointed successively to two corners 
of the hut. „Your stable,” said he, ^is there — yc^pr bed there; 
and/’ reaching down a platter with two handfuls of parched pease 
upon it from tho neighbouring shelf, and placing it upon the 
table, ho added, „your supper is here.” 

The knight shrugged his shoulders, and leaving the hut , brought 
in his horse, (which in tho interim he had fastened to a tree,) 
unsaddled him with much attention, and spread upon the steed’s 
weary back his own mantle. 
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^ The hermit was apparently somewhat moved to compassion by 
the anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed in 
tending his horse; for, muttering something about provender left 
for the keeper’s palfrey, he dragged out of a recess a bundle of 
forage, which he spread before the knight’s charger, and imme- 
diately afterwards shook down a quantity of dried fern in the 
corner which he had assigned for the rider’s couch. The knight 
returned him thanks for his courtesy; and, this duty done, both 
resumed their seats by the table, whereon stood the trencher of 
pease placed between them. The hermit, after a long grace, which 
had once been Latin , but of which original language few traces 
remained, excepting here and there the long rolling termination 
of some word or phrase, set example to his guest, by modestly 
putting into a very largo mouth, furnished with teeth which might 
have ranked with those of a boar both in sharpness and whiteness, 
some three or four dried pease, a miserable grist as it seemed for 
so largo and able a mill. 

The knight, in order to follow so laudable an example, laid 
aside his helmet, his corslet, and the greater part of his armour, 
and shewed to the hermit a head thick curled with yellow hair, 
high features, blue eyes, remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth 
well formed , having an upper lip clothed with mustachoes darker 
than his hair, and bearing altogether the look of a bold, daring, 
and enterprising man , with which his strong form well corresponded. 

The hermit , as if wishing to answer to the confidence of his 
guest , threw back his cowl , and showed a round bullet head be- 
longing to a man in the prime of life. His close-shaven crown, 
surrounded by a circle of stiff curled black hair , had something 
the appearance of a parish pinfold begirt by its high hedge. The 
features expressed nothing of monastic austerity , or of ascetic pri- 
vations ; on the contrary , it was a bold bluff countenance , with 
broad black eyebrows , a well-turned forehead , and cheeks as round 
and vermilion as those of a trumpeter , from which descended a 
long and curly black beard. Such a visage , joined to the brawny 
form of the holy man, spoke rather of sirloins and haunches, than 
of pease and pulse. This incongruity did not escape the guest. 
After ho had with great difficulty accomplished the mastication of 
a mouthful of the dried pease , ho found it absolutely necessary to 
request his pious entertainer to furnish him with some liquor, who 
replied to his request by placing before him a large can of the 
purest water fjom the fountain. 

„It is from the well of Saint Dunstan ,” said he, „in which, 
betwixt sun and sun , he baptized five hundred heathen Danes and 
Britons — blessed be his name!” And applying his black beard 
to the pitcher , he took a draught much more moderate in quantity 
than his encomium seemed to warrant. 

„It seems tj) me , reverend father ,” said the knight , „that the 
small morsels which you eat , together with this holy, but somewhat 
thin beverage , have thriven with you marvellously. You appear 
a man more fit to win the ram at a wrestling match , or the ring 
at a bout at quarter-staff , or the bucklers at a sword play , than 
to lingir out your time in this desolate wilderness , saying masses, 
and living upon parched pease and cold water.” 

nSir Knight,” answered the hermit, ,your thoughts, like those 
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of the ignorant laity are according to the flesh. It has pleased 
Our Lady and ray patron saint to bless the pittance to which I 
restrain myself, even as the pulse and water was blessed to ^the 
children Shadrach , Meshech , and Abodnego , who drank the same 
rather than defile themselves with the wine and meats which were 
appointed them by the King of the Saracens.’’ 

„Holy father/’ said the knight, „upon whose countenance it hath 
pleased Heaven to work such a miracle , permit a sinful layman 
to crave thy name ?” 

„Thou mayst call me,” answered the hermit, „tho Clerk of 
Copmanhurst , for so I am termed in these parts — They add , it 
is true, the epithet holy, but I stand not upon that, as being un- 
worthy of such addition. ~ And now, valiant knight, may I pray 
ye for the name of my honorable guest ?” 

„Triily,” said the knight, „Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, men 
call mo in these parts the Black Knight, — many, sir, add to it 
the epithet of Sluggard , whereby I am no way ambitious to bo 
distinguished.'’ 

The hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at his guest’s reply, 
see,” said he, „Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man 
of prudence and of counsel; and moreover, 1 see that my poor 
monastic faro likes thee not, accustomed, porha])s, as thou hast 
been to the licence of courts and camps, and the luxuries of cities; 
and now I bethink mo , Sir Sluggard , that when the charitable 
keeper of this forest-walk left these dogs for ray protection , and 
also those bundles of forage, ho left mo also some food, which, 
being unfit for my use, the very recollection of it had escaped mo 
amid my more weighty meditations.” 

dare be sworn he did so,” said the kniglit ; was convinced 
that there was better food in the cell, Holy Clerk, since you first 
doffed your cowl. — Your keeper is ever a jovial fellow ; and none 
who beheld thy grinders contending with these pease , and thy 
throat flooded with this ungenial element, could see thee doomed 
to such horse-provender and horse-beverage,” (pointing to the pro- 
visions upon the table), „and refrain from mending thy cheer. Let 
us see the keeper’s bounty, therefore, without delay.” 

The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, in which there 
was a sort of comic expression of hesitation , as if uncertain how 
far he should act prudently in trusting his guest. There was, 
however, as much of bold frankness in the knight’s countenance 
as was possible to be expressed by features. His smile , too, had 
something in it ifresistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith 
and loyalty , with which his host could not refrain from sympathizing. 

After exchanging a mute glance or two , the hermit went to the 
farther side of the hut , and opened a hutch , which was concealed 
with great care and some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark 
closet, into which this aperture gave admittance, he brought a largo 
plasty , baked in a pewter platter of unusual dimensions. This mighty 
dish he placed before his guest, who, using his poniard to cut it 
open , lost no time in making himself acquainted with its contents. 

„How long is it since the good keeper has been here?” said the 
knight to his host, after having swallowed several hasfiy* morsels 
of this reinforcement to the hermit’s good cheer. 

„ About two months,” answered the father hastily. 
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^By the true Lord,” answered the knight, „every thing in your 
hermitage is miraculous , Holy Clerk ! tor I would have been sworn 
that the fat buck which furnished this venison had been running 
on foot within the week.” 

The hermit was Somewhat discountenanced by this observation; 
and , moreover , ho had made but a poor figure while gazing on the 
diminution of the pasty, on which his guest was making desperate 
inroads; a warfare in which his previous profession of abstinence 
left him no pretext for joining. 

have been in Palestine, Sir Clerk,” said the knight, stopping 
short of a sudden, „and I bethink me it is a custom there that 
every host who entertains a guest shall assure him of the whole- 
someness of his food , by partaking of it along with him. Far be 
it from mo to suspect so holy a man of aught inhospitable, never- 
theless I will be highly bound to you would you comply with this 
Eastern custom.” 

„To ease your unnecessary scruples, Sir Knight, I will for once 
depart from my rule,” replied the hermit. And as there were no 
forks in those days, his clutches were instantly in the bowels of 
the pasty. 

The ice of ceremony being once broken , it seemed matter of rivalry 
between the guest and the entertainer which should display the 
best appetite; and although the former had probably fasted longest, 
yet the hermit fairly surpassed him. 

„Holy Clerk,” said the knight, when his hunger was appeased, 
„1 would gage my good horse yonder against a zecchin, that that 
same honest keeper to whom we are obliged for the venison has 
left thee a stoup of wino, or a runlet of canary, or some such trifle, 
by way of ally to this noble pasty. This would be a circumstance, 
doubtfess, totally unworthy to dwell in the memory of so rigid an 
anchorite; yet, I think, were you to search yonder crypt once 
more, you would find that 1 arn right in my conjecture.” 

The hermit replied by a grin: and returning to the hutch, ho 
produced a leathern bottle, which might contain about four quarts. 
He also brought forth two largo drinking cups, made out of the 
horn of the urus, and hooped with silver. Having made this goodly 
provision for washing down the supper, he seemed to think no farther 
ceremonious scruple necessary on his part; but filling both cups, 
and saying, in the Saxon fashion , ^Waeshael, Sir Sluggish Knight !” 
he emptied his own at a draught. 

yf Drink hael. Holy Clerk of Copraanhurst !” answered the warrior, 
and did his hdst reason in a similar brimmer. 

„Iloly Clerk,” said the stranger, after the first cup was thus 
swallowed, cannot but marvel that a man possessed of such thews 
and sinews as thine, and who therewithal shews the talent of so 
goodly a trencher-man, should think of abiding by himself in this 
wilderness. In my judgment, you are fitter to keep a castle or a 
fort, eating df the fat and drinking of the strong, than to live here 
upon pulse and water, or even upon the charity of the keeper. AJt 
least , were I as thou , I should find myself both disport and plenty 
out of the king’s deer. There is many a goodly herd in these 
forests f and a buck will never be missed that goes to the use of 
Saint Dunstan’s Chaplain.” ' 

„8ir Sluggish Knight”, replied the Clerk, „ these are dangerous 
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words, and I pray you to forbear them. I am true hermit to the 
king and law, and were I to spoil my liege’s game, I should be 
sure of the prison, and, an my gown saved me not, were in some 
peril of hanging.” 

„ Nevertheless, were I as thou,” said the knight, „I would take 
my walk by moonlight , when foresters and keepers were warm in 
bed , and ever and anon , — as I pattered my prayers , — I would 
let fly a shaft among the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades — 
Kesolve mo , Holy Clerk , hast thou never practised such a pastime ?” 

^Friend Sluggard,” answered the hermit, „thou hast seen all 
that can concern thee of my housekeeping , and something more 
than he deserves who takes up his quarters by violence. Credit 
me , it is better to enjoy the good which God sends thee , than to 
be impertinently curious how it comes. Fill thy cup, and welcome; 
and do not , I pray thee , by farther impertinent inquiries, put me 
to shew that thou couldst hardly have made good thy lodging had 
I been earnest to oppose thee.” 

„By my faith,” said the knight, „thou makest me more curious 
than ever ! Thou art the most mysterious hermit I ever met ; and 
I will know more of thee ere we part. As for thy threats , know, 
holy man , thou speakest to one whoso trade it is to find out danger 
wherever it is to be met with.” 

„Sir Sluggish Knight, I drink to thee,” said the hermit; „rcs- 
pecting thy valour much, but deeming wondrous slightly of thy 
discretion. If thou wilt take equal arms with mo, I will give thee, 
in all friendship and brotherly love , such sufficing penance and 
complete absolution , that thou shalt not for the next twelve months 
sin the sin of excess and curiosity.” 

The knight pledged him , and desired him to name his weapons. 

„There is none,” replied the hermit, „ from the scissors of Delilah, 
and the tenpenny nail of Jael, to the scimitar of Goliath, at which 
I am not a match for thee — But, if 1 am to make the election, 
what sayst thou, good friend, to these trinkets?” 

Thus speaking , he opened another hutch , and took out from it 
a couple of broadswords and bucklers, such as were used by the 
yeomanry of the period. The knight, who watched his motions, 
observed that this second place of concealment was furnished with 
two or three good long-bows, a cross-bow, a bundle of bolts for 
the latter, and half-a dozen sheaves of arrows for the former. A 
harp, and other matters of very uncanonical appearance, were also 
visible when this dark recess was opened. 

„I promise thee, brother Clerk,” said he, „1 widl ask thee no 
more oiffensive questions. The contents of that cupboard are an 
answer to all my inquiries ; and I see a weapon there” (here he 
stooped and took out the harp) „on which I would more gladly 
prove my skill with thee, than at the sword and buckler.” 

hope. Sir Knight,” said the hermit, „thou hast given no good 
reason for thy surname of the Sluggard. 1 do promito thee I sus- 
pect thee grievously. Nevertheless , thou art my guest , and I will 
not put thy manhood to the proof without thine own free will. Sit 
thee down, then, and fill thy cup; let us drink, sing, and be 
merry. If thou knowest ever a good lay , thou shalt be welcome 
to a nook of pasty at Copmanhurst so long as I serve the chapel 
of St. Dunstan, which, please God, shall be till I change my gray 
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covering for one. of green turf. But come, fill a fiagon, for it will 
crave some time to tune the harp ; and nought pitches the voice 
and sharpens the ear like a cup of wine. For my part, I love to 
feel the grape at my very finger-ends before they make the harp- 
strings tinkle.” 

Notwithstanding the prescription of the genial hermit , with which 
his guest willingly complied, he found it no easy matter to bring 
the harp to harmony. 

„Methink8, holy father,” said he, „the instrument wants one 
string, and the rest have been somewhat misused.” 

„Ay, mark’st thou that?” replied the hermit; „that shews thee 
a master of the craft. Wine and wassail,” he added, gravely 
casting up his eyes — „all the fault of wine and wassail ! — I 
told Allan-a-Dale , the northern minstrel, that ho would damage 
the harp if he touched it after the seventh cup, but he would not 
be controlled — Friend, I drink to thy successful performance,” 

So saying, he took off his cup with much gravity, at the same 
time shaking his head at the intemperance of the Scottish harper. 

The knight, in the meantime, had brought the strings into some 
order, and, after a short prelude, asked his host whether ho would 
choose a sirvente in the language of oc, or a lai in the language 
of oui , or a virelai , or a ballad in the vulgar English. 

„A ballad, a ballad,” said the hermit, ^against all the ocs and 
oiiis of Franco. Downright English am I, Sir Knight, and down- 
right English was my patron St. Dunstan, and scorned o^* and ow/ , 
as he would have scorned the parings of the devil’s hoof — down- 
right English alone shall bo sung in this cell.” 

„I will assay, then,” said the knight, „a ballad composed by a 
Saxon gleeman, whom I know in Holy Land.” 

It speedily appeared , that if the knight was not a complete master 
of the minstrel art, his taste for it had at least been cultivated 
under the best instructors. Art had taught him to soften the faults 
of a voice which had little compass, and was naturally rough rather 
than mellow , and , in short , had done all that culture can do in 
supplying natural deficiencies. His performance , therefore , might 
have been termed very respectable by abler judges than the hermit, 
especially as the knight threw into the notes now a degree of 
spirit, and now of plaintive enthusiasm, which gave force and 
energy to the verses which he sung. 

During this performance, the hermit demeaned himself much like 
a first-rate crijic of the present day at a new opera. Ho reclined 
back upon his seat , with his eyes half shut ; now , folding his hands 
and twisting his thumbs , he seemed absorbed in attention , and 
anon, balancing his expanded palms, ho gently flourished them in 
time to the music. At one or two favourite cadences , ho threw 
in a little assistance of his own , where the knight’s voice seemed 
unable to carjy the air so high as his worshipful taste approved. 
When the song was ended , the anchorite emphatically declared it 
a good one, and well sung. 

„And yet,” said ho, „I think my Saxon countrymen had herded 
long enough with the Normans, to fall into the tone of their mel- 
ancholy •ditties. What took the honest knight from home? or what 
Qould he expect but to find his mistress agreeably engaged with 
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rival on his return , and his serenade , as they call it , as little 
regarded as the caterwauling of a cat in the gutter ? Nevertheless, 
Sir Knight , I drink this cup to thee , to the success of all true 
lovers — I fear you are none ho added , On observing that the 
knight (whose brain began to be heated with these repeated draughts) 
qualified his flagon with the water pitcher. 

„Why,’’ said the knight, „did you not tell me that this water 
was from the well of your blessed patron , St Dunstan 

„Ay, truly,” said the hermit, „and many a hundred of pagans 
did he baptize there , but J never hoard that he drank any of it. 
Every thing should bo put to its proper use in this world. ^5t Dun- 
stan knew, as well as any one, the prerogatives of a jovial friar.” 

And so saying , he reached the harp , and entertained his guest 
with a characteristic song , to a sort of derry-down chorus , appro- 
priate to an old English ditty. 


„By my troth,” said the knight, „thou hast sung well and lustily, 
and in high praise of thine order. And , talking of the devil. Holy 
Clerk, are you not afraid ho may pay you a visit during some of 
your uncanonical pastimes ?” 

„I uncanonical!” answered the hermit; scorn the charge — 
I scorn it with my heels! — I serve the duty of my chapel duly 
and truly — Two masses daily, morning and evening, primes, 
noons , and vespers , aves , credos , i^aters — — ” 

„ Excepting moonlight niglits , when the venison in is season ,” 
said his guest. 

y^Excepiis excipiendis replied the hermit, „a8 our old abbot 
taught me to say , when impertinent laymen should ask me if I 
kept every punctilio of mine order,” 

„True , holy father ,” said the knight ; „but the devil is apt to 
keep an eye on such exceptions : ho goes about , thou knowest , 
like a roaring lion.” 

„Let him roar hero if he dares,” said the friar; „a touch of my 
cord will make him roar as loud as the tongs of St. Dunstan him- 
self did I never feared man, and I as little fear the devil and 
his imps. Saint Dunstan , Saint Dubric , Saint Winibald , Saint 
Winifred, Saint Swibert, Saint Willick, not forgetting Saint Tho- 
mas a Kent , and my own poor merits to speed , I defy every devil 
of them, come cut and long tail. — But to let you into a secret, 
1 never speak upon such subjects, iny friend, until after morning 
vespers.” 

He changed the conversation; fast and furious grow the mirth of 
the parties, and many a song was exchanged betwixt them, when 
their revels were interrupted by a loud knocking at the door of 
the hermitage. 

How Rebecca was led to execution and how Ivanhoe fought 
Brian de Bois-Gilbert the Proud Templar. 

At length the drawbridge fell, the gates opened and a knight, 
bearing the great standard of the Order, sallied from the castle, 
preceded by six trumpets, and followed by the Knights P^ceptors 
two and two , the Grand Master coming last , mounted on a stately 
torse, whose furniture was of the simplest kind. Behind him came 
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Brian-de-Bois Guilbert, armed cap-a-pie in bright armour, but 
without his lance, shield, and sword, which were borne by his 
two esquires behind him. His face, though partly hidden by a 
long plume which floated down from his barret-cap, bore a strong 
and mingled expression of passion, in which pride seemed to con- 
tend with irresolution* He looked ghastly pale, as if he had not 
slept for several nights, yet reined his pawing war-horse with the 
habitual ease and grace proper to the best lance of the Order of 
the Temple. His general appearance was grand and commanding ; but , 
looking at him with attention, men read that in his dark features, 
from which they willingly withdrew their eyes. 

On either side rode Conrado of Mont-Fitchet , and Albert deMal- 
voisin, who acted as godfathers to the champion. They were in 
their robes of peace, the white dress of the Order. Behind them 
followed other Companions of the Temple, with a long train of 
esquires and pages clad in black, aspirants to the honour of being 
one day Knights of the Order. After these neophytes came a guard 
of warders on foot, in the same sable livery, amidst whose par- 
tisans might be seen the pale form of the accused, moving with a 
slow but undismayed step towards the scene of her fate. She was 
stript of all her ornaments, lest perchance there should be among 
them some of those amulets which Satan was supposed to bestow 
upon his victims, to deprive them of the power of confession even 
when under the torture. A coarse white dress, of the simplest 
form, had been substituted for her Oriental garments; yet there 
was such an exquisite mixture of courage and resignation in her 
look, that even in this garb, and with no other ornament than her 
long black tresses, each eye wept that looked upon her, and the 
most hardened bigot regretted the fate that had converted a crea- 
ture so goodly into a vessel of wrath, and a waged slave of the 
devil. 

A crowd of inferior personages belonging to the Preceptory followed 
the victim , all moving with the utmost order , with arras folded , 
and looks bent upon the ground. 

This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the sum- 
mit of which was the tilt-yard, and, entering the lists, marched 
once around them from right to left , and when they had completed 
the circle , made a halt. There was then a momentary bustle , while 
the Grand Master and all his attendants, excepting the champion 
and his godfathers, dismounted from their horses, which were im- 
mediately removed out of the lists by the esquires, who were in 
attendance for fbat purpose. 

The unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to the black chair placed 
near the pile. On her first glance at the terrible spot where pre- 
parations were making for a death alike dismaying to the mind 
and painful to the body, she was observed to shudder and shut 
her eyes, praying internally doubtless, for her lips moved though 
110 speech w^ heard. In the space of a minute she opened her 
eyes, looked fixedly on the pile as if to familiarize her mind with 
the object, and then slowly and naturally turned away her head, 

Meanwhile, the Grand Master had assumed his scat; and when 
the chi\%lry of his order was placed around and behind him, each 
in his due rank , a loud and long floorish of tho trumpets announced 
that the Court w^re seated for judgment. Malvoisin, then, acting 
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as godfather of tho champion, stepped forward, and laid the glove 
of the Jewess, which was the pledge of battle, at the feet of tho 
. Grand Master. 

„ Valorous Lord, and reverend Father,’’ said he, „here standeth 
the good Knight, Brian do Bois-Guilbert , Knight Preceptor of the 
Order of tho Temple, who, by accepting the pledge of battle which 
I now lay at your reverence’s feet, hath become bound to do his 
devoir in combat this day, to maintain that this Jewish maiden, 
by name Rebecca, hath justly deserved the doom passed upon her 
in a Chapter of this most Holy Order of tho Temple of Zion , con- 
demning her to die as a sorceress; — hero, I say, he standeth, 
such battle to do, knightly and honourable, if such be your noble 
and sanctified pleasure.” 

^Ilath he made oath,” said the Grand Master, „that his quarrel 
is just and honourable? Bring forward the Crucifix and the Te 
igitury 

„Sir, and most reverend father,” answered Malvoisin, readily, 
„our brother here present hath already sworn to the truth of his 
accusation in tho hand of tho good Knight Conrade de Moiit-Fitchet ; 
and otherwise he ought not to be sworn, seeing that his adversary 
is an unbeliever, and may take no oath.” 

This explanation was satisfactory, to Albert’s great joy; for the 
wily knight had foreseen the great difficulty , or rather impossibility, 
of prevailing upon Brian de Bois-Guilbert to take such an oath 
before tho assembly, and had invented this excuse to escape the 
necessity of his doing so. 

The Grand Master, having allowed the apology of Albert Mal- 
voisin , commanded the herald to stand forth and do his devoir. 
The trumpets then again flourished , and a herald , stepping for- 
ward, proclaimed aloud, — „Oyez, oyez , oyez. — Here standeth 
tho good Knight , Sir Brian do Bois-Guilbert , ready to do battle 
with any knight of free blood , who will sustain tho quarrel allowed 
and allotted to tho Jewess Rebecca, to try by champion, in respect 
of lawful essoine of her own body ; and to such champion the 
reverend and valorous Grand Master here present allows a fair 
field, and equal partition of sun and wind, and whatever else 
appertains to a fair combat,” The trumpets again sounded , and 
there was a dead pause of many minutes. 

„No champion appears for the appellant ,” said the Grand Master. 
„Go, herald, and ask her whether she expects any one to do battle 
for her in this her cause.” The herald went to tho chair in which 
Rebecca was seated , and Bois-Guilbert suddenly turning his horse’s 
head toward that end of the lists , in spite of hints on either side 
from Malvoisin and Mont Fitchet, was by the side of Rebecca’s 
chair as soon as the herald. 

„l8 this regular, and according tojthe law of combat?” said 
Malvoisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

„ Albert de Malvoisin, it is,’^ answered Beaumanftr ; „for in this 
appeal to the judgment of God . wo may not prohibit parties from 
having that communication with each other, which may best tend 
to bring forth tho truth of tho quarrel” 

In the meantime, the herald spoke to Rebecca in thote terms: 
„Damsel, the Honourable and Reverend the Grand Master demands 
of if thou art prepared with a champion to do battle this 



day in thy behalf, or if thou dost yield thee as one justly con- 
demned to a deserved doom?” 

„Say to the Grand Master,” replied Rebecca, „that I maintain 
my innocence and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I 
become guilty of mine own blood. Say to him, that I challenge 
such delay as his forms will permit, to see if God, whose oppor- 
tunity is in man’s extremity, will raise me up a deliverer; and 
when such uttermost space is passed, may His holy will be done I” 
The herald retired to carry this answer to the Grand Master. 

„God forbid,” said Lucas Reaumanoir , „that Jew or Pagan 
should impeach us of injustice — Until the shadows be cast from 
the west to the eastward, will we wait to see if a champion shall 
appear for this unfortunate woman. When the day is so far passed, 
let her prepare for death.” 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to 
Rebecca , who bowed her head submissively , folded her arms , and, 
looking up towards heaven , seemed to expect , that aid from above 
which she could scarce promise herself from man. During this 
awful pause , the voice of Bois-Guilbert broke upon her ear — it 
was but a whisper , yet it startled her more than the summons of 
the herald had appeared to do. 

^Rebecca,” said the Templar, „dost thou hear me?” 

have no portion in thee, cruel, hard-hearted man,” said the 
unfortunate maiden. 

„Ay, but dost thou understand my words?” said the Templar; 
„for the sound of my voice is frightful in mine own ears. I scarce 
know on what ground wo stand , or for what purpose they have 
brought us hither. — This listed space — that chair — these 
fagots — I know their purpose, and yet it appears to me like 
something unreal — the fearful picture of a vision, which appals 
my sense with hideous fantasies , but convinces not my reason.” 

„My mind and senses keep touch and time,” answered Rebecca, 
„and tell me alike that these fagots are destined to consume my 
earthly body , and open a painful but a brief passage to a better world.” 

„ Dreams , Rebecca, — dreams,” answered the Templar; „idle 
visions, rejected by the wisdom of your own wiser Sadducees. 
Hear me, Rebecca,” he said, proceeding with animation; „a better 
chance hast thou for life and liberty than yonder knaves and dotard 
dream of. Mount thee behind me on my steed — on Zamor, the 
gallant horse that never failed his rider. 1 won him in single 
fight from the Soldan of Trebizond — mount , I say , behind me — 
in one short holir is pursuit and inquiry far behind — a new world 
of pleasure opens to thee — to mo a new career of fame. Let 
them speak the doom which I depise, and erase the name of Bois- 
Guilbert from their list of monastic slaves! I will wash out with 
blood whatever blot they may dare to cast on my scutcheon.” 

„ Tempter ,” said Rebecca, „ begone! — Not in this last extremity 
canst thou rabve me one hair’s -breadth from my resting-place — 
surrounded as I am by foes. 1 hold thee as my worst and most 
deadly enemy — avoid thee , in the name of God 1” 

Albert Malvoisin, alarmed and impatient at the duration of their 
conference , now advanced to interrupt it. 

,,Hath the maiden acknowledged her guilt ?” he demanded of 
Bois-Guilbert ; „or is she resolute in her denial !” 
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^She is indeed resolute said Bois-Guilberfc. 

^Theii said Malvoisin, ^rnust thou, noble brother, resume thy 
place to attend the issue — The shades are changing on the circle 
of the dial — Come , brave Bois-Guilbert — come , thou hope of 
our holy Order , and soon to be its head ” 

As he spoke in this soothing tone , he laid his hand on the knight’s 
bridle, as if to lead him back to his station 

„False villain ! what meanest thou by thy hand on my rein 
said Sir Brian , angrily. And shaking off his companion’s grasp , 
he rode back to the upper end of the lists. 

„Thero is yet spirit in him,” said Malvoisin apart to Mont- 
Fitchet , „wero it well directed — but , like the Greek fire , it burns 
whatever approaches it.” 

The Judges had now been two hours in the lists , awaiting in 
vain the appearance of a champion. 

„And reason good,” said Friar Tuck, ^seeing she is a Jewess — 
and yet , by mine Order , it is hard that so young and beautiful 
a creature should perish without one blow being struck in her 
behalf! Were she ten times a witch, provided she were but the least 
bit of a Christian , my quarter-staff should ring noon on the steel 
cap of yonder fierce Templar, ere he carried the matter Off thus.” 

It was , however , the general belief that no one could or would 
appear for a Jewess , accused of sorcery ; and the knights , insti- 
gated by Malvoisin , whispered to each other , that it was time to 
declare the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At this instant a knight, 
urging his horse to speed, appeared on the plain advancing, towards 
the lists. A hundred voices exclaimed, „A champion! a cham- 
pion I” And despite the prepos.sessions and prejudices of the mul- 
titude , they shouted unanimously as the knight rode into the tilt- 
yard. The second glance , however , served to destroy the hope 
that his timely arrival had excited. His horse, urged for many 
miles to its utmost speed , appeared to reel from fatigue , and the 
rider , however undauntedly he presented himself in the lists , 
either from weakness weariness, or both, seemed scarce able to 
support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his 
name, and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and 
boldly , „I am a good knight and noble , come hither to sustain 
with lance and sword the just and lawful quarrel of this damsel , 
Rebecca , daughter of Isaac of York ; to uphold the doom pronounced 
against her to be false and truthless , and to ^efy Sir Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, murderer, and liar; as I will prove 
in this field with my body against his , by the aid of God , of 
of Our Lady , and of Monseigneur Saint George , the good knight.” 

„The stranger must first shew,” said Malvoisin, „that he is good 
knight , and of honourable lineage. The Temple sondeth not forth 
her champions against nameless men.” ^ 

„My name,” said the Knight, raising his helmet, „is better 
known, my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe.” 

„I will not fight with thee at present,” said the Templar, in a 
changed and hollow voice. „Got thy wounds healed, pui^ey thee 
a better horse, and it may be I will bold it worth my while to 
scourge out of thee this boyish spirit of bravade.i’ 
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^Ha! proud Templar,” said Ivanhoe, „hast thou forgotten that 
twice didst thou fall before this lance ? Remember the lists at Acre — 
remember the Passage of Arms at Ashby — remember thy proud 
vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood , and the gage of your gold chain 
against my reliquary, that thou wouldst do battle with Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, and recover the honour thou hadstlost! By that reliquary, 
and the holy relic it contains, I will proclaim thee, Templar, a 
coward in every Preceptory of thine Order — unless thou do battle 
without farther delay.” 

Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards Rebecca, 
and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, „Dog of a Saxon! 
take thy lance, and prepare for the death thou hast drawn upon 
thee!” 

„Does the Grand M*a8ter allow me the combat.^” said Ivanhoe. 

„I may not deny what thou hast challenged ,” said the Grand 
Master, ^provided the maiden accepts thee as her champion. Yet 
1 would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An enemy of our 
Order hast thou ever been, yet would I have thee honourably met with.” 

„Thus — thus as I am, and not otherwise,” said Ivanhoe; „it 
is the judgment of God — to his keeping I commend myself. — 
Rebecca,” said he, riding up to the fatal chair, „dost thou accept 
of me for thy champion?” 

„I do,” she said — „I do,” fluttered by an emotion which the 
fear of death had been unable to produce, „I do accept thee as 
the champion whom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no - no ~ thy 
wounds are uncured — Meet not that proud man why shouldst 
thou perish also?” 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his visor, 
and assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same; and his esquire 
remarked, as lie clasped his visor, that his face, which had, not- 
withstanding the variety of emotions by which he had been agitated, 
continued during the whole morning of an ashy paleness , was now 
become suddenly very much flushed. 

The herald, then, {peeing each champion in his place, uplifted 
his voice, repeating thrice — ^J^aites vos devoirs^ preux cheva- 
liers P'' After the third cry, ho withdrew to one side of the lists, 
and again proclaimed that none, on peril of instant death, should 
dare, by word, cry, or action, to interfere with or disturb this 
fair field of combat. The Grand Master, who held in his hand the 
gage of battle, Rebecca’s glove, now threw it into the lists, and 
pronounced the fatal signal words, Lalssez alter. 

The trurnpeU sounded, and the knights charged each other in 
full career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less exhausted 
rider, wont down, as all had expected, before the well aimed lance 
and vigorous steed of the Templar. This issue of the combat all 
had foreseen; but although the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in com- 
parison, touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, that champion, to the 
astonishment gf all who beheld it, reeled in his saddle, lost his 
stirrups, and fell in the lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was soon on 
foot, hastening to mend his fortune with his sword; but his anta- 
gonist arose not. Wilfred, placing his foot on his breast, and the 
«word’s^ point to hiis throat, commanded him to yield him, or die 
the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no answer. 
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„Slay him not, Sir Knight,” cried the Grand Master , „unshriven 
and unabsolved — kill not body and soul! We allow him van- 
quished.” 

He descended into the lists , and commanded them to unhelm the 
conquered champion. His eyes were closed — the dark red flush 
was still on his brow. As they looked on him in astonishment, 
the eyes opened — but they were fixed and glazed. The flush 
passed from his brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of death. 
Unscathed by the lance of his enemy . he had died a victim to the 
violence of his own contending passions. 

„This is indeed the judgment of God,” said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards — ^^Fiat voluntas tua 


Marmion. ') 

CANTO FIRST.^) 


The Castle. 

I. 

Day set on Norham’s castled steep , 

And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 

The battled towers, the donjon keep. 

The loophole grates, where captives weep, 5 
The flanking walls that round it sweep , 

In yellow lustre shone. 

1. Norham's castled steep, situated on llie south bank of the Tweed. 
It was taken and retaken many times during" the Border wars. After 
having belonged to tlie see of Durham for nearly 5C)t) years, Bislio}) 
Matthew devised it to the crown in 1003. 

4. Donjon keep, tlie tower which commanded the rest of the castle, 
from low L. donyeo, domnio , dominio. 


') The poem of Marmion was written chiedy at Ashestiel , Scott’s resi- 
dence on the Tweed, upon the outskirts of Ettrick Forest, in Selkirkshire. 
Marmion was published in ISOH. The scene is laid in August and iSep- 
tember in the reign of Henry VlII. James IV. of Scotland, in alli- 

ance with Louis XII. of France, invaded England with army of h(),t)0(J 
men, while Henry was away in France. The Earl of Surny mustered an 
army of ()()() men to nie(U. the invader, and an obstinate battle was 
fought at Flodden , near the Till, in Northumberland , September 9th. The 
Scots were defeated, and James was slain. 

*) The scetie opens at sunset. Marmion, with his retinue, arrives at 
Norham Castle on the Tweed, of which fortress Sir Hugh Heron is cap- 
tain. After some conversation, he explains the object oMiis journey. He 
is on a message from ILmry VHl. to the Scottish court, to learn why 
James IV. is mustering troops for war, and he asks for a trusty guide, 
some lierald, priest, or pilgrim, l(» conduct him safely to hi.s destination. 
Sir Hugh tells him he has no herahi or priest to spare; but his nephew, 
young Selby, announces that a holy l^dmer, who had come to Norharn 
only llie night tadhre, would be the very man for Marmion, wHb at once 
closes with the offer. It is arranged that they shall ^art early in the 
morning, and at dawn the train leaves the castle. 



The warriors on the turrets high, 

Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seem’d forms of giant height: 10 

Their armour , as it caught the rays , 

Flashed back again the western blaze, 

In lines of dazzling light. 

II. 

Saint George’s banner, broad and gay, 

Now faded, as the fading ray 15 

Less bright, and less, was flung; 

The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon Tower, 

So heavily it hung. 

The scouts had parted on their search, 20 
The Castle gates were barr’d ; 

Above the gloomy portal arch, 

Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The Warder kept hi^ guard ; 

Low humming, as he paced along, 25 

Some ancient Border gathering song. 

III. 

A distant trampling sound ho hears; 

He looks abroad , and soon appears , 

O’er Ilorncliff-hill a plump of spears, 

Beneath a pennon gay ; 30 

A. horseman, darting from the crowd. 

Like lightning from a ‘summer cloud. 

Spurs on his mettled courser proud, 

Before the dark array. 

Beneath the sable palisade, 35 

That closed the Castle barricade, 

. His bugle horn he blew ; 

The warder hasted from the wall. 

And warned the Captain in the hall. 

For well the blast he knew; 40 

And joyfully that knight did call, 

'J’o sewer, squire, and seneschal. 


14. t^aint Goorge's banner , the standard of En^dand, Si. George being 
the patron saint of England, and one of the Seven Ghanipions of Chris- 
tendom. 

20. Hornclifl'-hiU , north-cast of Norhani, down the Tweed. — rimnp, 
a knot or cluster, properly applies to a flight of waterfowl; Init is applied, 
hy analogy, to a body of horse. 

30. J*mno)i * ihe same as pendant, or hanging flag. 

3.5. Sable-palisade, the black barred gale at the entrance to the draw- 
bridge. 

42 Seicer , one who sets on the dishes, from Fr. asseoir, to set on. — 
Squire, an armour-bearer or attendant on a knight, one next below a 
knight fin rank, from Fr. vemfcr , or escager , from La t. .sr//^/ow , a shield. — 
Si'tu'srhal , or eldest of the servants, a steward, from low Lat. 

- Goth, sinl’sta , oldest, and skulks, a servant. 
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^Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie, 

Bring pasties of the doe, 

And quickly make the entrance free, 

And bid my heralds ready be, 

And every minstrel sound his glee, 

And all our trumpets blow ; 

And, from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot ; 50 

Lord Marmion waits below!’ 

Then to the Castle’s lower ward 
Sped forty yeomen tall , 

The iron-studded gates unbarr’d , 

Raised the portcullis’ ponderous guard, 55 

The lofty palisade unsparr’d , 

And lot the drawbridge fall. 

V. 

# 

Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode. 

Proudly his red-roan charger trode, 

Jlis helm hung at the saddlebow ; 60 

Well by his visage you might know 
Ho was a stalworth knight, and keen, 

And had in many a battle been ; 

The scar on his brown cheek revealed 
A token true of Bosworth field ; 65 

Ilis eyebrow dark , and eye of fire , 

Shew’d spirit proud, and prompt to ire; 

Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead, by his casque worn bare, 70 

His thick mustache, and curly hair, 

Coal-black , and grizzled hero and there , 

But more through toil than age ; 

His square-turned joints , and strength of limb , 

Shewed him no carpet knight so trim, 75 

Hi. Malvoisie, or Malmsey, a wine from Napoli di Malvasia, on the 
east side of the Moiea. 

5(j. Sah'o-shot f weleome-shot . from salve, hail! 

55. rortcullis , a slidiaff-cloor of cross timbers pointed Vith iron, hung 
over a gateway, so as to l»e let down in a moment to keep out an enemy. 
5(). Unsparred , ujd)arrod. 

57. The defences of an ancient castle were-1. A moat, or ditch, 
filled with water; a drawbridge over the moat, which could behoistea 
or lowered ; 5. a palisade guarding the approach to the drawbridge frorii 
without; 4. a portcullis in the castle wall at the opposite end of the 
drawbi'idge to the palisade < 

IK) Saddlebow , the front of the saddle. 

6^2. Stalworth , steel-worthy , brave. 

03. Bosworth field, in Leicestershire. At Bosworth, in 1485, Henry 
VII. defeated Richard 111, who was slain in battle. 

70. Casque, helmet. 

75. Carpet kniyht , a knight not dubbed on the field of battle, but ni 
time of peace , kneeling on a carpet. 



But in close figUt a champion grim , 

In camps a leader sage. 

VL 

Well was he armed from head to heel, 

In mail and plate of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm , of mighty cost , 80 

Was all with burnished gold embossed ; 

Amid the plumage of the crest , 

A falcon hover’d on her nest , 

With wings outspread, and forward breast; 

E’en such a falcon, on his shield, 85 

Soar’d sable in an azure field : 

The golden legend bore aright , 

Who checks at me, to death is dight. 

Blue was the charger’s broidered rein; 

Blue ribbons deck’d his arching mane; 90 

The knightly housing’s ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapp’d with gold. 

VII. 

Behind him rode two gallant squires , 

Of noble name, and knightly sires; 

They burn’d the gilded spurs to claim ; 95 

For well could each a war-horse tame , 

Could draw the bow, the sword could sway, 

And lightly bear the ring away ; 

Nor less with courteous precepts stored , 

Could dance in hall, and carve at board, 100 
And frame love* ditties passing rare, 

And sing them to a lady fair. 

YIIL 

Four men-at-arms came at their backs , 

With halbert , bill , and battle-axe : 

They boro Lord Marmion’s lance so strong, 105 
And led his sumpter-rnules along , 

And ambling palfrey , when at need 
Him listed ease his battle-steed. 

The* last and trustiest of the four , 

On high his forky pennon bore; 110 

79. Milan steel, ‘The artists of Milan were famous in the middle ages 
for their skill in armoury.’ 

88. Checks at , tries to stop. — Dight , doomed. 

95. Gilded smrsdq claim, to he made knights and wear gilt spurs. 

95. Bear tJu^ ring away. In tilting at the ring, the object of the horse- 
man was to bear off, at full gallop, a small ring hung at about the 
level of his eye. 

101. Halbert^ a pole-axe, a spear with an axe at the end of it. 

10(i. Sunwter-mules , pack-rnules. 

107. f*alfrey , riding-horse, ,from Fr, palefroi par le frein, guided 
by rein. 

108, Him listed , it pleased him- 



Like swallow’s tail, in shape and 'hue, 

Flutter’d the streamer glossy blue , 

Where , blazon’d sable , as before , 

The towering falcon seem’d to soar. 

Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 115 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue, 

With falcons broidcr’d on each breast, 

Attended on their lord’s behest. 

Each , chosen for an archer good , 

Knew hunting craft by lake or wood; 120 

Each one a six-foot bow could bend , 

And far a cloth-yard shaft could send ; 

Each held a boar- spear tough and strong , 

And at their belts their quivers rung. 

Their dusty palfreys, and array, 125 

Shewed they had marched a weary way. 

IX. 

’Tis meet that I should tell you now , 

How fairly arm’d , and order’d how , 

The soldiers of the guard , 

With musket, pike, and morion, 150 

To welcome noble Marmion , 

Stood in the Castle-yard ; 

Minstrels and trumpeters were there , 

The gunner held his linstock yare , 

For welcome- shot prepared ; 135 

Enter’d the train , and such a clang , 

As then through all his turrets rang , 

Old Xorham never heard. 

X. 

The guards their morrice-pikes advanced , 

The trumpets flourish’d bravo, 140 

The cannon from the ramparts glanced , 

And thundering welcome gave , 

A blithe salute , in martial sort , 

The minstrels well might sound , 

For, as Lord Marmion cross’d the court,, 145 
He scatter’d angels round. 

‘Welcome to Xorham , Marmion ! 

Stout heart , and open hand ! 

Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan , 

Thou flower of English land I’ 150 

122. Cloth-yard , an ell , or five quarters. 

130. yiorioyi , an open helmet , without a visor. 

134. Linstock, a wooden fork, to hold a lighted match, for firing! 
cannon. — Yare, ready. 

1.30. Morricc-pikes , Moorish pikes. Compare n\orris~dancer^<. 

140 Anyeh , coins worth 10s., hearing the lignre of an o/z/yc^^tampec 
on one side. 

149. Brook, bear, manage. 



Two pursuivants , whom tabarts deck , 

With silver scutcheon round their neck, 

Stood on the steps of stone , 

By which you reach the donjon gate , 

And there , with herald pomp and state , 155 

They hail’d Lord Marmion : 

They hail’d him Lord of Fontcnaye , 

Of Lutterward , and Scrivelbaye , 

Of Tam worth tower and town ; 

And he , their courtesy to requite , IGO 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks’ weight , 

All as he lighted down. 

‘Now , largesse , largesse , Lord Marmion , 

Knight of the crest of gold ! 

A blazon’d shield , in battle won , 165 

Ne’er guarded heart so bold.’ 

XII. 

They marshall’d him to the Castle-hall, 

Where the guests stood all aside , 

And loudly flourished the trumpet-call , 

And the heralds loudly cried — 170 

‘Room , lordings , room for Lord Marmion , 

With the crest and helm of gold! 

Full well we know the trophies won 
In the lists at Cottiswold : 

There , vainly Ralph de Wilton strove 175 

‘Gainst Marraion’s force to stand; 

To him he lost his lady-love, 

And to the King his land. 

Ourselves beheld the listed field , 

A sight both sad and fair; 180 

We saw Lord Marmion pierce his shield , 

And saw his saddle bare; 

151. Pursufrants, attendants on heralds, from Fr. , to fol- 

low. — 2^a harts , short coats without sleeves, worn by heralds. 

152. Scutcheon , shield emblazoned with coat of arms. 

157. Fontenaue y in Normandy. 

158. Luttericmrd ,, Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. — Scnnlhaije. y or 

Scrivelby , in Lincolnshire ... 

159. Taniicorth , on the Tamo, in Staflordshire. Marmion is quite a 
fictitious character. The family of Robert de Marmion , a distinguished 
follower of the Conqueror , became extinct in the person of Philip de 
Marmion, who died in 1292, without male Issue. 

161. Twelve nuirl's* weight. A mark, as a coin, was worth 13s. 4d. 
Here it is used as a weight. . , . j 

163. Largesse ; liberality , form Lat. largitio, Tt was a ci y which greeted 
the distribution of money among heralds’ 

174. Cottiswold y the wold, or hill of shecpcotes. There is no such 
place as Cottiswold. The Cotswold Hills are in the county of Gloucester, 
bounded by the Severn Valley on one side, as by the Malvern Hills on 
the otiter. 

179, Listed field y where a tournarriemt was hehl. The lists are the space 
enclosed for a contest. 
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‘ We saw the victor win the crest 
He wears with worthy pride; 

And on the gibbet- tree, reversed, 185 

His foeman’s scutcheon tied. 

Place, nobles, for the Falcon Knight ! 

Room , room , ye gentles gay , 

For him who conquered in the right , , 

Marmion of Fontenaye!’ 190 

XIIL 

. Then stepp’d to meet that noble Lord , 

Sir Hugh the Heron bold , 

Baron of Twisell , and of Ford , 

And Captain of the Hold. 

He led Lord Marmion to the deas , 195 

Raised o’er the pavement high , 

And placed him in the upper place — 

They feasted full and high ; 

The whiles a Northern harper rude 
Chanted a rhyme of deadly feud, 200 

'How the fierce Thlr walls ^ and Ridleys all ^ 

Stout WilUniondstvich , 

And Hardridinej Dick, 

And Hufjhie of Hawdon^ and Will o’ the Waif 
Have set on Sir Albany Feather st onhauyh ^ 205 
And taken his life at the Dcadman's’shaw' 

Scantily Lord Marmion’s ear could brook 
The harper^® barbarous lay ; 

Yet much ho praised the pains ho took, 

And well those pains did pay: 210 

For lady’s suit, and minstrel’s strain, i 
By knight should ne’er be heard in vain. 

XTV. 

‘Now , good Lord Marmion ,’ Heron says , 

‘Of your fair courtesy, 

18(). The vanquished champion in a trial I)y combat had his shield 
fastened uj)side down on a gilmel. 

192. Sir lluf/h the Jteron , u. fictitious cliaractor. ’It was William Heron 
who.se wile captivattMl James IV. Moreover, Ibis William was, at this 
time, a prisoner in Scoll;ind, having been surrendered by Henry VHl. on 
account of his share in the slangliter of Sir Robert Kreni of Cessford. 
His wife, who is represented in the po(‘m as residing at the ( ourt of 
Scotland, was, in fact, living in her own castle at Ford.’ -- Scott. 

195. Deas, or dais\ a raised flooi* at the upper end of a dining-hall. 

201. This and the five next lines are from a laillad written by Mr Ro- 
bert Surtees of Mainsfortii , author of tlie History of Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durhani. Mr. Surtees gave it to Scott as an old North- 
umbrian ballad, taken down from the recitation of an old jvoman, mother 
of one of the ininej’s of Alston Moor, by an agent for tlie lead-mines tliere.’ 
Tkiritmlls, named from a thirl or breath in trie Roman wall. 

202. Stout Willi monsirirk, means a Ridley of that place, situated about 
two miles above the confluence of the Allen and Tyne. 

20‘>. Hardridiny Dick , Richard Ridley of Hardriding , another .seat of 
the Ridley family. ^ 

20f>. Dead maw s-shaic. Shaiv means wood, as in Stagshaw, Earnshaw, 
Penshaw, Ushaw, 
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I pray you bide some little space 
In this poor tower with me. 

Here may you keep your arms from rust , 

May breathe your war-horse well ; 

Seldom hath passed a week but giust 

Or feat of arras befell : 220 

The Scots can rein a mettled steed ; 

And love to couch a spear ; — 

Saint George ! a stirring life they lead , 

That have such neighbours near. 

Then stay with us a little space, 225 

Our iiothern wars to learn ; 

I pray you , for your lady’s grace !’ 

Lord Marmion’s brow grow stern. 

XV. 


The Captain mark’d his alter’d look , 

And gave a squire the sign ; 230 

A mighty wassail- bowl he took , 

And crown’d it high in wine. 

‘^^ow pledge mo here , Lord Marmion : 

But first 1 pray thee fair , 

Where hast thou left that page of thine, 235 
That used to serve thy cup of wine , 

Whose beauty was so rare ? . 

When last in liaby towers wo met , 

The boy I closely eyed , 

And often marked his cheeks were wet , 240 

With tears ho fain would hide : 

His was no rugged horse-boy’s hand , 

To burnish shield or sharpen brand , , 

Or saddle battle-steed ; 

But meeter seem’d for lady fair , 245 

To fan her cheek , or curl her hair , 

Or through embroidery , rich and rare , 

The slender silk to lead : 

His skin was fair , his ringlets gold , 

His bosom — when he sigh’d , 250 

Tlui russet doublet’s rugged fold 
Could scarce repel its pride ! 

Say , hast thou given that lovely youth 
To serve in lady’s bower ? 

Or was the gentle page , in sooth , 255 

A gentle paramour?’ 

• 

219. Giust or joust, a mock-light on liorsoback, from old Fv. Juste, from 
Lat juxta, together— a jostling together. , , , 

231. Wassail -hot pi, a large bowl out of which the Saxons used to pledge 
one another at their fea.sts, from A.S. wies-hael -zz. be thoti in health. 

^ 238. ^ahij Castle, near the Tees, was formerly the seat of the Nevilles, 
Earls of Westmoreland. 

256. The gentle page was Constance de Beverley, of whom more in 
the next canto. • 
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XVI. 

Lord Marmion ill could brook such jest; 

He roll’d his kindling eye , 

With pain his rising wrath suppress’d , 

Yet made a calm reply : 260 

‘That boy thou thought’st so goodly fair, 

He might not brook the northern air. 

More of his fate if thou wouldst learn, 

1 left him sick in Lindisfarn : 

Enough of him. — But, Heron, say, 265 

Why does thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the hall to-day? 

Or has that dame , so fair and sago , 

Gone on some pious pilgrimage ? ’ — 

He spoke in covert scorn, for fame 270 

Whisper’d light tales of Heron’s dame. 

XVll. 

Unmark’d , at least unreck’d , the taunt , 

Careless the Knight replied , 

‘No bird , whose feathers gaily flaunt , 

Delights in cage to bide : 275 

Norham is grim and grated close , 

Hemm’d in by battlement and fosse , 

And many a darksome tower ; 

And better loves my lady bright 
To sit in liberty and light, 280 

In fair Queen Magaret’s bower. 

We hold our greyhound in our hand , 

Our falcon on our glove ; 

But where shall we find leash or band, 

For dame that loves to rove ? 285 

Let the wild falcon soar her swing, 

She’ll stoop when she has tired her wing.’ — 

XVIII. 

‘Nay , if with Royal James’s bride 
The lovely Lady Heron bide, 

Behold me here a messenger , 

Your tender greetings prompt to bear; 

For , to the {Scottish court address’d , 

I journey at our King’s behest , 

And pray you , of your grace provide 

For me, and mine, a trusty guide. ^ 295 

I have not ridden in Scotland since 

James back’d the cause of that mock prince, 

264. Lindisfarn an island off' the coast of Northumberland. 

281. Qiiem Margaret^ daughter of Henry VII, and consort of James IV 
of Scotland. 
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Warbeck , that Flomisli counterfeit , 

Who ou the gibbit paid the cheat. 

Then did I march with Surrey’s power , 300 

What time we razed old Ayton tower.’ — 

XIX. 

^For such-like need , my lord , I trow , 

Norham can find you guides enow ; 

For hero be some have prick’d as far , 

On Scottish ground, as to Dunbar; 305 

Have drunk the monks of St. Bothan’s ale, 

And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 

Harried the wives of Greenlaw’s goods , 

And given them light to set their hoods.’ — 

XX. 


‘Now, in good sooth,’ Lord Marraion cried, 310 
‘Were I in warlike wise to ride , 

A better guard I would not lack , 

Than your stout foray ers at my back ; 

But , as in form of. peace I go , 

A friendly messenger , to know , 315 

Why through all Scotland , near and far , 

Their King is mustering troops for war , 

The sight of plundering Border spears 
Might justify suspicious fears, 

And deadly feud , or thirst of spoil , 320 

Break out in some unseemly broil : 

A herald were my fitting guide ; 

Or friar , sworn in peace to bide ; 

Or pardoner , or travelling priest , 

Or strolling pilgrim , at the least.’ 325 

298. Perkin Warbeck, or Peter Osbec, was a Fleming, who pretended 
to be Richard, Duke of York, the young [jiiiice who was murdered in 
the Tower with Edward V. In 1V.)6, he was welcomed in Scotland by 
James IV., who gave him in marriage his own relation, the Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, aiftl made war on England in behalf of his pretensions. To 
retaliate for his invasion of England , the Earl of Surrey advanced into 
Berwickshire at the head of considerable forces, but retreated after taking 
the fortress of Ayton. 

301. Ayton tower, in Berwickshire, near the coast. 

305. Dunbar, a town on the coast, in Haddingtonshire. Cromwell 
gained a victory over the Scotch there, 1650. 

306. St. Bot^an\^, a convent of Cistercian nuns in Berwickshire. There 
were no monks there. 

307. Lauderdale, the western part of Berwickshire. 

308. Greenlaw, the chief town in Berwickshire. 

308k Light to set (heir hoods, ,a phrase l)y which the Borderers jocularly 
intimated the burning of a house.’ 

313. ^Foy'ayers, plunderers, foragers, from fodder. 

324. Pardoner, one who sold the pope’s indulgences, or pardons for 
sins. A pardoner is one of the characters in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
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.XXL ^ 

The Captain mused a little space , 

And pass’d his hand across his face. 

— ‘Fain would I find the guide you want, 
But ill may spare a pursuivant, 

The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errands on the Scottish side: 

And though a bishop built this fort , 

Few holy brethren here resort; 

Even our good chaplain , as I ween , 

Since our last siege , we have not seen : 
The mass he might not sing or say, 

Upon one stinted meal a-day ; 

So , safe ho sat in Durham aisle , 

And pray’d for our success the while. 

Our Norham vicar, woe betide, 

Is all too well in case to ride; 

The priest of Shoreswood — he could rein 
The wildest war-horse in your train ; 

But then , no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear , or stab , or brawl. 
Friar John of Tillraouth were the man : 

A blithesome brother at the can, 

A welcome guest in hall and bower. 

He Knows each castle , town , and tower , 
In which the wine and ale is good , 

‘Twixt Newcastle and Holy-Rood. 

But that good man , as ill befalls , 

Hath seldom left our castle walls , 

Since , on the vigil of St. Bede , 

In evil hour , ho cro.ss’d the Tweed , 

To teach Dame Alison her creed. 

Old Bughtrig found him with his wife ; 
And John , an enemy to strife , 

Sans frock and hood , fled for his life. 

The jealous churl hath deeply swore , 

That , if again he venture o’er , 

He shall shrieve penitent no more. 


330 


335 


340 


345 


350 


355 


360 


332. Hugh Pudsey was the bishop. 

3^5. Last siege, in 1438, wlien James IV^ besieged Norham, 

340 Vicar, one who acts in place of another, from Lat. vicarius. The 
vicar of a parish is one who acts in place of a rector, where the tithes 
are impropriated. 

342. Shoreswood, a township east of Norham. 

346. Tillmouthy at the mouth of the Till, where it joins the Tweed. 

351. Holy Rood, the palace of Scottish kings at Edinburgh , so called 
from the chapel being dedicated to the Holy Hood or CrcSss. 

3^. 77ie vigil of St Bede, May 26. St Bede was a monk of Jarrow-on- 
Tyne, who lived 673-735 a. d., and was the earliest English church his- 
torian. He was called Venerable from the inscription on his tomb in the 
Galilee or chapel at the west end of Durham Cathedral: JIac sunt i^ fossa 
Ikdva venerahilis ossa.' * . ^ • 

357. Bughtrig, so called from the ridge where the hught or sheep|pla is. 

3.59. Sans 1 = without. 

362, Shrieve^ to receive confession and grant absolution of sins. 
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Little he loves such risks, I know ; 

Yet , in your guard , perchance will go’. 

XXIL 


Young Selby , at the fair hall-board , 365 

Carved to his uncle and that lord , 

And reverently took up the word. 

‘Kind uncle , woo were we each one , 

If harm should hap to brother John. 

He is a man of mirthful speech , 370 

Can many a game and gambol teach ; 

Full well at tables can he play , 

And sweep at bowls the stake away. 

None can a lustier carol bawl , 

The needfullcst among us all , 375 

When time hangs heavy in the hall , 

And snow comes thick at Christmas tide , 

And we can neither hunt, nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 

The vow’d revenge of Buglitrig rude, . 380 

May end in worse than loss of hood. 

Let Friar John, in safety, still 
In chimney-corner snore his fill, 

Roast hissing crabs , or flagons swill : 

Last night, to Norham there came one, 385 
Will better guide Lord Marmion.’ — 

‘Nephew,’ quoth Heron, ‘by my fay. 

Well hast thou spoke; say forth thy say.’ — 


XXIII. 


‘Hero is a holy Palmer come, 

From Salem first, and last from Rome; 390 

One , that hath kissed the blessed tomb , 

And visited each holy shrine, 

In Araby and Palestine; 

On hills of Arraenie hath been , 

Where Noah’s ark may yet be seen ; 395 

By that Red Sea , too , hath he trod , 

Which 4 )artod at the prophet’s rod ; 

In Sinai’s wilderness ho saw 

The Mount, where Israel heard the law, 

‘Mid thunder 'dint, and flashing levin, 400 

And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. 

265. Selby, Selbys of Biddleston , an old Northumberland family, 

have intermarried with the Herons. 

372. Tables^ a game like backgammon. 

^87. By my fay , by my faith. 

389. Palmer , a pilgrim bearing a palm-branch , as a sign that he had 
been to ihe Holy Land. 

390. , Jerusalem. 

391. blessed tomb, Christ’s tomb at Jerusalem. 

395. ^That is , oi^ Mount Ararat. 
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He shews Saint James’s cockle-shell, 

Of fair Montserrat, too, can tell; 

And of that Grot where Olives nod. 

Where , darling of each heart and eye , 405 

From all the youth of Sicily, 

Saint Rosalie retired to God. 

XXIV. 

‘To stout Saint George of Norwich merry , 

Saint Thomas , too , of Canterbury , 

Cuthbert of Durham and Saint Bede, 410 

For his sins’ pardon hath he pray’d. 

He knows the passes of the North , 

And seeks far shrines beyond the Forth ; 

Little he eats, and long will wake, 

And drinks but of the stream or lake. 415 

This were a guide o’er moor and dale ; 

But, when our John hath quaff’d his ale, 

As little as the wind that blows , 

And warms itself against his nose , 

Kens ho, or cares, which way he goes.’ — 420 

XXV. 

‘Gramercyl’ quoth Lord Marraion, 

‘Full loth were I, that Friar John, 

That venerable man, for me, 

Were placed in fear or j(3opardy. 

If this same Palmer will me load 425 

From hence to Holy-Rood, 

Like his good saint, I’ll pay Ids meed. 

Instead of cockle shell , or bead , 

’ With angels fair and good. 

3; I dote such holy ramblers ; still 430 

know to charm a weary hill , 

With song, romance, or lay: 

•J' Some jovial tale, or glee, or jest, 

Some lying legend , at the least , 

They bring to cheer the way.’ — 435 

402. Hahit Janifs's curhle-tiJieU , u .si^n iljal h^.liad vi^Jed the shrine of 

St James of Coinpostella , in Gallicia, in Spain. St James was the patron 
saint of Spain, and one of the Seven (lhainpions of Christendom. A scallop 
or cockle shell was sacred to tlie saint, because numbers of these shells 
were found near his shrine. # 

403. Montserrat, a mountain in tlie norlh-we.st of Spain; whereon there 

was a shrine of the vir^dn. - - 

407. Saint Rosalie , a maid of Palermo, in Sicily, who live# in a grotto 
amongst olive trees on an almost inaccessible niounlain, ^ 

40k Saint Georye of Roririch merry. In 1385, a fraternity was formed 
at Norwich in honour of St. George. The association received a charter 
from Henry V., and appears to have been closely conne(^ed with the 
corporation of the city of Norwich. Merry, ornative epithet.' 

4()1). Thomas a-Becket , Archbishop of Canterbury , the great opponent 
of Henry II 

421., Qramcrcy n: grand merci , great thanks. 

424. 0€opar^^ danger ; from , jeu perdu = lost gai^^e. 
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XXVI. 

‘Ah! noble sir,’ young Selby said, 

And finger on his Ifp he laid, 

‘This man knows much, perchance e’en more 
Than ho could learn by holy loro. 

Still to himself he’s muttering, 440 

And shrinks as at some unseen thing. 

Last night we listen’d at his cell; 

Strange sounds wo heard , and , sooth to tell , 

He murmur’d on till morn , howe’er 

No living mortal could be near. 445 

Sometimes 1 thought 1 heard it plain , 

As other voices spoke again. 

I cannot tell — I like it not — 

Friar John hath told us it is wrote , 

No conscience clear, and void of wrong, 450 
Can rest awake, and pray so long. 

Himself still sleeps before his beads 
Have mark’d ten aves, and two creeds,’ — 


XXVII. 

‘Let pass,’ quoth Marmion; ‘by my fay. 

This man shall guide mo on my way, 

Although the great arch-hend and he 
Had sworn themselves of company . 

So please you , gentle youth , to call 
This Palmer to the Castle-hall.’ 

The summon’d Palmer came in place : 

His sable cowl o’erhung his face; 

In his black mantle was ho clad, 

With Peter’s keys, in cloth of red, 

On his broad shoulders wrought ; 

The scallop shell his cap did deck ; 

The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Loretto brought ; 

Ilis sandals were with travel tore , 

Staff ,*budget, bottle, scrip, he wore; 

The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Shew’d pilgrim from the Holy Land, 

447. As as if. 

453. prayers to the Viigiii , beginning?, 'yire, JLrnA / Hail, 

Mary,’-— (Jei’ivcd from vvedo, Ihc first word of the (fi*eed, ‘1 believe.’ 
45(). Arcli-fien4, the devil. Fietid, from Ger, the of mankind. 
461. Cou'l, a monk’s hood, from Lat, cKctdhis. 

4f 3. St, JL^teFs keys, figuratively given him by Ghrist. 

405. Sce^Uo}) shill, a sign that lie had been to Fedesfine, where these 
shells ^ound. 

467. Lorreito, a. town on the east coast of Italy, near Ancona, famous 
for a shrine of the Virgin Maty. 

469, Budijeii a J^fundle.— a bag or wallet. 


455 

460 

465 

470 
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XXVIII. 

When as the Palmer came in hall, 

Nor lord , nor knight , was there more tall , 

Or had a statelier step withal , 

Or look’d more high and keen ; 475 

For no saluting did he wait, 

But strode across the hall of state, 

And fronted Marmion where ho sate , 

As he his peer had been. 

But his gaunt frame was worn with toil ; 480 

His cheek was sunk , alas the while I 
And when he struggled at a smile , 

His eye look’d haggard wild : 

Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare , 

If she had been in presence there , 485 

In his wan face , and sun-burn’d hair , 

She had not known her child. 

Danger , long travel , want , or woe , 

Soon change the form that best we know — 

For deadly fear can time outgo , 490 

And blanch at once the hair ; 

Hard toil can roughen form and face , 

And want can quench the eye’s bright grace , 

Nor does old ago a wrinkle trace 

More deeply than despair. 495 

Happy whom none of those befall , 

But this poor Palmer knew them all. 

XXIX. 

Lord Marmion then his boon did ask ; 

The Palmer took on him the task , 

So he would march with morning tide , 500 

To Scottish court to be his guide. 

‘But I have solemn vows to pay , 

And may not linger by the way , 

To fair St. Andrew’s bound , 

Within the ocean-cave to pray , 505 

Where good Saint Rule his holy lay , 

From midnight to the dawn of day , 

Sung to the billows’ sound ; 

Thence to Saint Fillan’s blessed well , * 

Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel, 510 

479. Pee}\ equal, from Lat. /jar. 

481. While, time, circumstance. 

483. Haggard, wild, As a noun, it means a wild, untrained hawk. 

504. St Andrews, a town on the cast coast of Fifeshire, famous for its 
university. Its ancient name was Kilrule (z= Celia Heguli), named after 
Rule, or Reulus, a monk of Patrm in Achaia, who was s«iid to have come 
here with the bones of St. Andrew , and to have introduced Christianity 
into Scotland 

506. There is a eave in the rocks overhanging the sea at St. Andrews, 
where St. Rule lived as a hermit. .o , . 

,509. Saint Fillany Abbot of Pittenweem in Fifeshire. He had a enuren 
at the east end of Loch Earn, in Perthshire, where his well was long be- 
lieved to have supernatural powers of healing. 
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And the crazed brain restore : 

Saint Mary grant, that cave or spring 
Could’ back to peace my bosom bring , 

Or bid it throb no more !’ 

XXX. 

And now the midnight draught of sleep, 515 
Where wine and spices richly steep , 

In massive bowl of silver deep , 

The page presents on knee. 

Lord Marmion drank a fair good rest , 

The Captain pledged his noble guest , 520 

The cup went through among the rest, 

Who drain’d it merrily; 

Alone the Palmer pass’d it by, 

Though Selby pressed him courteously. 

This was the sign the feast was o’er ; 525 

It hush’d the merry wassel roar, 

The minstrels ceased to sound. 

Soon in the castle nought was heard , 

But the slow footstep of the guard , 

Pacing his sober round. 530 

XXXL 

With early dawn Lord Marmion rose : 

And first the chapel doors unclose ; 

Then, after morning rites were done, 

(A hasty mass from Friar John), 

And knight and squire had broke their fast, 535 
On rich substantial repast, 

Lord Marmion’s bugles blew to horse: 

Then came the stirrup-cup in course : 

Between the Baron and his host, 

No point of courtesy was lost; 540 

High thanks were by Lord Marmion paid , 

Solemn excuse the Captain made, 

Till, filing from the gate, had pass’d 
That noble train, their Lord the last. 

Then loudly rung the trumpet call; 545 

Thunder’d the cannon from the wall. 

And shook the Scottish shore; 

Arouhd the castle eddied slow , 

Volumes of smoko as white as snow , 

And hid its turrets hoar ; 550 

Till they roll’d forth upon the air. 

And met the river breezes there. 

Which gave again the prospect fair. 

• 

5:14, A hastu mass such as was usual, in a corrupt state of the church, 
when it was desirable to sliorten the period of devotion, as when a hunt 
was going forward. Mass means the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
so called from the last words of the service — Missa est condo, ‘the 
congregation is dismissed.’ 

5:38. Stirrup-cup , given to a guest after he had mounted his horse for 
departure. 
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ALFRED TEKfNYSON. 

Poet Laureate, 

The most popular poet of this day — Alfred Tennyson — was 
born in the- parsonage of Somersby, near Spilsby^ in 1809. He 
entered Trinity College Cambridge, and at the age of nineteen first 
distinguished himself in a university prize poem. In 1842, despite 
much discouragement, ho published a large collection of poems 
containing among others those universal favourites : The May Queen, 
Dora j The Miller'' s Daughter ^ Locksley Hall, and The Lotos- Daters. 
Tennyson’s next work was The Princess, a Medley^ a poem on a 
novel plan, being substantially an epic narrated in a series of lyrics. 

The premature death of a colU'go companion, Mr. Arthur Hab 
lam, a son of Hallam the historian , who was affianced to Mr. Tenny- 
son’s sister gave occasion for the In Memoriam „ono of the most 
remarkable poems of the century”. ‘) — a volume of short poems 
divided into sections. A companion poem to Locksley Hall is 
and a poem bearing still more the stamp of the 19th century is 
Enoch Arden. 

In 1859 appeared the first four of the Idylls of the King, being 
not the epic of the Round Table narrated as a whole, but the 
romance of Camolot and the passionate deeds of its nobles, repro- 
duced in a series of exquisite pictures, each complete in itself; they 
were partly written in honour of Prince Albert „as much a knight 
as king Arthur himself.” 

The Coming of Arthur stands as the prologue to the epic, in the 
body of which is found the idylls of Enid, the „ehasto Qriseld” 
of Camelot; Elaine, a tragic tale of unrequited love; The Quest 
of The Holy Grail, Felleas a)id Ettavre, and Guinevere. The Pas- 
sing of Arthur forms the epilogue to this tragedy. 

After many contributions to periodicals of all kinds, the Poet 
published another Idyll of the King, The Last Tournament which 
appeared in „The Contemporary Review” for Dec. 1871 and is to 
be placed between ^Pelleas” and „ Guinevere.” 

Gareth and Lynette , appeared in 1872 ; Queen Mary, in 1875 ; 
Harold, in 1877; The LovePs Tale, in 1879; Ballads, in 1880; 
The Cup and The Falcon, and Bcrket in 1884. 

Tennyson has been raised to the peerage, and sits in the House 
of Lords as Lord Tennyson. The latest works of the poet published 
in 1886 show no falling off in vigour of style and thought. 

Enoch Arden. 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm ; 

And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands ; 

Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
In cluster ; then a moulder’d church ; and higher , 

A long street climbs to one tall -tower’d mill f 
And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows; and a hazelwood, 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 

*) Spalding. 
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Here on this beach a hundred years ago, 
Three children of three houses, Annie Leo, 
The prettiest little damsel in the port, 

And Philip Kay, the miller's only son. 

And Enoch Arden , a rough sailor’s lad 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, play’d 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore , 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthy fishing-nets, 
Anchors of rusty fluke, and boats iipdrawn; 
And built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflow’d, or following up 
And flying the white breaker, daily left 
The little footprint daily wash’d away. 


A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff: 

In this the children play’d at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next. 
While Annie still was mistress ; l)ut at times 
Enoch would hold possession for a week : 

„This is my house and this my little wife.^^ 
„Mine too” said Philip „turn and turn about 
When, if they quarrell'd, Enoch stronger- made 
Was master: then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 
Shriek out „T hate you, Enoch,” and at this 
The little wife would wCep for company, 

And pray them not to quarrel for her sake. 
And say she would be little wife to both. 


But when the dawn of rosy childhood past. 

And the new warmth of life’s ascending sun 
Was felt by cither, either fixt his heart 
On that one girl ; and Enoch spoke his love , 

But Philip loved in silence; and the girl 
Seem’d kinder unto Philip than to him ; 

But she loved Enoch , tho’ she knew it not , 

And would if ask’d deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes. 

To hoard all savings to the uttermost, 

To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Anwe: and so prosper’d that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 

A carcfuller in peril, did not breathe 

For leagues along that breaker-beaten coast 

Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a year 

On board a merchantman, and made himself 

Full sayor; and he thrice had pluck’d a life 

From tho dread sweep of the down-streaming seas 

And all men look’d upon him favourably: 

And ere he touch’d his one-and-twenticth May 
He purchased his own boat, and made a home 
t'oY Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up 
The narrow street that clamber’d toward the mill. 
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Then, on a golden autumn eventide, 

The younger people making holiday, 

With bag and sack and basket, great and small. 

Went nutting to the hazels. Philip stay’d 
(His father lying sick and needing him) 

An hour behind; but as he climb'd the hill, 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 

Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand. 

His large gray eyes and weather beaten face 
All-kindled by, a still and sacred fire, 

That burn’d as on an altar. Philip look’d , 

And in their eyes and faces read his doom; 

Then , as their faces drew together , groan’d , 

And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood ; 

There, while the rest were loud in merrymaking. 

Had is dark hour unseen, and rose and past 
Bearing a liefelong hunger in his heart. 

So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells. 

And merrily ran the years , seven happy years , 

Seven happy years of health and competence. 

And mutual love and honourable toil ; 

With children; first a daughter. In him woke. 

With his first babe’s first cry, the noble wish 
To save all earnings to the uttermost. 

And give his child a better bringing-up 
Than his had been , or hers ; a wish renew’d , 

When two years after came a boy to be 
The rosy idol of her solitudes , 

While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 

Or often journeying landward ; for in truth 
Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face. 

Rough- redden’d with a thousand winter gales, 

Not only to the market-cross were known , 

But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion- whelp , 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely llall. 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering. 

Then came a change, as all things human change. 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Open’d a larger haven : thither used 
Enoch at times to go by land or sea : 

And once when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbour, by mischance ho slipt and fell: 

A limb was broken when they lifted him ; 

And while he lay recovering there, diis wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one: 

Another hand crept too across his trade 
Taking her bread and theirs ; and on him fell , 

Altho’ a grave and staid God-fearing man, 
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Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. ' 

He seem’d , as in a nightmare of the night , 

To see his children leading evermore 
Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 

And her, he loved, a beggar: then he pray’d 
„Savo them from this, whatever comes to me.” ' 

Ant while he pray’d, the master of that ship ■ 

Enoch had served in , hearing his mischance , 

Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of hi^ vessel China-bound, 

And wanting yet a boatswain. Would he go? 

There yet wore many weeks before she sail’d , 

Sail’d from this port. Would Enoch have the place? 
And Enoch all at once assented to it, 

Rejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 

So now that shadow of mischance appear’d 
No graver than as tvhen some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 

And isles a light in the offing: yet the wife — 

When he was gone — the children — what to do ? 
Then Enoch lay long-pondering on his plans ; 

To sell the boat — and yet he loved her well — 
How many a rough sea had he weather’d in her ! 

Ho knew her , as a horseman knows his horse — 
And yet to sell her — then with what she brought 
Buy goods and stores — s(d Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or tludr wives — 

So might she keep the house while he was gone. 
Should he not trade himself out yonder ? go 
This voyage more than once ? yea twice or thrice — 
As oft as needed — last, returning rich, 

Become the master of a larger craft , 

With fuller profits lead an easier life , 

Have all his pretty young ones educated , 

And pass his days in peace among his own. 


Thus Enoch in his heart determined all: 

Then moving homeward came on Annie pale, 
Nursing the sickly babe, her latest-born. 
Forward# she started with a happy cry, 

And laid the feeble infant in his arms ; 

Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs. 
Appraised his weight and fondled fatherlike, 

But had no heart to break his purposes 
To Annie , till the morrow , when he spoke. 

• 

Then first , since Enoch’s golden ring had girt 
Her finger , Annie fought against his will : 

Yet not with brawling opposition she. 

But manifold entreaties, many a tear, 

J?[any a sad kiss by day by night renew’d 
(Sure that all evil would come out of it) 
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Besought him, supplicating, if he cared 
For her or his dear children, not to go. 

He not for his own self caring but her , 

Her and her children , let her plead in vain ; 

So grieving held his will , and bore it thro’. 

For Enoch parted with his old sea- friend. 

Bought Annie goods and stores, and set his hand 

To fit their little streetward sitting-room 

With shelf and corner for the goods and stores. 

So all day long till Enoch’s last at home, 

Shaking their pretty cabin, hammer and axe, 

Auger and saw, while Annie seem’d to hear 
Her own death-scaffold raising, shrill’d and rang, 

Till this was ended, and his careful hand, — 

The space was narrow, — having order’d all 
Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or her seedling, paused; and he, 

Who needs would work for Annie to the last, 
Ascending tired, heavily slept till morn. 

And Enoch faced this morning of fiirewoll 
Brightly and boldly. All his Annie’s fears, 

Save, as his Anni(3’s, were a laughter to him. 

Yet Enoch as a brave God-fearing man 
Bow’d himself down , and in that mystery 
Where God-in-man is one with man-in-God , 

Pray’d for a blessing on his wife and babes 
Whatever came to him : and then ho said 
„ Annie, this voyage by the grace of God 
Will bring fair weather yet to all of us. 

Keep "a clean hearth and a clear fire for me, 

For I’ll bo back, my girl, before you know it.” 

Then lightly rocking baby’s cradle „and he, 

This pretty , puny , weakly little one , — 

Nay — for I love him all the better for it — 

God bless him , he shall sit upon my knees 
And I will tell him tales of foreign parts. 

And make him merry , when 1 come home again. 

Come Annie , come , cheer up before I go.” 

Him running on thus hopefully she heard, * 

And almost hoped herself; but when he turn’d 
The current of his talk to graver things 
In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 

Heard and not heard him ; as the village girl , 

Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 9 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 

Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 

At length she spoke Enoch , you are wise ; 

And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.” 





^Well then/’ said Enoch, „I shall look on yours. 
Annie, the ship I sail in passes here 
(Ho named the day) get you a seaman’s glass , 

Spy out my face , and laugh at all your fears.” 

But when the last of those last moments came , 

„ Annie, my girl, cheer up, be comforted, 

Look to the babes , and till T come again , 

Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 

And fear no more for me; or if you fear 
Cast all your cares on God ; that anchor holds. 

Is Ho not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of tl’O morning? if I Hee to these 
Can I go from Him? and the sea is His, 

The sea is His: He made it.” 

Enoch rose , 

Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 

And kiss’d his wonder-striken little ones ; 

But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 

When Annie would have raised him Enoch said 
„Wake him not; let him sleep; how should the child 
Kemeinbor this?” and kiss’d him in his cot. 

But Annie from her baby’s forehead dipt 
A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 
Thro’ all his future; but now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and wont his way. 

She when the day, that Enoch mention’d, came. 
Borrow’d a glass, but all in vain: perhaps 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye; 

Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous; 

She saw him not: and while ho stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past, 

Ev’n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch’d it, and departed weeping for him; 

Then, tho’ she mourn’d his absence as his grave, 

Set her sad will no less to chime with his, 

But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating tho want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 

Nor asking overmuch and taking less. 

And still foreboding „what would Enoch say ?” 

For more than once, in days of difficulty 
And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 
Than what she gave in buying what she sold : 

She fail’d and sadden’d knowing it; and thus, 
Expectant of that news which never came. 

Gain’d for her own a scanty sustenance. 

And lived a life of silent melancholy. 

*Now tho third child was sickly-horn and grow 
Yet sicklier, tho’ tho mother cared for it 
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With all a mother’s care : nevertheless , 

Whether her business often call’d her from it, 

Or thro’ tho want of what it needed most , 

Or moans to pay the voice who best could tell 
What most it needed — howsoo’er it was, 

After a lingering , — ere she was aware , — 

Like the caged bird escaping suddenly , 

The little innocent soul flitted away. 

In that same week when Annie buried it , 
Philip’s true heart, which hunger’d for her peace 
(Since Enoch left he had not look’d upon her), 
Smote him, as having kept aloof so long. 
„Surely” said Philip may see her now , 

May be some little comfort;” therefore went, 

Past thro’ the solitary room in front, 

Paused for a moment at an inner door , 

Then struck it thrice, and, no one opening, 
Enter’d; but Annie, seated with her grief, 

Fresh from the burial of her little one, 

Cared not to look on any human face , 

But turn’d her own toward the wall and wept. 
Then Philip standing up said falteringly 
„ Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.” 

lie spoke ; the passion in her moan’d reply 
„ Favour from one so sad and so forlorn 
As I am!” half abash’d him; yet unask’d, 

Ilis bashful ness and tenderness at war , 

Ho set himself beside her, saying to her: 

„I came to speak to you of what he wish’d , 
Enoch , your husband : I have ever said 
You chose the best among us — a strong man ; 
For where he fixt his heart he sot his hand 
To do the thing he will’d, and bore it thro’. 

And wherefore did he go this weary way , 

And leave you lonely? not to see the world — 
For pleasure? nay, but for tho wherewithal 
To give his babes a better bringing- up 
Than his had been, or yours: that was his wish. 
And if ho come again , vext will he be * 

To find tho precious morning hours were lost. 

And it would vex him even in his grave. 

If he could know his babes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste, So , Annie , now — 
Have we not known each other all our lives? 

I do beseech you by the love you boar # 

Him and his children not to say me nay — 

For , if you will , when Enoch comes again 
Why then he shall repay mo — if you will 
Annie — for I am rich and well-to-do. 

Now let me put the boy and girl to school; 

This is the favour that I came to ask.” 
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Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answer’d cannot look you in the face; 

1 seem so foolish and so broken down. 

When you came in my sorrow broke mo down ; 
And now I think your kindness breaks me down ; 
But Enoch lives ; that is borne in on me : 

Ho will repay you : money can be repaid ; 

Not kindness such as yours/’ 

And Philip ask’d 
„Thon you will let me, Annie?” 

There she turn’d, 

She rose , and fixt her swimraig eyes upon him , 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face , 

Then calling down a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand , and wrung it passionately , 
And past into the little garth beyond. 

So lifted up in spirit he moved away. 

Then Philip put the boy and girl to school , 

And bought them needful books , and everyway , 
Like one who does his duty by his own, 

Made hinlself theirs; and tho’ for Annie’s sake, 
Fearing the lazy gossip ot tho port, 

He oft denied his heart his dearest wish , 

And seldom crost her threshold, yet he sent 
Gifts by the children , garden-herbs and fruit , 

The late and early roses from his wall , 

Or conies from the down , and now and then , 

With some pretext of fineness in the meal 
To save the offence of charitable , Hour 
From his tall mill that whistled on the waste. 

But Philip did not fathom Annie’s mind : 

Scarce could tho woman when he came upon her, 
Out of full heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 

But Philip was her children’s all-in-all ; 

From distant corners of the street they ran 
To greet his hearty welcome heartily ; 

Lords of his house and of his mill were they ; 
Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
Or pdeasures, hung upon him, play’d with him 
And call’d him Father Philip, Philip gain’d 
As Enoch lost ; for Enoch seem’d to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 

Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 
Down ^at the far end of an avenue , 

Going wo know not where : and so ten years , 
jKnee Enoch left his hearth and native land, 
fFled forward, and no news of Enoch came. 

* It chanced one evening Annie’s children long’d 
To go with others, nutting to the wood, 
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And Annie would go with them; then they begg’d 
For Father Philip (as they call’d him) too : 

Him , like the working bee in blossom-dust , 

Blanch’d with his mill, they found; and saying to him 
„Como with us Father Philip” he denied; 

But when the children pluck’d at him to go , 
lie laugh’d , and yielded readily to their wish , 

For was not Annie with them? and they went. 

But after scaling half the weary down , 

Just where the prone edge oF the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, all her force 
Fail’d her; and sighing „let me rest” she said: 

So Philip rested with her well- content ; 

While all the younger ones with jubilant cries 
Broke from their elders , and tumultuously 
Down thro’ the whitening hazels made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or broke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crying to each other 
And calling, here and there, about the wood. 

But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember’d one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow ; at last ho said 
Lifting his honest forehead ^Listen , Annie , 

How merry they are down yonder in the wood.” 

„Tired, Annie?” for she did not speak a word. 

„ Tired ?” but her face had fall’ii upon her hands: 

At which, as with a kind of anger in him. 

„The ship was lost” he said „the ship was lost! 

No more of that! why should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite?” And Annie said 
thought not of it: but — I know not why — 

Their voices make me feel so solitary.” 

Then Philip coming somewhat closer spoke. 

„ Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 

And it has been upon my mind so long, 

That tho’ I know not when it first came ttierS, 

I know that it will out at last. O Annie, 

It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 

That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living; well then — lot me speak: 

I grieve to see you poor and wanting help : 

I cannot help you as I wish to do ^ 

Unless — they say that women are so quick — 

Perhaps you know what 1 would have you know — 

I wish you for my wife. I fain would prove 

A father to your children; I do think 

They love me as a father; I am sure 

That I love them as if they were mine ownj 
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And I believe, if you were fast my wife, 

That after all these sad uncertain years, 

We might be still as happy as God grants 
To any of His creatures. Think upon it : 

For I am well-to-do — no kin, no care, 

No burthen, save my care for you and yours: 

And we have known each other all our lives, 

And I have loved you longer than you know.” 

Then answer’d Annie; tenderly she spoke: 

„You have been as God’s good angel in our house. 

God bless you for it. God reward you for it, 

Philip, with something happier than myself. 

Can one love twice ? can you bo ever loved 
As Enoch was? what is it that you ask?” 

„I am content” he answer’d „to bo loved 
A little after Enoch.” „Oh” she cried 
Scared as it were „dear Philip, wait a while; 

If Enoch comes — but Enoch will not come — 

Yet wait a year, a year is not so long: 

Surely I shall be wiser in a year : 

0 wait a little 1” Philip sadly said 

„ Annie, as 1 have waited all my life 

1 well may wait a little.” „Nay” she cried 

„I am bound: you have my promise — in a year: 
Will you not bide your year as I bide mine ?” 

And Philip answer’d will bide my year.” 

Here both were mute, till Philip glancing up 
Beheld the dead dame of the fallen day 
Pass from the Danish barrow overhead ; 

Then fearing night and chill for Annie rose, 

And sent his voice beneath him thro’ the wood. 

Up came the children laden with their spoil ; 

Then all descended to the port, and there 
At Annie’s door he paused and gave his hand, 

Saying gently „ Annie, when I spoke to you. 

That was your hour of weakness. I was wrong 
I am always bound to you , but you are free.” 

Then Annie weeping answer’d am bound.” 

« i 

She spoke; and in one moment as it were. 

While yet she went about her household ways, 

Ev’n as she dwelt upon his latest words , 

That he had loved her longer than she knew. 

That autumn into autumn dash’d again , 

And thdl*e ho stood once more before her face , 
Claiming her promise. „l8 it a year?” she ask’d. 

„Ye8, if the nuts” he said „be ripe again: 

Come out and see.” But she — she put him off — 

Sbo much to look to — such a change — a month — 
Give her a month — she knew that she was bound — 
A month -j- no more. Then Philip with his eyes 
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Full of that lifelong hunger , and his voice 
Shaking a little like a drunkard’s hand , 

^Take your own time, Annie, take your own time.” 
And Annie could have wept for pity of him; 

And yet she held him on delayiugly 
With many a scarce-believable excuse, 

Trying his truth and his long-sufferance , 

Till half-another year had slipt away. 

By this the lazy gossips of the port, 

Abhorrent of a calculation crost , 

Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. 

Some thought Philip did but trifle with her 
Some that she but held off to draw him on : 

And others laugh’d at her and Philip too, 

As simple folk that knew not their own minds; 

And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 
Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 
Would hint at worse in either. Her own son 
Was silent , tho’ he often look’d his wish ; 

But evermore tho daughter prest upon her 
To wed the man so dear to all of them 
And lift the household out of poverty ; 

And Philip’s rosy face contracting grow 

Careworn and wan; and all these things fell on her 

Sharp as reproach. 

At last one night it chanced 
That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly 
Pray’d for a sign „my Enoch is ho gone?” 

Then compass’d round by tho blind wall of night 
Brook’d not tho expectant terror of her heart, 

Started from bed, and struck herself a light, 

Then desperately seized tho holy Book, 

Suddenly set it wide to find a sign. 

Suddenly put her finger on the text, 

„Under a palmtree.” That was nothing to her: 

No meaning there : she closed tho Book and ^Jslept : 
When lo! her Enoch sitting on a height, 

Under a palmtree, over him the Sun: 

„He is gone” she thought „ho is happy, he is singing 
Hosanna in the highest: yonder shines 
The Sun of Righteousness, and these be palms^ 
Whereof the happy people strowing cried 
‘Hosanna in the highest !’ Here she woke , 

Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to him 
„There is no reason why wo should not wed.” 

„Then for God’s sake,” he answer’d, „both our sakes 
So you will wed me, lot it be at once.” * 

So these were wed and merrily rang the bells. 
Merrily rang the bolls and they were wed. 

But never merrily beat Annie’s heart. 

A. footstep seem’d to fall beside her path , 

She knew not whence; a whisper on her ear^^ 



She knew not what; nor loved she to be left 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 

What ail’d her then, that cro she enter’d, often 
Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch , 

Fearing to enter : Philip thought he knew : 

Such doubts and fears wore common to her state, 
Being with child: but when her child was born, 
Then her new child was as herself renew’d. 

Then the new mother came about her heart, 

Then her good Philip was her all-in-all, 

And that mysterious instinct wholly died. 

And where was Enoch? prosperously sail’d 
The ship „Good Fortune,” tho’ at. setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm’d her, yet unvext 
She slipt across the summer of the world, 

Then after a long tumble about the Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and fair. 

She passing thro’ the summer world again, 

The breath ot heaven came continually 
And sent her sweetly by the golden isles , 

Till silent in her oriental haven. 

There Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 

A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 

Less lucky her home-voyage: at first indeed 
Thro’ many a fair sea-circle, day by day. 
Scarce-rocking, her tull-busted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows: 

Then follow’d calms, and then winds variable. 

Then baffling, a long course of them; and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hard upon tho cry of ^breakers” came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and two others. Half the night. 

Buoy’d lipon floating tackle and broken spars , 

These drifted, stranding on an isle at morn 
Rich, but* the loneliest in a lonely sea. 

No want was there of human sustenance, 

Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 

There in a seaward-gazing mountain gorge 

They buflt , and thatch’d with leaves of palm , a hut 

Half hut, half native cavern. So the three, 

Set in this Eden of all plenteousness , 

Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

• 

For one, the youngest, hardly more than boy. 
Hurt in th^t night of sudden ruin and wreck, 
lAkrcmg Beader* One volume edition* 



Lay lingering out a three-years’ death-in-life. 

They could not leave him. After he was gone, 

The two remaining found a fallen stem; 

And Enoch’s comrade, careless of himself, 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion , fell 
Sun-stricken, and that other lived alone. 

In those two deaths he read God’s warning „wait.” 

The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven , 

The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird , 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land , the glows 
And glories of the broad bolt of the world, 

All these he saw ; but what ho fliin had seen 
He could not see , the kindly human face , 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice , but heard 
The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean- fowl , 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 

The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith , or the sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave , 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward -gazing gorge , 

A shipwreck’d sailor , waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day , but every day , 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower- bellowing ocean , and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise — but no sail. 

There often as he watch’d or seem’d to watch , 

So still, the golden lizard on him paused. 

A phantom made of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting him ; or he himself ^ 

Moved haunting people , things and places known 
Far in a darker isle beyond the line ; 

The babes , their babble , Annie , the small house , 

The climbing street , the mill , the leafy lanes , * 

The peacock-yewtree and the lonely Hall , 

The horse he drove , the boat he sold , the chkU 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs,^ 

The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 

And the low moan of leaden-colour’d seas. 

Once likewise , in the ringing of his ears , 

Tho* faintly , merrily — far and far away — 
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He heard the pealing of his parish bells ; 

Then, tho’ ho knew not wherefore, started up 
Shudderipg , and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Return’d upon him , had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 
Lets none , who speaks with Him , seem all alone , 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 


Thus over Enoch’s early-silvering head 
The sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year. His hopes to see his own , 

And pace the sacred old familiar fields , 

Not yet had perish’d , when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end. Another ship 
(She wanted water) blown by baffling winds, 

Like the Good Fortune, from her' destined course, 
Stay’d by this isle , not knowing where she lay : 

For since the mate had seen at early dawn 
Across a break on the mist-wreathen isle 
The silent water slipping from the hills, 

They sent a crew that landing burst away 
In search of stream or fount , and fill’d the shores 
With clamour. Downward from his mountain gorge 
Stept the long hair’d long btarded solitary, 

Brown , looking hardly human , strangely clad , 
Muttering and mumbling, idiotlike it seem’d, 

With inarticulate rage , and making signs 
They knew not what : and yet ho led the way 
To where the rivulets of sweet water ran ; 

And ever as he mingled with the crew , 

And heard them talking , his long-bounden tongue 
Was loosen’d, till ho made them understand*, 

Whom, when their casks were fill’d they took aboard 
And there the tale he utter’d brokenly, 

Scarce credited at first but more and more, 

Amazed and melted all who listen’d to it: 

And clothes they gave him and free passage home; 

But oft he work’d among the rest and shook 
His isolation from him. None of these 
Came frord his county, or could answer him. 

If question’d, aught of what he cared to know. 

And dull the voyage was with long delays , 

The vessel scarce sea-worthy; but evermore 
His fancy fled before the lazy wind 
Returning, till beneath a clouded moon 
Ho like lover down thro’ all his blood 
Drew in the dewy meadowy morning breath 
0 England, blown across her ghostly wall; 

And that same morning officers and men 
Lqyied a kindly tax upon themselves. 

Pitying the lonely man, and gave him it: 

Then moving up the coast they landed him , 

Evin in thalf harbour whence be sail’d before. 


QJi* 
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There Enoch spoke no word to anyone, 

But homeward — home — what home? had he a homo? 
His home, he walk’d. Bright was that afternoon, 
Sunny but chill ; till drawn thro’ either chasm , 

Where either haven open’d on the deeps, 

Roll’d a sea-haze and whelm’d the world in gray; 

Cut off the length of highway on before, 

And left but narrow breadth to left and right 
Of wither’d holt or tilth or pasturage. 

On the nigh-naked tree the Robin piped 
Disconsolate, and ^thro’ the dripping haze 
.The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down : 

Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom; 

Last, as it seem’d, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place. 

Then down the long street having slowly stolon. 

His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 

His eyes upon the stones , ho reach’d the homo 
Where Annie lived and loved him, and his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born ; 

But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam’d thro’ the drizzle) crept 
Still downward thinking „dead or dead to mo !” 

Down to the pool and jnarrow wharf he went , 
Seeking a tavern which of old ho know , 

A front of timber-crost antiquity. 

So propt , worm-eaten , ruinously old , 

He thought it must have gone; but he was gone 
Who kept it ; and his widow , Miriam Lane , 

With daily-dwindling profits held the house ; 

A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
Stiller , with yet a bed for wandering men. 

There Enoch rested silent many days. 

But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous , 

Nor let him bo, but often breaking in. 

Told him , with other annals of the port , 

Not knowing — Enoch was so brown , so b(^w’d , 

So broken — all the story of his house. 

His baby’s death , her growing poverty , 

How Philip put her little ones to school , 

And kept them in it , his long wooing her, 

Her slow consent, and marriage , ^and the birth 
Of Philip’s child : and o’er his countenance c 
No shadow past , nor motion : anyone , 

Regarding, well had deem’d he felt the tale 
Less than the teller: only when she closed 
„Enoch , poor man , was cast away and lost” 

He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 

Repeated muttering „cast away and lost;” 

Again in deeper inward whispers „lost!” 



But Enoch, yearn’d to see her face again ; 

I might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy.” So the thought 
Haunted and harass’d him , and drove him forth , 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 

There he sat down gazing on all below, 

There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 

Far-blazing from the rear of Philip’s house, 

Allured him , as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it , and beats out his weary life. 

For Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street , 

The latest house to landward ; but behind , 

With one small gate that open’d on the waste, 
Flourish’d a little garden square and wall’d : 

And in it throve an ancient evergreen , 

A yewtree , and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it. 

But Enoch shunn’d the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall , behind the yew ; and thence 
That which he better might have shunn’d, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 

For cups and silver on the burnish’d board 
Sparkled and shone ; so genial was the hearth 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip , the slighted suitor of old times , 

Stout , rosy , with his babe across his knees : 

And o’er her second father stoopt a girl , 

A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 

Fair-hair’d and tall , and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe , who rear’d his creasy arras. 
Caught at and ever miss’d it , and they laugh’d : 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing often toward her babe. 

But turning now and then to speak with him , 

Her son ,* who stood beside her tall and strong , 

And saying that which pleased him , for he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers , yet not his , tipon the father’s knee , 

And all •the warmth, the peace, the happiness. 

And his own children tall and beautiful. 

And him, that other, reigning in his place, 

Lord of his rights and of his children’s love — 
l^hen he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen ate' mightier than things heard , 



Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and fear’d 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry. 

Which in one moment , like the blast of doom , 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly like a thief, 

Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 

And feeling all along the garden-wall , 

Lest he should swoon and tumble and bo found , 
Crept to the gate , and open’d it , and closed , 

As lightly as a sick man’s chamber-doof , 

Behind him , and came out upon the waste. 

And there ho would have knelt , but that his knees 
* Were feeble , so that falling prone ho dug 
His fingers into the wet earth , and pray’d. 

„Too hard to bear! why did they take mo thence? 
0 God Almighty , blessed Saviour , Thou 
That did’st uphold me on my lonely isle , 

Uphold me , Father , in my loneliness 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to toll her, never to let her know. 

Help me not to break in upon her peace. 

My children too ! must I not speak to these ? 

They know me not. I should betray myself. 

Never: no father’s kiss for me — the girl 
So like her mother , and the boy , ray son.” 

There speech and thought and nature fixil’d a little , 
And he lay tranced ; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again , 

All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain , 

As tho’ it were the burthen of a song , 

„Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 

He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 

And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul. „Thi8 miller’s wife” 

He said to Miriam „that you told me of. 

Has she no fear that her first husband lives?” 

„Ay, ay, poor soul” said Miriam, „fear enow! 

If you could tell her you had seen him dead. 

Why, that would be her comfort;” and ho thotfght 
„ After the Lord has call’d me she shall know, 

I wait His time” and Enoch set himself. 

Scorning an alms , to work whe(reby to live. 

Almost to all things could he, toil his hand. 

Cooper he was and carpenter, eSLA wrought 
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To make the boatmen fishing-nets, or help’d 
At lading and unlading the tall barks, 

That brought the stinted commerce of those days; 
Thus earn'd a scanty living for himself: 

Yet since he did but labour for himself, 

Work without hope, there was not life in it 
Whereby the man could live: and as the year 
Roll’d itself round again to meet the day 
When Enoch had return’d , a languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man , till he could do no more , 

But kept the house , his chair , and last his bed. 

And Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 

For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despair’d of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him , and the close of all. 

For thro’ that dawning gleam’d a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking „ after I am gone , 

Then may she. learn 1 loved her to the last” 

Ho call’d aloud for Miriam Lane and said 
„Woman, I have a secret — only swear, 

Before I tell you — swear upon the book 
Not to reveal it , till you see me dead.” 

„Dead” clamour’d the good woman „hear him talk! 

I warrant, man, that wo shall bring you round.” 

„ Swear” added Enoch sternly „on the book.” 

And on the book, half-frighted , Miriam swore. 

Then Enoch rolling his gray eyes upon her , 

„Did you know Enoch Arden of this town?” 

„Know him ?” she said „I know him far away. 

Ay , ay , I mind him coming down the street ; 

Held his head high, and cared for no man , ho.” 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answer’d her; 

„His head is low, and no man cares for him. 

I think I have not three days more to live ; 

I am the man.” At which tho woman gave 
A half-incredulous, half hysterical cry. 

„ You Arden , you ! nay , ■— sure he was a foot 
Higher than you be.” Enoch said again 
„My God has bow’d me down to what I am ; 

My grief and solitude have broken me; 

Nevertheless, know you that I am he 

Who married — but that name has twice been changed 

I married her who married Philip Ray. 

Sit, listen.” Then ho told her of his voyage, 

His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back, 

His gazing in on Annie , his resolve , 

And how ho kept it. As the woman heard, 

Fast flow’d the current of her easy tears , 

While in her heart sho^yearn’d incessantly 
To rush abroad all round the little haven , 



Proclaiming Enoch Arden and his woes ; 

But awed and promise -bounded she forbore , 
Saying only „See your bairns before you go I 
Eh , let me fetch ’em , Arden and arose 
Eager to bring them down , for Enoch hung 
A moment on her words , but then replied. 

„ Woman , disturb me not now at the last, 

But let me hold my purpose till I die. 

Sit down again ; mark me and understand , 

While I have power to speak. I charge you now 
When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her , praying for her , loving her ; 

Save for the bar between us , loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 

And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother , that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 
And toll my son that I died blessing him. 

And say to Philip that I blest him too ; 

He never meant us any thing but good. 

But if ray children care to see me dead , 

Who hardly knew me living , lot them come , 

I am their father ; but she must not come , 

For ray dead face would vex her after-life. 

And now there is but one of all my blood , 

Who will embrace mo in the world- to-be ; 

This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it , 

And I have borne it with me all these years , 

And thought to boar it with me to my grave ; 

But now my mind is changed , for I shall see him 
My babe in bliss : wherefore when I am gone , 
Take , give her this , for it may comfort her : 

It will moreover be a token to her , 

That I am he.” 

Ho ceased : and Miriam Lane 
Made such a voluble answer promising all , 

That once again he roll’d his eyes upon her 
Repeating all bo wish’d, and once again 
She promised. 

Then the third night after this , 
While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale , 

And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals , • 
There came so loud a calling of the sea , 

That all the houses in the haven rang. 

He woke , he rose , ho spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice „a sail ! a sail I 
I am saved;” and so fell back and spoke no more. 

So past the strong heroic soul away. 

And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 



^ WILLIAM MACEPEACE THACKERAY. 

1811—1863 

Thackeray is unquestionably one of the greatest of more modern 
novelists. lie was born at Calcutta and educated at the Charter- 
house. Ho went to Cambridge which he left without taking a degree, and 
for four or five years studied in France , Italy and Germany, his desire 
being to become an artist. At Weimar he was introduced to Goethe, 
who examined some of the young artist’s sketches. On returning 
to London, Thackeray having lost a considerable fortune, became 
a contributor to Fraser^ writing poems, criticism and tales, and 
illustrating the latter by his own pencil. 

His Fan’s Sketch Booh and Irish Sketch Book together with a 
great many other original pieces, all full of humour and incident, 
he wrote for Punch (commenced in 1841). The Snob Papers, and 
J earnests Diai'y were very successful. 

His best work and the one that rendered him famous, is Vanity Fair 
which appeared in 1856 and the two following years. It has been named 
a „Novel without a Hero”, however it has two heroines. Rebecca 
Sharp and Amelia Sedley. His smaller writings collected in four 
volumes of \liscellanies published in 1857 may here be passed over 
in silence. We only mention the most admired of his works. Pen- 
dennis was the immediate successor of Vayiiiy Fair, and is the life 
of a Tom Jones of the present age. As Vanity Fair gives us 
Thackeray’s knowledge of life in the present day, so exhi- 

bits his intimate acquaintance with the society of the reign 
of Queen Anne. It is without a plot, and gives in an autobio- 
graphical form the life of Colonel Henry Esmond. The style 
of some hundred and fifty years ago is reproduced with mar- 
vellous fidelity. 

The Virffinians is the history of the grandsons of Esmond — 
in the reign of George II — it was not published till 1857 but it 
is next mentioned as related to Esmond in history. In 1853 was 
completed the most popular and best liked of Thackeray’s novels The 
Newcomes. „Tho leading idea or moral of the story, is the misery 
occasioned by forced and ill-assorted marriages.” The Adventures 
of Philip and Lovel the Widower appeared in the Cornhill. 

The two courses of lectures on The English Humourists and The 
Four Georges, are models of style and criticism. The latter is a 
clever sketch of the home and court-life of the first Hanoverian 
Sovereigns of England 

From: Vanity Fair. 

(Vol. I Ch. II). 

The story being too intricate to give an analysis , I prefer 
reading thisi chapter , the more so as it treats of the heroines. In 
Chap. I Miss Sharp left Miss Barbara Pinkerton’s Institution at 
Chiswick together with Miss Sedley, and threw Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, Miss Pinkerton’s parting-gift, out of the window. 

Wlien Miss Sharp had performed the heroical act mentioned in 
the last chapter, and had seen the Dixonary, flying over the pave- 



ment of the little ^^arden, fall at leTig1;h at the feef: of the astonished 
Miss Jemima, {Miss Pinher ton's Sister) the young lady’s coun- 
tenance, which had before worn an almost livid look of hatred, 
assumed a smile that perhaps was scarcely more agreeable, and she 
sank back in the carriage in ati easy frame of mind, saying, — 
„So much for the Dixonary; and, thank God, I ’m out of Chiswick.” 

Miss »‘^’edloy was almost as flurried at the act of defiance as Miss 
Jemina had been; for, consider, it was but one minute that she 
had left school, and the impression of six years are not got over 
in that space of time. Nay, with some persons those awes and 
terrors of youth last for ever and ever. I know, for instance, 
an old gentleman of sixty-eight, who said to me one morning at 
breakfast, with a very agitated countenance, dreamed last night 
that I w^as flogged by Dr. Raino.” Fancy had carried him back 
five and fifty years in the course of that evening. Dr. Eaine and 

his rod were just as awful to him in his heart, then, at sixty- 

eight, as they had been at thirteen. If the Doctor, with a large 
birch, had appeared bodily to him, even at the age of threescore 
and eight, and had said in an awful voice, „Boy, take down your 
pants?” — Well, well. Miss Sedley was exceedingly alarmed at this 
act of insubordination. 

„How could you do so, Rebecca?” at last she said , after a pause. 

„Why, do you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and order 
me back to the black-hole?” said Rebecca, laughing. 

„No : but — ” 

„I hate the whole house,” continued Miss Sharp, in a fury. 
„I hope I may never set eyes on it again. I wish it were in the 
bottom of the Thames, I do; and if Miss Pinkerton were there, I 

wouldn’t pick her out, that I wouldn’t. O how I should like to 

see her floating in the water yonder, turban and all, with her 
train streaming after her, and her nose like the beak of a wherry.” 

„Hu8h !” cried Miss Sedley. 

„Why, will the black footmann tell tales?” cried Miss Rebecca, 
laughing. „He may go back and tell Miss Pinkerton that I hate 
her with all my soul ; and 1 wish he would ; and I wish I had a 
means of proving it, too. For two years I have only had insults 
and outrage from her. I have been treated worse than any servant 
in the kitchen. I have never had a friend or a kind word, except 
from you. I have been made to tend the little girls in the lower 
schoolroom, and to talk French to the Misses, until I grew sick 
of my mother-tongue, But that talking French to Miss Pinkerton 
was capital fun, wasn’t it? She doesn’t know a wo»i of French, 
and w^as too proud to confess it. I believe it was that which made 
her part with mo; and so thank Heaven for French. Vive la 
France! Vive VEmpereur! Vive Bonaparte! 

„0 Rebecca, Rebecca, for shame I” cried Miss Sedley; for this 
was the greatest blasphemy Rebecca had as yet uttered; and in 
those days in England, to say „Long live Bonaparte!’’ was as much 
to say „Long live Lucifer!” „How can you — how dare you have 
such wicked, revengeful thoughts?” 

„Revenge may be wicked, but it’s natural,” answered Miss 
Rebecca. ^Pm no angel.” And, to say the truth, she certainly 
was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little conversation 



(which took place as the coach rolled along lazily by the river side) 
that though Miss Rebecca Sharp has twice had occasion to thank 
Heaven, it has been, in the first place, for ridding her of some 
person whom she hated, and secondly, for enabling her to bring 
her enemies to some sort of perplexity or confusion; neither of 
which are very amiable motives for religious gratitude , or such as 
would be put forward by persons of a kind and placable disposi- 
tion. Miss Rebecca was not , then , in the least kind or placablo- 
All the world used her ill, said this young misanthropist (or miso- 
gynist , for of the world of men she can bo pronounced as yet to 
have had but little experience), and we may be pretty certain that 
the persons of either sex whom all the world treats ill , deserve 
entirely the treatment they get. The world is a looking-glass , and 
gives back to every man the reflection of his own face. Frown at 
it, and it will in turn look sourly upon you: laugh at it and with 
it, and it is a jolly kind companion; and so let all young persons 
take their choice. This is certain , that if the world neglected Miss 
Sharp , she never was known to have done a good action in be- 
half of anybody; nor can it bo expected that twenty-four young 
ladies should all be as amiable as the heroine of this work. Miss 
Sedley (whom we have selected for the very reason that she was 
the best natured of all, otherwise what on earth was to have pre- 
vented us from putting up Miss Swartz, or Miss Hopkins, {Miss 
Pinkerton's Pupils) as heroine in her place?) it could not be ex- 
pected that every one should be of the humble and gentle temper 
of Miss Amelia Sedley; should take every opportunity to vanquish 
Rebecca’s hard-hearteduess and ill-humour ; and , by a thousand 
kind words and offices, overcome, for once at least, her hostility 
to her kind. 

Miss Sharp’s father was an artist, and in that quality had given 
lessons of drawing at Miss Finkerton’s school. Ho was a clever 
man; a pleasant companion; a careless student; with a great pro- 
pensity for running into debt, and a partiality for the tavern. 
When he was drunk, he used to beat his wife and daughter; and 
the next morning, with a headache, ho used to rail at the world 
for its neglect of his genius, and abuse), with a good deal of clev- 
erness , and sometimes with perfect reason , the fools , his brother 
painters. As it was with the utmost difficulty that he could keep 
himself, and as ho owed money for a mile round Soho, where ho 
lived, he thought to better his circumstances by marrying a young 
woman of the French nation , who was by profession an opera-girl. 
The humble galling of her female parent, Miss Sharp never alluded 
to , but used to state subsequently that the Entrechats were a noble 
family of Gascony , and took great pride in her descent from them. 
And curious it is, that as she advanced in life this young lady’s 
ancestors increased in rank and splendour. 

Rebecca’s mother had had some education somewhere, and her 
daughter spoke French with purity and a Parisian accent. It was 
in those days rather a rare accomplishment , and led to her engage- 
ment with the orthodox Miss Pinkerton. For her mother being 
dead , her father , finding himself not likely to recover , after his 
third attack of delirium tr'emens , wrote a manly and pathetic letter 
to Mils Pinkerton , recommending the orphan child to her protec- 
tion , and so descended to the grave., after two bailiffs had quarrelled 



over his corpse. Rebecca was seventeen when she came to Chiswick, 
and was bound over as an articled pupil: her duties being to talk 
French , as we have seen , and her privileges to live cost free, and, 
with a few guineas a year , to gather scraps of knowledge from 
the professors who attended the school. 

She was small and slight in person; pale, sandy-haired, and 
with eyes habitually cast down : when they looked up they were 
very large , odd , and attractive ; so attractive , that the Reverend 
Mr. Crisp . fresh from Oxford , and curate to the Vicar of Chis- 
wick , the Reverend Mr. Flowerdew , fell in love with Miss Sharp ; 
being shot dead by a glance of her eyes which was fired all the 
way across Chiswick Church from the school pew to the reading- 
desk. This infatuated young man used sometimes to take tea with 
Miss Pinkerton , to whom he had been presented by his mamma , 
and actually proposed something like marriage in an intercepted 
note , which the one-eyed apple-woman was charged to deliver. Mrs. 
Crisp was summoned from Buxton , and abruptly carried off her 
darling boy ; but the idea , even , of such an eagle in the Chiswick 
dovecot caused a great flutter in the breast of Miss Pinkerton, who 
would have sent away Miss Sharp, but that she was bound to her 
under a forfeit, and who never could thoroughly believe the young 
lady’s protestations that she had never exchanged a single word 
with Mr. Crisp , except under her own eyes on the two occasions 
when she had met him at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the estab- 
lishment, Rebecca Sharp looked like a child. But she had the 
dismal precocity of poverty. Many a dun had she talked to, and 
turned away from her father’s door ; many a tradesman had she 
coaxed and wheedled into good-humour, and into the granting of 
one meal more. She sate commonly with her father, who was 
very proud of her wit, and heard tho talk of many of his wild 
companions — often but ill suited for a girl to hear. But she 
never had been a girl, she said; she had been a woman since she 
was eight years old. 0 why did Miss Pinkerton let such a dan- 
gerous bird into her cage ? 

The fact is , the old lady thought Rebecca to be the meekest 
creature in the world , so admirably , on the occasions when her 
father brought her to Chiswick , used Rebecca to perform the part 
of the hujhme. She thought her a modest and innocent little child ; 
and only a year before the arrangement by which Rebecca had 
been admitted into her house , and when Rebecca was sixteen years 
old, Miss Pinkerton majestically, and with a little ^oech , made 
her a present of a doll — which was , by the way , the confiscated 
property of Miss Swindle , discovered surreptitiously nursing it in 
school-hours. How the father and daughter laughed as they trudged 
home together after the evening party (it was on the occeasion 
of the speeches , when all the professors were invited) , and how 
Miss Pinkerton would have raged had she seen the caricature of 
herself which the little mimic, Rebecca, managed to^raako out of 
her doll ! She used to go through dialogues with it ; it formed the 
delight of Newman Street, Gerard Street, aud the artists’ quarter: 
and the young painters, when they came to take their gin-and- 
water with their lazy, dissolute, clever, jovial senior, used*^regu- 
larly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pinkerton was at home : she was as well 
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known to them, poor soul! as Mr. Lawrence or President West. 
Once she had the honour to pass a few days at Chiswick; after 
which she brought back Jemima, and erected another doll as Miss 
Jemmy; for though that honest creature had made and given her 
jelly and cake enough for three children, and a seven- shilling piece 
at parting, the girl’s sense of ridicule was far stronger than her 
gratitude, and she sacrificed Miss Jemmy quite as pitilessly as her 
sister. 

The catastrophe came, and she was brought to the Mall (The 
Schoolhouse) as to her home. The rigid formality of the place 
suffocated her: the prayers and the meals, the lessons and the 
walks, which wore arranged with a conventual regularity , oppressed 
her almost beyond endurance: and she looked back to the freedom 
and the beggary of the old studio in Soho with so much regret, 
that everybody , herself included , fancied she was consumed with 
grief for her father. She had a little room in the garret, where 
the maids heard her walking and sobbing at night; but it was 
with rage, and not with grief. She had not been much of a dis- 
sembler, until now her loneliness taught her to feign. She had 
never mingled in the society of women: her father, reprobate as 
he was, was a man of talent; his conversation was a thousand times 
more agreeable to her than the talk of such of her own sex as she 
now encountered. The pompous vanity of the old schoolmistress, 
the foolish good-humour of her sister, the silly chat and scandal 
of the elder girls , and the frigid correctness of the governesses 
equally annoyed her ; and she had no soft maternal heart , this un- 
lucky girl, otherwise the prattle and talk of the younger children, 
with whoso care she was chiefly intrusted, might have soothed and 
interested her; but she lived among them two years, and not one 
was sorry that she went away. The gentle tender-hearted Amelia 
Sedley was the only person to whom she could attach herself in 
the least; and who could help attaching herself to Amelia? 

The happiness — the superior advantages of the young women 
round about her, gave Rebecca inexpressible pangs otenvy. „What 
airs that girl gives herself^ because she is an Earl’s grand- daugh- 
ter,” she said of one. „How they cringe and bow to that Creole, 
because of her hundred thousand pounds! I am a thousand times 
cleverer and more charming than that creature, for all her wealth. 

I am as well bred as the Earl’s grand-daughter, for all her fine 
pedigree; and yet every one passes me by here. And yet, when 
1 was at my father’s, did not the men give up their gayest balls 
and parties in order to pass the evening with me?” She determined 
at any rate to get free from the prison in which she found herself^ 
and now began to act for herself, ^and for the first time to make, 
connected plans for the future. 

She took advantage, therefore, of the means of study the place 
offered her^ and as she was already a musician and a good linguist, 
she speedily ^went through the little course of study which was 
considered necessary for ladies in those days. Her music she prac- 
tised incessantly, and one day, when the girls were out, and she 
had remained at home, she was overheard to play a piece so well, 
that* Minerva (Miss Pinkerton) thought wisely she could spare her- 
self the expense of a master for the juniors, and intimated to Miss 
^harp that sh^ was to instruct them in music for the future, 
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The girl refused; and for the first time, and to the astonishment 
of the majestic mistress of the school. „I am here to speak French 
with the children Rebecca said abruptly , „not to teach them 
music, and save money for you. Give me money, and I will 

teach them.” 

Minerva was obliged to yield, and, of course, disliked her from 
that day. „For five-and-thirty years,” she »said , and with great 
juctice, „I never have seen the individual who has dared in my 
own house to question my authority. I have nourished a viper in 
my bosom.” 

„A viper — a fiddlestick,” said Miss Sharp to the old lady, 

almost fainting with astonishment. „You took me because I was 
useful. There is no question of gratitude between us. I hate this 
place, and want to leave it. 1 will do nothing here, but what I 
am obliged to do.” 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her if she was aware she 

was speaking to Miss Pinkerton? Rebecca laughed in her face, 

with a horrid sarcastic demoniacal laughter, that almost sent the 
schoolmistress into fits. „Givo me a sum of money,” said the girl, 
„and get rid of me — or, if you like better, get me a good place 
as governess in a nobleman's family — you can do so if you please.” 
And in their further disputes she always returned to this point, 
„Get me a situation — we hate each other, and 1 am ready to go.” 

Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman nose and a 
turban, and was as tall as a grenadier, and had been up to this 
time an irresistible princess , had no will or strength like that of 
her little apprentice, and in vain did battle against her, and tried 
to overawe her. Attempting once to scold her in public, Rebecca 
hit upon the before-mentioned plan of answering her in French , 
which quite routed the old woman. In order to maintain authority 
in her school, it became necessary to remove this rebel, this mon- 
ster, this serpent, this firebrand; and hearing about this time that 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s family was in want of a governess, she actually 
recommended Miss Sharp for the situation , firebrand and serpent 
as she was. „I cannot, certainly,” she said, „find fault with Miss 
Sharp’s conduct, except to myself; and must allow that her talents 
and accomplishments are of a high order. As far as the head goes, 
at least, she does credit to the educational system pursued at my 
establishment.” 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommendation to her 
conscience, and the indentures where cancelled, and the apprentice 
was free. The battle here described in a few lines, of course, 
lasted for some months. And as Miss Sedley, being now seventeen 
years of age , was about to leave school , and had a friendship for 
Miss Sharp („’tis the only point in Amelia’s behaviour,” said 
Minerva, „ which has not been satisfactory to her mistress,”) Miss 
Sharp' was invited by her friend to pass a week with l^r at home, 
before she entered upon her duties as governess in a private family. 

Thus the world began for these two young ladies. For Amelia 
it was quite a new, fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom upon 
it. It>wa8 not quite a new one for Rebecca — (indeed if the truth 
/ rfiust be told with respect to the Crisp afiTair , the tart- woman hffi ted 

somebody, who took an afiidavit of the fact to somebody else, 

' there was a great deal more than was made public regarding 
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Mr. Crisp and Miss Sharp, and that his letter was in answer to 
another letter). But who can tell you the real truth of the matter? 
At all events , if Rebecca was not beginning the world , she was 
beginning it over again. 

By the time the young ladies reached Kensington turnpike, 
Amelia had not forgotten her companions , but had dried her tears, 
and had blushed very much and been delighted at a young officer 
of the Life Guards, who spied her as he was riding by, and said, 
„A dem fine gal, egad!” and before the carriage arrived in Russell 
Square, a great deal of conversation had taken place about the 
drawing-room, and whether or not young ladies wore powder as 
well as hoops when presented, and whether she was to have that 
honour: to the Lord Mayor’s ball she knew she was to go. And 
when gt length home was reached , Miss Amelia Sedley skipped out 
on Sambo’s arm, as happy and as handsome a girl as any in the 
whole big city of London. Both ho and coachman agreed on this 
point , and so did her father and mother , and so did every one of 
the servants in the house, as they stood bobbing, and curtseying, 
and smilling , in the hall, to welcome their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Rebecca over every room of 
the house, and everything in every one of her drawers; and her 
books, and her piano, and her dresses, and all her necklaces, 
brooches, laces, and gimcracks. She insisted upon Rebecca accept- 
ing the white cornelian and the turquoise rings, and a sweet 

sprigged muslin , which was too small for her now , though it 

would fit her friend to a nicety ; and she determined in her heart 
to ask her mother’s permission to present her white Cashmere shawl 
to her friend. Could she not spare it? and had not her brother 
Joseph just brought her two from India ? 

When Rebecca saw the two magnificent Cashmere shawls which 
Joseph Sedley had brought home to his sister, she said, with per- 
fect truth, „that it must .be delightful to have a brother,” and 
easily got the pity of the tondor-hearted Amelia , for being alone 
in the world , an orphan without friends or kindred. 

„Not alone ,” said Amelia , „you know , Rebecca , I shall always 

be your friend, and love you as a sister — indeed I will.” 

„Ah, but to have parents, as you have — kind, rich, affection- 
ate parents , who give you everything you ask for ; and their 
love , which is more precious than all ! My poor papa could give 
me nothing , and I had but two frocks in all the world ! And then, 
to have a brother , a dear brother ! Oh how you must love him I” 

Amelia laifghed. 

„ What I don't you love him? you, who say you love everybody ?” 

„ Yes , of course , I do — only — ” 

„Only what ?” 

„Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him or 
not. He gave me two fingers to shake when ho arrived after ten 
years’ abseiKje ! He is very kind and good , but he scarcely ever 
speaks to me ; I think he loves his pipe a great deal better than 
his” * * * but here Amelia chocked herself, for why should she speak 
ill of her brother ? „He was very kind to me as a child she 
addeck; „I was but five years old when he went away.” 

Tjisn’t he very rioh ?” said Rebecca. „They say all Indian nabobs^ 
we enormously^ rich.” 



believe he has a very large income.” 

„And is your sister-in-law a nice pretty woman ?” 

„LaI Joseph is not married,” said Amelia, laughing again. 

Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to fiebecca, but that 
young lady did not appear to have remembered it; indeed, vowed 
and protested that she expected to see a number of Amelia’s 
nephews and nieces. She was quite disappointed that Mr. Sedley 
was not married ; she was sure Amelia had said he was , and she 
doted so on little children. 

think you must have had enough of them at Chiswick said 
Amelia, rather wondering at the sudden tenderness on her friend’s 
part ; and indeed in later days Miss Sharp would never have com- 
mitted herself so far as to advance opinions, the untruth of which 
would have been so easily detected. But we must remember that 
she is but nineteen as yet , unused to the art of deceiving , poor 
innocent creature I and making her own experience in her own 
person. The meaning of the above series of queries, as translated 
in the heart of this ingenious young woman, was simply this; 

„If Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and unmarried, why should I not 
marry him ? I have only a fortnight , to be sure , but there is no 
harm in trying.” And she determined within herself to make this 
laudable attempt. She redoubled her caresses to Amelia; she kissed 
the white cornelian necklace as she put it on ; and vowed she 
would never, never part with it. When the dinner-bell rang she 
went down stairs with her arm round her friend’s waist, as is the 
habit of young ladies. She was so agiated at the drawing-room 
door, that she could hardly find courage to enter. „Feol my heart, 
how it beats, dear!” said she to her friend. 

„No, it doesn’t,” said Amelia. „Como in, don’t be frightened. 
Papa won’t do you any harm.” 

From Henry Esmond. 

(Vol. II. Book II. Ch. XL) 

The famous Mr. Joseph Addison. 

The gentlemen jushers had a table at Kensington, and the guard 
a very splendid; dinner daily at St. James’s at either of which 
ordinaries Esmond was free to dine. Dick Steele liked the guard- 
table better than is own at the gentleman usher’s, where there 
was less wind^ and more ceremonyf and Esmond had%iany a jolly 
afternoon m c^pany of his .friend , and a hundred times at least 
saw Dick fnto his chair. If there is verity in wine, according to 
the old adage, what an amiable- natured character Dick’s must have 
been ! In proportion as he took in wine he overflowed with kind- 
ness. His talk was not witty so much as charming. .He never said 
a word that could anger anybody, and only became the rnc^e benevolent 
the more tipsy he grew. Many of the wags derided the poor fellow in 
his cups, and chose him as a butt for their satire ; but there was a 
kindness about him, and a sweet playful fancy, that seemed to 
Esmond far more charming than the pointed talk of the brightest 
wits , with their elaborate repartees and affected severities, 1 think 
3teele shone rather than sparkled. Those famous beaux^esjprits of 
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the coffee-houses (Mr. William Congreve) , for instance , when his 
gout and his grandeur permitted him to come among us) would 
make many brilliant hits — half a dozen in a night sometimes — 
but, like, sharp shooters, when they had fired their shot, they 
were obliged to retire under cover , till their pieces were loaded 
again, and wait till they got another chance at their enemy ; whereas 
Dick never thought that his bottle- companion was a butt to 
aim at — only a friend to shalco by the hand. The poor fellow 
had half the town in his confidence ; everybody knew everything 
about his loves and his debts , his creditors or his mistress’s obdu- 
racy. When Esmond first came on to the town, honest Dick was 
aU flames and raptures for a young lady, a West India fortune, 
whom he married. In a couple of years the lady was dead, the 
fortune was all but spent , and the honest widower was as eager in 
pursuit of a now paragon of beauty as if he had never courted 
and married and buried the last one. 

Quitting the Guard-table on one sunny afternoon, when by chance 
Dick had a sober fit upon him, ho and his friend were making 
their way down Germain Street, and Dick all of a sudden left his 
companion’s arm, and ran after a gentleman who was poring over 
a folio volume at the book-shop near to St. James’s Church. He 
was a fair, tall man, in a snull-coloured suit, with a plain sword, 
very sober, and almost shabby in appearance, — at least, when 
compared to Captain Steele, who loved to adorn his jolly round 
person with the finest of clothes, and shone in scarlet and gold 
lace. The Captain rushed up, then, to the student of the book- 
stall, took him in his arms, hugged him, and would have kissed 
him, — for Dick was always hugging and bussing his friends, — 
but the other stepped back with a flush on his pale face, seeming 
to decline this public manifestation of Steele’s regard. 

„My dearest Joe, where hast thou hidden thyself this age ?” cries 
the Captain, still holding both his friend’s hand; „I have been 
languishing for thee this fortnight.” 

„A fortnight is not an ago, Dick,” says the other, very good- 
humouredly. (He had light blue eyes, extraordinary bright, and a 
face perfectly regular and handsome, like a tinted statue), „And 
I have been hiding myself, where do you think?” 

„What! not across the water, my dear Joe?” says Steele, with 
a look of great alarm: „thou knewest I have always — ■” 

„No,” says his friend, interrupting him with a smile: „we are 
not come to such straits as that, Dick. I have been hiding. Sir, 
at a place wh^re people never think of finding you , at my own 
lodgings, whither I am going to smoko a pipe noiv and drink a 
glass of sack: will your honour come?” 

„Harry Esmond, come hither,” cries out Dick. „Thou hast heard 
me talk over and over again of my dearest Joe, my guardian-angel.” 

^Indeed,” sfiys Mr. Esmond, with a, bow, „it is not from you 
only that I ^have learnt to admire Mr. Addison. We loved good 
poetry at Cambridge as well as at Oxford; and I have some of 
yours by heart, though I have put on a red-coat.... ’0, qui 
canoro blandius Orpheo vocale ducis carmen;’ shall I go on, Sir?” 
says ^r. Esmond, who, indeed had read and loved the charming 
Latin poems of Mr. Addison, as -every scholar of that time knew 
and admired them. 
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„This is Captain Esmond, who was at Blenheim says Steele. 

„Lieutenant Esmond,” says the other, with a low bow; „at Mr. 
Addison’s service.” 

„I have heard of you,” says Mr. Addison, with a smile; as, in- 
deed, everybody about town had heard that unlucky story about 
Esmond’s dowager aunt and the Duchess. 

„We were going to the„George”, to take a bottle before the play,” 
says Steele; „wilt thou bo one, Joe?” 

Mr. Addison said his own lodgings were hard by , where he was 
still rich enough to give a good bottle of wine to his friends; and 
invited the two gentlemen to his apartment in the Hay market, whither 
we accordingly went. 

„I shall get credit with my landlady,” says he, with a smile 
„when she sees two such fine gentlemen as you come up my stair.” 
And he politely made his visitors welcome to his apartment, which 
was indeed but a shabby one , though no grandee of the land could 
receive his guests with a more perfect and courtly grace than this 
gentleman. A frugal dinner, consisting of a slice of meat and a 
penny loaf, was awaiting the owner ot the lodgings. „My wine 
is better than ray meat,” says Mr. Addison; „my Lord Halifax 
sent me the Burgundy.” And he set a bottle and glasses before 
his friends, and eat his simple dinner in a very few minutes; after 
which the three fell to, and began to drink. ^You see,” says Mr. 
Addison, pointing to his writing-table, whereon was a map of the 
action at Hochstedt, and several other gazettes and pamphlets relating 
to the battle, „that I, too, am busy about your affairs, captain. 
I am engaged as a poetical gazetteer , to say truth , and am writing 
a poem on the campaign.” 

So Esmond, at the request of his host, told him what he knew 
about the famous battle, drew the river pn the table, aliquo rnerOf 
and with the aid of some bits of tobacco-pipe, showed the advance 
of the left wing, where he had been engaged. 

A sheet or two of the verses lay already on the table beside our 
bottles and glasses, and Dick having plentifully refreshed himself 
from the latter, took up the pages of manuscript, writ out with 
scarce a blot or correction, in the author’s slim, neat handwriting, 
and began to read therefrom with great emphasis and volubility. 
At pauses of the verse , the enthusiastic reader stopped and fired off 
a great salvo of applause. 

Esmond smiled at the enthusiasm of Addison’s friend. »You arc 
like the German Burghers,” says he, „and the Princes on the 
Moselle; when our array came to a halt, they always sent a depu- 
tation to compliment the chief, and fired a salute with all their 
artillery from their walls.” 

„And drunk the great chief’s health afterward, did not they?” 
says Captain Steele, gaily filling up a bumper; — he never was 
tardy at that sort of acknowledgment of a friend’s merit. 

„And the Duke, since you will have me act his Grace’s part,” 
says Mr. Addison , with a smile and something of a blush , ^pledged 
his friends in return. Most Serene Elector of Co vent Garden I 
drink to your Highness’s health,” and he filled himself a glass. 
Joseph required scarce more pressing than Dick to thaj sort 
of amusement ; but the wine never seemed at all to fluster Mr. 
Addison’s brains; it only unloosed his tongue : whereas Captain 
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Steele’s head and speech were quite overcome by a single bottle. 

No matter what the verses were, and, to say truth, Mr. Esmond 
found some of them more than indiflerent, Dick’s enthusiasm for 
his chief never faltered , and in every line from Addison’s pen , 
Steele found a masterstroke. By the time Dick had come to that 
part of the poem , wherein the bard describes as blandly as though 
he were recording a dance at the opera , or a harmless bout of 
bucolic cudgelling at a village fair, that bloody and ruthless part 
of our campaign, with the remembrance whereof, every soldier who 
bore a part in it must sicken with shame, — when wo were ordered 
to ravage and lay waste the Elector’s country; and with fire and 
murder, slaughter and crime, a great part of his dominions was 
overrun ; — when Dick came to the lines : — 

„In vengeance roused the soldier fills his hand 
With sword and lire, and ravages the land: 

In crackling flames a thousand harvest burn, 

A thousand villages to ashes turn. 

To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 

And mixed with bellowing herds confusedly bleat. 

Their trembling lords the common shade partake. 

And cries of infants sound in every brake. 

The listening soldier fixed in sorrow stands. 

Loth to obey his leader’s just commands. 

The leader grieves , by generous pity swayed 
To see his just commands so well obeyed;” 

by this time wine and friendship had brought poor Dick to a per- 
fectly maudlin state, and ho hiccupped out the last lino with a 
tenderness that set one of his auditors a-laughing. 

„I admire the licence of you poets,” says Esmond to Mr. Ad- 
dison. (Dick, after reading of the verses, was fain to go off, 
insisting on kissing his two dear friends before his departure, and 
reeling away with his periwig over his eyes.) admire your 
art: the murder of the campaign is done to military music, like 
a battle at the opera, and the virgins shriek in harmony, as our 
victorious grenadiers march into in their villages. Do you know 
what a scene it was ?” (By this time, perhaps, the wine had warmed 
Mr. Esmond’s head too) „what a triumph you are celebrating? what 
scenes of shame and horror were enacted, over which the com- 
mander’s genius presided , as calm as though ho didn’t belong to 
our sphere? You talk of the ‘listening soldier fixed in sorrow,’ the 
leader’s grieP swayed by generous pity;” to my belief the leader 
cared no more for bleating flocks than he did for infants’ cries, 
and many of our ruffians butchered one or the other with equal 
alacrity. I was ashamed of my trade when I saw those horrors 
perpetrated, which came under every man’s eyes. You hew out of 
your polished verses a stately image of smiling victory; I tell you 
’tis an uncouth, distorted, savage idol; hideous, bloody, and bar- 
barous. The rites performed before it are shocking to think of. 
You great poets should show it as it is — ugly and horrible, not 
beautiful and serene. O, Sir, had you made the campaign, be- 
lieve |pe, you never would have sung it so.” 

During this little outbreak, Mr. Addison was listening, smoking 

out of his long pipe, and smiling very placidly. „What would you 
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have?’^ says he. „In our polished days, and according to the 
rules of art, ’tis impossible that the Muso should depict tortures 
or begrime her hands with the horrors of war. These are indi- 
cated rather than described ; as in the Greek tragedies , that , I 
daresay , you have road ; (and sure there can be no more elegant 
specimens of composition ;) Agamemnon is slain , or Medea’s children 
destroyed , away from the scene ; — the chorus occupying the stage 
and singing of the action to pathetic music. Something of this I 
attempt , my dear Sir , in my humble way : ’tis a panegyric I 
mean to write, and not a satire. Were I to sing as you would 
have me, the town would tear the poet in pieces, and burn his 
book by the hands of the common hangman. Do you not use 
tobacco? Of all the weeds grown on earth, sure the nicotian is the 
most soothing and salutary. Wo must paint our great Duke,” 
Mr. Addison went on, „not as a man, which no doubt he is , with 
weaknesses like the rest of us, but as a hero. ’Tis in a triumph, 
not a battle , that your humble servant is riding his sleek Pegasus. 
We college poets trot, you know, on very easy nags; it hath been 
time out of mind, part of the poet’s profession to celebrate the 
actions of heroes in verso, and to sing the deeds which you men 
of war perform. I must follow the rules of my art, and the com- 
position of such a strain as this must be harmonious and majestic , 
not familiar, or too near the vulgar truth. *S7 par va licet ; if Virgil 
could invoke the divine Augustus, a humbler poet from the banks 
of the Isis may celebrate a victory and a conqueror of our own 
nation, in whose triumphs every Briton has a share, and whose 
glory and genius contributes to every citizen’s individual honour. 
When hath there been , since our Henrys, and, Edwards days , such 
a great feat of arms as that from which you yourself have brought 
away marks of distinction. If ’tis in my power to sing that song 
worthily , I will do so , and bo thankful to my Muse. If I fail as 
a poet , as a Briton at least I will show my loyalty , and fling up 
my cap and huzzah for the conqueror: 

— „’Kheni pacator et Istri 
Omnis is hoc uno variis discordia ccssit 
Ordinibus ; lactatur eques , plauditqiie senator , 

Votaque patricio ccrtant plebeia favori.” 

„Thore were as brave men on that field ,” says Mr. Esmond (who 
never could be made to love the Duke of Marlborough, nor to 
forget those stories which he used to hear in his youth regarding 
that great chief’s selfishness and treachery), „thero were men at 
Blenheim as good as the leader , whom neither knights nor senators 
applauded , nor voices plebeian or patrician favoured , .and who lie 
there forgotten, under the clods. What poet is there to sing them?” 

„Tq sing the gallant souls of heroes sent to Hades I” says Mr. 
Addison, with a smile; „ Would you celebrate them all? If I may 
venture to question anything in such an admirable wc^k, the cata- 
logue of the ships in Homer hath always appeared to me as some- 
what wearisome ; what had the poem been , supposing the writer 
had chronicled the names of captains, lieutenants, rank and file? 
One of the greatest of a great man’s qualities is success; ’^s the 
result of all the others; ’tis a latent power in him which compels 
the favour of the gods, and subjugates fortune. Of all his gifts I 
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admire that one in the great Marlborough. To be brave? every 
man is brave. But in being victorious, as he is, I fancy there is 
something divine. In presence of the occasion, the great soul of 
the leader shines out , and the god is confessed. Death itself respects 
him, and passes by him to lay others low. War and carnage flee 
before him to ravage other parts of the field , as Hector from be- 
fore the divine Achilh^s. You say ho hath no pity ; no more have 
the gods , who are above it , and super-human. The fainting battle 
gathers strength at his aspt et ; and wherever he rides , victory 
charges with him.” 

A couple of days after , when Mr. Esmond revisited his poetic 
friend , ho found this thought , struck out in the fervour of con- 
versation improved and shaped into those famous lines , which are 
in truth the noblest in the poem of the „ Campaign.” As the two 
gentlemen sat engaged in talk, Mr. Addison solacing himself with 
his customary pipe: the little maid-servant that waited on his lodg- 
ing came up, preceding a gentleman in fine laced clothes, that 
had evidently been figuring at Court or a great man’s levee. The 
courtier coughed a little at the smoke of the pipe, and looked round 
the room curiously , which was shabby enough , as was the owner 
in his worn snuff-coloured suit and plain tie-wig. 

„lIow goes on the magnum opus ^ Mr. Addison ?” says the Court 
gentleman on looking down at the papers that were on the table. 

„Wo were but now over it,” says Addison (the greatest courtier 
in the land could not have a more splendid politeness, or greater 
dignity of manner) ; „Hero is the plan ,” says he , „on the table : 
hac that Siniois ^ hero ran the little river Ncbel , hie est Sigeta telluSy 
here are Tallard’s quarters, at the bowl of this pipe, at the attack 
of which Captain Esmond was present. I have the honour to in- 
troduce him to Mr. Boyle ; and Mr. Esmond was but now depicting 
aliquo praelia mixta niero when you came in.” In truth the two 
gentlemen had been so engaged when the visitor arrived , and Ad- 
dison in his smiling way , speaking of Mr. Webb , Colonel of Es- 
mond’s regiment (who commanded a brigade in the action , and 
greatly distinguished himself there) , was lamenting that he could 
find never a suitable rhyme for Webb , otherwise the brigadier should 
have had a place in the poet’s verses. „ATid for you, you are 
but a lieutenant ,” says Addison , „aiid the Muse can’t occupy herself 
with any gentleman under the rank of a field-officer.” 

Mr. Boyle was all impatient to hear , saying that my Lord Treas- 
urer and my Lord Halifax were equally anxious; and Addison, 
blushing , be^an reading of his verses , and , I suspect , knew their 
weak parts as well as the most critical hearer. When he came to 
the lines describing the angel , that 

„Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage.” 

• 

ho read with great animation , looking at Esmond , as much as to 
say, „You know where that simile came from — from our talk, 
and our bottle of Burgundy, the other day.” 

Thg poet’s two hearers were caught with enthusiasm, and applauded 
the verses with all their might. The gentleman of the Court sprang 
up in great delight. „Not a word more, my dear Sir,” says he. 
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„Trust me with the papers — I’ll defend them with my life. Let 
me read them over to my Lord Treasurer, whom 1 am appointed 
to see in half an hour. I venture to promise , the verses shall lose 
nothing by my reading , and then , Sir , we sliall see whether Lord 
Halifax has a right to complain that his friend’s pension is no 
longer paid.” And without more ado , the courtier in lace seized 
the manuscript pages , placed them in his breast with his ruffled 
hand over his heart, executed a most gracious wave of the hat 
with the disengaged hand, and smiled and bowed out of the room, 
leaving an odour of pomander behind him. 

„Does not the chamber look quite dark ?” says Addison, surveying 
it , „after the glorious appearance and disappearance of that gra- 
cious messenger ? Why , he illuminated the whole room. Your 
scarlet , Mr. Esmond , will bear any light ; but this threadbare old 
coat of mine , how very worn it looked under the glare ot that 
splendour! I wonder whether they will do anything for me,” he 
continued. „When I came out of Oxford into the world , my 
patrons promised me great things; and you sec where their pro- 
mises have landed me , in a lodging up two pair of stairs , with 
a sixpenny dinner from the cook’s shop. Well , T suppose this 
promise will go after the others, and fortune will jilt me, as the 
jade has been doing any time these seven years. ’I puff the prosti- 
tute away ,’ ” says he , smiling , and blowing a cloud out of his 
pipe. „Thcre is no hardship in poverty, Esmond, that is not bear- 
able ; no hardship even in honest dependence that an lioncst man 
may not put up with. 1 came out of tlie lap of Alma-Mater, puffed 
up with her praises of mo , and thinking to make a figure in the 
world with the parts and learning which had got mo no small 
name in our college. The vrorld is the ocean , and Isis and Char- 
well are but little drops, of which the sea takes no account. My 
reputation ended a mile beyond Maudlin Tower ; no one took note 
of me ; and I learned this , at least , to bear up against evil for- 
tune with a cheerful heart. Friend Dick hath made a figure in 
the race long ago. What matters a little fortune ? There is no 
fortune that a philosopher cannot endure. I have been not unknown 
as a scholar, and yet forced to live by turning boar-leader, and 
teaching a boy to spell. What then? The life was not pleasant, 
but possible — the bear was bearable. Should this venture fail , 
I will go back to Oxford ; and some day , when you arc a general, 
you shall find me a curate in a cassock and bands, and I shall 
welcome your honour to my cottage in the country, and to a mug 
of penny ale. ’Tis not poverty that's the hardest^ to boar, or 
the least happy lot in life,” says Mr. Addison, shaking the ash 
out of his pipe. „^See, my pipe is smoked out. Shall we have 
another bottle? I have still a couple in the cupboard, and of the 
right sort. No more? — let ns go abroad and take a turn on 
the Mall, or look in at the theatre and see Dick’s comedy. ’Tis 
not a master-piece of wit; but Dick is a good fellow*, though he 
doth not set the Thames on fire.” 

Within a month after this day, Mr. Addison’s ticket had come 
up a prodigious prize in the lottery of life. All the town was m 
an uproar of admiration of his poem, the ^Campaign,” whichDiek 
Steele was spouting at every coffee-house in Whitehall and Covent 
Garden. The wits on tho other side of Temple Bar saluted him 



at once as the greatest poet the world had seen for ages; the peo- 
ple huzza’d for Marlborough and for Addison , and , more than this, 
the party in power provided for the meritorious poet , and Mr. Ad- 
dison got the appointment of Commissioner of Excise, which the 
famous Mr. Locke vacated, and rose from this place to other dig- 
nities and honours; his prosperity from henceforth to the end of 
his life being scarce over interrupted. But I doubt whether he was 
not happier in his garret in the Haymarkct, than ever he was in 
his splendid palace at Kensington; and I believe the fortune that 
came to him in the shape of the countess his wife, was no better 
than a shrew and a vixen. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

1812—1870. 


Dickens one of the most successful of modern novelists was born 
at Landport, Portsmouth where his father held a post in the Navy 
Pay Department. The future novelist was consecutively an assistant 
in a blacking warehouse, clerk in an attorney’s office, and a news- 
paper reporter. His first engagement was in the office of the „ Sun”, 
and his next in that of the „Morning Chronicle”, in the evening 
edition of which paper first appeared his „ Sketches of Life and 
Character,” These were subsequently collected and given to the 
world under the title of Sketches hy Boz (pr. Booz’ i.o. Moses — 
his youngest brother’s name). Their success induced an enterprising 
publisher to engage Mr. Dickens and Mr. Seymour, the comic draughts- 
man „the one to write, and the other to illustrate, a book which 
should exhibit the adventures of a party of cockney sportsmen.” 
The result was the Pickwick PaperSy a performance which at once 
placed Dickens in the foremost rank as a popular writer of fiction. 

After these came : — 

Nicholas Nicklehu , exposing the monstrous neglect of education 
in England. 

Oliver Twisty the .abuses of the poor law and workhouse system. 

The Old Curiosity Shop^ originally published in Master Hum- 
pthretfs Clock, 

Barnahy Pudge ^ an historical novel, based upon the Lord George 
Gordon, or iondon Protestant, riots of 1780. 

This novel was intended to inculcate the duty of tolerance , and 
argued against capital punishment. — 

All these works are teeming with original wit, humour and 
Bontiment. 

In 1841 Dickens paid a visit to America, where his fame had pre- 
ceded him , ^nd where he received a hearty welcome. On his return 
he published a work recording the impressions made on him by this visit. 
In 1845 ho was appointed principal editor of the Daily News, a paper 
advocating Liberal politics; but he did not long hold this position. To 
its columns he contributed Pictures from Italy. On his retirement 
from*that paper ho resumed the pen of fiction, and produced Dom- 
and Son: 



David Copperfield (D. C. i.o. C. D. reversed). In several impor- 
tant respects the story was judged autobiographic , the hero like 
the author, was employed in a lawyer’s office, then turned par- 
liamentary reporter, and finally became a successful novelist. That 
the painful struggles and experiences of Copperfield’s boyhood were 
a mere transcript of the writers own sufferings and feelings, was 
not fully known till the publication of Forster’s „Life of Dickens.” 

Bleak House , aimed at the vexatious delays of the Court of 
Chancery ; and the enormous expense of prosecuting suits therein. 
Several Christmas tales {the Chimes^ Cricket on the Hearth^ Christ^ 
mas Carol) and the Chihrs History of England were written. 

Little Dorrit written with the object of exposing the vexatious 
procastination , the indirectness and the ineptitude of governmental 
routine in the transaction of the public business ; of calling attention 
to the evil effects of imprisonment for debt in some cases ; and of 
holding up to ridicule the snobbery which delights to pay homage 
to mere wealth. 

Till 1859 he conducted the periodical called Household Words 
and was a constant contributor to it. In that same year he relinquished 
his connection with that serial, to establish another on a similar 
plan, and entitled, All the Year Round, In 1867 — 68 he visited 
the United States for the purpose of giving readings in the prin- 
cipal towns, and, on his return from America, commenced a series 
of farewell readings in the principal towns of the United Kingdom, 
which were completed in 1869. In the following year ho commenced 
in monthly parts his last work The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
Of this he lived to complete but one half, and like Thackeray’s 
„Deni8 Duval,” the last production of the master novelist of Eng- 
land , remains a fragment. 

His works which have not been named above are : — 

Our Mutual Eriend ; Hard Times^ a satire against those who 
SEE FIGURES ANP AVERAGES, AND NOTHING ELSE. 

Great Expectations : A Tale of Two Cities; The lJ}i commercial 
Traveller , for the great house of Human Interest, Brothers. 

Martin Chuzzlewit showing how selfishness propagates itself, and 
to what a grim giant it may grow from small beginnings. Another 
object was to call attention to the want of sanitary improvements 
in the neglected dwellings of the poor. 

Dickens died at his residence. Gads Hill House, Kent June 9th, 
1870, and was buried privately in Westminster Abbey, June 14th. 

Erom Oliver Twist. 0 

Bill Sikes. 

„Bill Sikes is a brutal thief and house-breaker , with no gleam 
of light in all the blackness of his character. He first appears on 
the scene during a squabble between Fagin and the Artful Dodger , 
in which Fagin throws pot of beer at Charley Bates. The pot 
misses its mark; and the contents are sprinkled over the face of 
Sikes , who just then opens the door.” 


*) From The Dickens Dictionary. 
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^Whyl what the blazes is in the wind now?” growled a deep 
voice. „Who pitched that'ere at me? It’s well it’s the beer, and 
not the pot, as hit mo, or I’d have settled somebody. . . . Wot’s it 
all about, Fagin? D — me, if my iieck-handkercher ain’t lined with 
beer! — Como in, you sneaking warmint: wot are you stopping 
outside for, as if you was ashamed of your master? Come ini’’ 

The man who growled out these words was a stoutly-built fellow 
of about five and thirty, in a black velveteen coat , very soiled drab 
breeches, lace-up half-boots, and gray cotton stockings, which en- 
closed a very bulky pair of legs, with largo swelling calves, — 
the kind of legs which in such costume always look in an unfinished 
and incomplete state without a set of fetters to garnish them. He 
had a brown hat on his head, and a dirty belcher handkerchief 
round his neck, with the long frayed ends of which he smeared 
the beer from his face as he spoke, disclosing, when he had done 
so, a broad heavy countenance with a beard of three days growth, 
and two scowling eyes, one of which displayed various party-symp- 
toms of having been reeently damaged by a blow. 

„Come in, d’ye hear?” growled this engaging-looking ruffian. 
A white shaggy dog, with his face scratched and torn in twenty 
difierent places , skulked into the room. 

„Why didn’t you coma in afore?” said the man. „You’re get- 
ting too proud to own me afore company; are you? Lie down!” 

This command was accompanied with a kick which sent the animal 
to the other end of the room. lie appeared well used to it, how- 
ever; for he coiled himself up in a corner very quietly, without 
uttering a sound, and, winking his very ill-looking eyes about 
twenty times in a minute, appeared to occupy himself in taking a 
survey of the apartment. 

„ What are you up to ? Ill-treating the boys , you covetous avari- 
cious, in-sa-ti-a-ble old fence?” said the man, seating himself deli- 
berately. „1 wonder they don’t murder you : 1 would if I was 
them. If I’d been your, ‘prentice’ , I’d have done it long ago ; and — 
no, I couldn’t have sold you arterwards, though; for you’re fit 
for nothiitg but keeping as a curiosity of ugliness in a glass bottle ; 
and I suppose they don’t blow them large enough.” 

„Hush , hush! Mr. Sikes,” said the Jew, trembling. „Don’t 
speak so loud.” 

„None of your mistering replied the ruffian ; „you always mean 
mischief when you come that. You know my name : out with it. 
I shan’t disgrace it when the times comes ” 

„Well, we^l, then — Bill Sikes,” said the Jew with abject humi- 
lity. „You seem out of humour. Bill.” 

„ Perhaps 1 am ,” replied Sikes. „I should think you were rather 
out of sorts too, unless you mean as little harm when you throw 
pewter pots about, as you do when you blab and” — 

„Are you mad?” said the Jew, catching the man by the sleeve 
and pointings towards the boys. 

Mr. Sikes contented himself with tying an imaginary knot under 
iiis left ear, and jerking his head over on the right shoulder; a 
piece of dumb show which the Jew appeared to understand per- 
fectly^ Ho then in cant terms, with which his whole conversation 
Was plentifully besprinkled, but which would bo quite unintelli- 
gible if they were recorded hero, demanded a glass of liquor. 
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„And mind you don’t poison it,” said Mr. Sikes, laying his hat 
upon the table. 

This was said in jest ; but , if the speaker could have seen the 
evil leer with which the Jew bit his pale lip as he turned round 
to the cupboard, he might have thought the caution not wholly 
unnecessary , or the wish , at all events , to improve upon the 
distiller’s ingenuity, not very far from the old gentleman’s merry heart. 

Alter swallowing two or three glasses of spirits , Mr. Sikes 
condescended to take some notice of the young gentlemen; which 
gracious act led to a conversation , in which the cause and manner 
of Oliver’s capture were circumstantially detailed , with such altera- 
tions, and improvements on the truth, as to the Dodger appeared 
most advisable under the circumstances. 

„I’m afraid,” said the Jew, „that he may say something which 
will get us into trouble.” 

„That*8 very likely,” returned Sikes with a malicious grin. „You 
are bio wed upon, Fagin.” 

„And I’m afraid, you see,” added the Jew, speaking as if ho had 
not noticed the interruption , and regarding the other closely as ho 
did so. — ^Fm afraid, that, if the game was up with us, it 
might be up with a good many more; and that it w^ould come out 
rather worse for you than it would for me, my dear.” 

The man started, and turned fiercely round upon the Jew; but 
the old gentleman’s shoulders w^ero shrugged up to his ears, and 
his eyes were vacantly staring on the opposite wall. 

There was a long pause. Every member of the respectable coterie 
appeared plunged in his own reflections, not excepting the dog, 
who . by a certain malicious licking of his lips , seemed to be me- 
ditating an attack upon the legs of the first gentleman or lady he 
might encounter in the street when he went out. 

„Somebody must find out wot’s been done at the office,” said 
Mr. Sikes in a much lower tone than ho had taken since he came in. 

The Jew nodded assent. 

„If ho hasn’t peached , and is committed , there’s no fear till 
he comes out again,” said Mr. Sikes; „and then ho must betaken 
care on. You must get hold of him somehow.” 

Again the Jew nodded. 

The prudence of this line of action , indeed , was obvious : but , 
unfortunately , there was one very strong objection to its being 
adopted ; and this was , that the Dodger, and Charley Bates, and 
Fagin, and Mr. William Sikes, happened, one and all to entertain a 
most violent and deeply-rooted antipathy to going neal' a police-office 
on any ground or pretext whatever. 

How long they might have sat and looked at each other , in a state 
of uncertainty not the most pleasant of its kind, it is difficult to say. 
It’s not necessary to make any guesses on the subject , however ; 
for the sudden entrance of the two young ladies whom Oliver had 
seen on a former occasion caused the conversation t^ flow afresh. 

„The very thing!” said the Jew. „Bet will go; won’t you, 
my dear?” 

„Where8?” inquired the young lady. 

„Only just up to the office, my dear,” said the Jew coayngly. 

It is due to the young lady to say that she did not positively 

affirm that she would not, but that she merely expressed an emphatic 
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and earnest desire to bo ^jiggered” if she would , — a polite and 
delicate evasion of the request , which shows the young lady to have 
been possessed of that natural good-breeding that cannot bear to 
inflict upon a fellow-creature, the pain of a direct and pointed refusal. 

The Jew’s countenance fell ; and he turned from this young 
lady , who was gaily , not to say gorgeously attired , in a red 
gown , green boots , and yellow curl-papers, to the other female. 

„Nancy , ray dear said the Jew in a soothing manner , „what 
do you say?” 

„That it won’t do: so it’s no use a-trying it on, Fagin ” 
replied Nancy. 

„What do you mean by that?” said Mr. Sikes, looking up in 
a surly manner. 

„What I say , Bill replied the lady collectedly. 

„Why, you’re just the very person for it,” reasoned Mr. Sikes: 
^nobody about here knows any thing of you.” 

„And as I don’t want ’em to, neither,” replied Miss Nancy in 
the same composed manner, „it’s rather more no than yes with 
me, Bill.” 

„She’ll go , Fagin ,” said Sikes. 

„No , she won’t , Fagin bawled Nancy. 

„Yes , she will ; Fagin said Sikes. 

„And Mr. Sikes was right. By dint of alternate threats, pro- 
mises , and bribes , the engaging female in question was ultimately 
prevailed upon to undertake the commission. She was not indeed 
withheld by the same considerations as her agreeable friend: for, 
having very recently removed into the neighborhood of Field Lane 
from the remote but genteel suburb ot Ratclilfe , she was not under 
the same apprehension of being recognised by any of her numerous 
acquaintance. 

Accordingly, with a clean white apron tied over the red gown, 
and the yellow curl-papers tucked up under a straw bonnet, — 
both articles of dress being provided from the Jew’s inexhaustible 
stock , — Miss Nancy prepared to issue forth on her errand. 

„Stop a minute, my dear,” said the Jew, producing a little 
covered basket. „ Carry that in one hand: it looks more respectable, 
my dear.” 

„Give her a door-key to carry in her t’other one, Fagin,” said 
Sikes: „it looks real and genivine like.” 

„Yes , yes, my dear: so it does,” said the Jew, hanging the 
large street-door-key on the forefinger of the young lady’s right 
hand. „Thei%; very good, — very good indeed, ray dear,” said 
the Jew , rubbing his hands. 

„Oh, my brother I my poor, dear, sweet, innocent little brother I” 
exclaimed Miss Nancy, bursting into tears, and wringing the little 
basket and the street-door key in an agony of distress „What 
has become of him? Where have they taken him to? Oh! do have 
pity , and toU me what’s been done with the dear boy , gentlemen: 
Jo , gentlemen ; if you please , gentlemen.” 

Having uttered these words in a most lamentable and heart- 
broken tone, to the immeasurable delight of her hearers, Miss 
Nanej paused , winked to the company , nodded smilingly round , 
^nd disappeared. 

She finally discovers Oliver on the street , bent upon executing 
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a commission , „with which Mr. Brownlbw has intrusted ^ him.” 

He was walking along , thinking how happy and contented he 
ought to feel, and how much he would give for only one look at 
poor little Dick, who, starved and beaten, might be lying dead 
at that very moment , when he was startled by a young woman 
screaming out very loud. ^Oh, my dear brother!’’ and he had 
hardly looked up to see what the matter was, when ho was stop- 
ped by having a pair of arms thrown tight round his neck. 

„Don’t!” cried Oliver, struggling. „Let go of me! Who is it? 
What are you stopping me for?” 

The only reply to this was a groat number of loud lamentations 
from the young woman who had embraced him, and who had got 
a little basket and a street-door key in her hand. 

„Oh, my gracious!” said the young woman, „lVe found him! 
Oh! Oliver, Oliver! Oh, you naughty boy, to make mo suffer such 
distress on your account! Come home, dear, come. Oh, I’ve found 
him! Thank gracious goodness hoavins, I’ve found him!” With 
these incoherent exclamations the young woman burst into another 
fit of crying, and gut so deadfiilly hysterical, that a couple of 
women who came up at the moment asked a butcher’s boy, with 
a shiny head of hair anointed with suet, who was also looking on, 
whether ho didn’t think he had better run for the doctor. To 
which the butcher’s boy, w^ho appeared of a lounging, not to say 
indolent disposition : replied, that he thought not. 

„Oh, no, no! never mind,” said the young woman, grasping 
Oliver’s hand: ^I’m better now. Como home directly, you cruel 
boy, come!” 

„ What’s the matter, ma’am?” inquired one of the women. 

„Oh! ma’am!” replied the young woinaiij „he ran away near a 
month ago from his parents, who are hard-working and respectable 
people, and joined a set of thieves and bad characters; and almost 
broke bis mother's heart.” 

„ Young wretch!” said one woman. 

„Go home, do, you little brute !’^ said the other. 

„rm not,” replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. „I don’t know her. 
I haven’t got any sister, or father and mother, either. I’m an 
orphan : I live at Pentonville.” 

„Oh, only hear him! how he braves it out!” cried the young 
woman. 

„Why, it’s ^N^ancy!” exclaimed Oliver, who now saw her face 
for the first time; and started back in irrepressible astonishment. 

„You see he knows me,’' cried Nancy, appealing t6 the by- stand- 
ers. „He can't help himself. Make him come home, there's good 
people, or he'll kill his dear mother and father, and break my 
heart !'' 

„What the devil's this ?'' said a man bursting out of a beer* shop, 
with a white dog at his heels ; „ Young Oliver, come homo to your 
poor mother, you young dog! Come home directly." < 

„I don't belong to them; I don’t know them. Help! help!’' cried 
Oliver, struggling in the man^s powerful grasp. 

„Help!” repeated the man. ^Yes; I’ll help you, you young ras- 
cal! What books are these? You’ve been a-stealing ’em : havQyou? 
Oive ’em here!'’ With these words the man tore the volumes from 
his grasp, and struck him violenty on the head. 
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^That’s right!” cried a looker-on, from a garret-window. ^That’s 
the only way of bringing him to his senses !” 

„To be sure!” cried a sloopy-faced carpenter, casting an approv- 
ing look at the garret-window. 

„It’ll do him good!” said the two women. 

„And he shall have it too!” rejoined the man, administering 
another blow, and seizing Oliver by the collar. „Como on, you 
young villain! Here, Bull’s-eye, mind him, boy! mind him!” 

Weak with recent illness; stupefied by the blows and the sudden- 
ness of the attack , terrified by the fierce growling of the dog and 
the brutality of the man , and overpowered by the conviction of 
the by-standers that he was really the hardened little wretch he 
was described to be; what could one poor child do? Darkness had 
set in; it was a low neighborhood; no help was near; resistance 
was useless. In another moment he was dragged into a labyrinth 
of dark, narrow courts, and forced along them at a pace which 
rendered the few cries he dared give utterance to, wholly unintel- 
ligible. It was of little moment , indeed , whether they wore intel- 
ligible or not ; for there was nobody to care for them had they 
been ever so plain. 

— After taking the boy back to the Jew’s den, Nancy, struck 
with his pale face and great grief, tries to shield him from vio- 
lence. Oliver, determined to escape, 'watches for an opportunity, 
and , when the door is opened for a moment , he darts through 
it, followed by the dew and his two pupils. Sikes’s dog is also 
about to dash after him , when Nancy springs to the door , and 
closes it, crying — „Keep back the dog, Bill, keep back the dog! 
He'll tear the child to pieces.” 

„Serve him right!’' cried Sikes, struggling to disengage himself 
from the girl’s grasp. „ Stand off from me, or I’ll split your skull 
against the wall !” 

„I don’t care for that , Bill ; I don’t care for that 1” screamed 
the girl , struggling violently with the man. „The child shan’t be 
torn down by the dog unless you kill me first.” 

^Shan’t he!” said Sikes, setting his teeth fiercely. „I’ll soon do 
that , if you don’t keep off.” 

The housebreaker Hung the girl from him to the farther end of 
the room , just as the Jew and the boys returned , dragging Oliver 
among them. 

„ What’s the matter here?” said the Jew, looking round. 

„Tho girl’s gone mad , I think replied Sikes savagely. 

„No , she hasn’t!” said Nancy, pale and breathless from the 
scuffle: „no, she hasn’t, Fagin! don’t think it.” 

„Then keep quiet , will you ?” said the Jew with a threatening look. 

„No: I won’t do that, either,” replied Nancy, speaking very 
loud „Come, what do you think of that?” 

Mr. Fagin was sufficiently well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of thftt particular species of humanity to which Miss Nancy 
belonged* to feel tolerably certain that it would be rather unsafe to 
prolong any conversation with her at present. With the view of 
diverting the attention of the company, he turned to Oliver. 

„So*you wanted to get away, my dear, did you?” said the Jew, 
taking up a jagged and knotted club which lay in a corner of the^ 
fireplace 5 „eh 1 ” 
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Oliver made no reply; but be watched the Jew’s motions, and 
breathed quickly. 

„ Wanted to get assistance; called for the police; did you?” 
sneered the Jew, catching the boy by the arm. -We’ll cure you 
of that , my dear !” 

The Jew inflicted a smart blow on Oliver’s shoulders with the 
club , and was raising it for a second , when the girl , rushing for- 
ward , wrested it from his hand , and flung it into the fire with a 
force that brought some of the glowing coals whirling out into the 
room. 

won’t stand by and see it done, Fagin !” cried the girl. „ You’ve 
got the boy ; and what more would you have ? Let him be , let 
him be, or I shall put the mark on some of you that will bring 
me to the gallows before my time !” 

The girl stamped her foot violently on the floor as she vented 
this threat ; and with her lips compressed , and her hands clenched, 
looked alternately at the Jew and the other robber : her face quite 
colorless from the passion of rage into which she had gradually 
worked herself. 

„Why, Nancy!” said the Jew in a soothing tone, after a pause, 
during which he and Mr. Sikes had stared at one another in a 
disconcerted manner, „you — you’re more clover than ever to-night. 
Ha, ha! my dear, you are acting beautifully.” 

„Am I?” said the girl. „Take care I don’t overdo it; you will 
be the worse for it , Fagin , if I do : and so 1 tell you in good 
time to keep clear of mo.” 

There is something about a roused woman ; especially if she add 
to all her other strong passions the fierce impulses of recklessness 
and despair: which few men like to provoke. The Jew saw that 
it would be hopeless to affect any further mistake regarding the 
reality of Miss Nancy’s rage ; and , shrinking involuntarily back a 
few paces, cast a glance, half-imploring and half-cowardly, at 
Sikes , as if to hint that ho was the fittest person to pursue the 
dialogue. 

Mr. Sikes , thus mutely appealed to , and possibly feeling his 
personal pride and influence interested in the immediate reduction 
of Miss Nancy to reason , gave utterance to about a couple of score 
of^ curses and threats, the rapid delivery of which reflected great 
credit on the fertility of his invention. As they produced no visible 
effect on the object against whom they were discharged, however, 
he resorted to more tangible arguments. 

„What do you mean by this?” said Sikes, backiffg the inquiry 
with a very common imprecation concerning the most beautiful 
of human features, which, if it were heard above only once out 
of every fifty thousand times it is uttered below , would render 
blindness as common a disorder as measles : — „what do you mean 
by it ? Burn my body ! Do you know who you are , and what 
you are?” c> 

„Oh, yes I I know all about it,” replied the girl, laughing hyster- 
ically , and shaking her head from side to side with a poor as- 
sumption of indifference. 

„Well, then, keep quiet,” rejoined Sikes, with a growl lij^ethat 
he was accustomed to use when addressing his dog, „or I’ll quiet 
you for a good long time to come.” 





The girl laughed again: even less composedly than before; and, 
darting a hasty look at Sikes , turned her face aside , and bit her 
lip till the blood came. 

„ You’re a nice one,” added Sikes, as he surveyed her with a 
contemptuous air, „to take up the humane and genteel side! A 
pretty subject for the child, as you call him, to make a friend of !” 

„God Almighty help mo, I am!” cried the girl passionately; 
„and I wish I had been struck dead in tlie street, or changed 
places with them wo passed so near to-night, before I had lent a 
hand in bringing him hero. He’s a thief, a liar, a devil, all that’s 
bad, from this night forth: isn’t that enough for the old wretch 
without blows?” 

„Come, come, Sikes,” said the Jew, appealing to him in a re- 
monstratory tone , and motioning towards the boys , who were eagerly 
attentive to all that passed: „wo must have civil words , civil words, 
Bilir; 

„Civil words!” cried the girl, whose passion was frightful to 
see, — * „Civil words, you villain! Yes, you deserve ’em from me! 
I thieved for you when I was a child not half as old as this (point- 
iiig to Oliver I have been in the same trade and the same ser- 
vice for twelve years since; don’t yon know it? Speak out! don’t 
you know it?” 

„Well, well!” replied the Jew with an attempt at pacification; 
„and, if you have, it’s your living.” 

„Ah, it is!” returned the girl, not speaking, but pouring out 
the words in one continuous and vehement scream, „It is my living ; 
and the cold, wet, dirty streets are my homo; and you’re the 
wretch that drove me to them long ago, and that’ll keep mo there 
day and night, day and night, till I die!” 

„1 shall do you a mischief!” interposed the Jew, goaded by these 
reproaches, — „a mischief worse than that, if you say much more.” 

The girl said nothing more; but, tearing her hair and dress in 
a transport of frenzy, made such a rush at the Jew as would pro- 
bably have left signal marks of her revenge upon him, had not 
her wrists been seized by Sikes at the right moment ; upon which 
she made a few ineffectual struggles, and fainted. 

Discovering a dark plot against Oliver, and hearing the 

name of Miss Maylic connected with that of the boy, Nancy deter- 
niines to seek out the lady , and warn her. She does so , and , 
disclosing what a life she leads , is entreated by Rose to quit it. 

„Why will you go back to companions you paint in such terrible 
colors ?”.... ^ 

wish to go back,” said the girl, — „1 wish to go back, be- 
cause — how can I toll such things to an innocent lady like you ? — 
because, among the men I have told you of, there is one, the most 
desperate of them all , that I can’t leave ; no , not even to be saved 
from the life I am leading now.” 

»Your having interfered in this dear boy’s behalf before ,” said 
Kose ; „your coming here , at so great a risk , to tell me what you 
bave heard ; your manner , which convincee me of the truth of what 
you say ; your evident contrition and sense of shame , — all lead 
®o to^ believe that you might yet be reclaimed. Oh I” said the 
oarnest girl , folding her hands as the tears coursed down her face, 
»do not turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of one of your own sex } 



the first — the first , I do believe — who ever appealed to you in 
the voice of pity and compassion. Do hear my words , and let me 
save you yet for better things.’^ 

^Ladyl” cried the girl, sinking on her knees, „dear, sweet, 
angel lady , you are the first that over blessed me with such words 
as these ; and , if I had heard them years ago , they might have 
turned me from a life of sin and sorrow ; but it is too late ; it is 
too late 

„It is never too late,” said Rose, „for penitence and atonement.” 

„Tt is,” cried the girl, writhing in the agony of her mind. 
cannot leave him now: 1 could not bo his death.” 

„Why should you be?” asked Rose. 

„Nothing could save him cried the girl. „If I told others what 
I have told you , and led to their being taken , he would be sure 
to die. He is the boldest , and has been so cruel 1” 

„l8 it possible ,” cried Rose , „that , for such a man as this, you 
can resign every future hope and the certainty of immediate rescue ? 
It is madness I” 

„I don’t know what it is,” answered the girl: only know 

that it is so ; and not with mo alone , but with hundreds of others 
as bad and as wretched as myself. I must go back. Whether it 
is God’s wrath for the wrong I have done 1 do not know : but I 
am drawn back to him through every suffering and ill-usage , and 
should be , I believe , if I knew that I was to die by his hand at 
last.” 

— — Wishing to impart further information she obtains it, 
Nancy makes an appointment to walk on London Bridge every 
Sunday night from eleven till twelve o’clock , where Miss Maylio 
agrees to meet her , accompanied only by Mr. Brownlow. Discover- 
ing something strange in the girl’s appearance, Fagin causes her 
to bo watched ; and the disclosures she makes are overheard and 
conveyed to him by the spy ho employs. Furious with rage, the 
Jew imparts to Sikes the fact of Nancy’s informing upon them. 
Flinging the old man from him , Sikes rushes furiously from the 
room , and dashes into the silent streets. — — 

Without one pause or moment’s consideration , without once turning 
his head to the right or left , or raising his eyes to the sky , or 
lowering them to the ground , but looking straight before him with 
savage resolution , his teeth so tightly compressed , that the strained 
jaw seemed starting through his skin , the robber held on his head- 
long course , nor muttered a word , nor relaxed a muscle , until ho 
reached his own door. He opened it softly with 9 key , strode 
lightly up the stairs , and , entering his own room , double-locted 
the door , and lifting a heavy table against it , drew back the .cur- 
tain of the bed. 

The .girl was lying half-dressed upon it. He had roused her 
from her sleep ; for she raised herself with a hurried and startled look. 

„Get up I” said the man. c? 

„It is you, Bill!” cried the gitl, with an expression of pleasure 
at his return. * • 

„It is,” was the reply. „Gtet up!” ♦ 

There was a candle burning ; but the man hastily drew it 
the candlestick, and hurled it under the grate. Seeing the faint 
light of early day without, the girl rose to undraw the curtain. 



^Let it bel’^ said Sikes, thrusting his hand before her. „There’s 
light enough for what I Ve got to do I” 

said the girl in the low voice of alarm, „why do you 
look like that at me 

The robber sat regarding her for a few seconds with dilated 
nostrils and heaving breast; and then, grasping her by the head 
and throat, dragged her into the middle of the room, and, 
looking once towards the door , placed his heavy hand upon her 
mouth. 

„Bill , Bill 1” gasped the girl , wrestling with the strength of 
mortal fear, „I — 1 won't scream or cry, — not once. Hear me, 
speak to me , toll mo what I have done !” 

„ You know , you she-devil !” returned the robber , suppressing 
his breath. „You were watched to night; and every word you 
said was heard.” 

„Then spare my life for the love of Heaven , as I spared yours,” 
rejoined the girl, clinging to him. „Bill, dear Bill, you cannot 
have the heart to kill me. Oh ! think of all I have given up this 
one night for you. You shall have time to think , and save your- 
self this crime. I will not loose my hold ; you cannot throw me 
oft. Bill, Bill I for dear Hod's sake, for your own, for mine, 
stop before you spill my blood ! I have been true to you ; upon 
ray guilty soul , I have.” 

The man struggled violently to release his arms ; but those of 
the girl were clasped round his , and tear her as he would , he 
could not tear them away. 

„Bill ,” cried the girl, striving to lay her head upon his breast, 
„tho gentleman and that dear lady told mo to night of a home in 
some foreign country , where I could end ray days in solitude and 
peace. Let me see them again, and beg them on my knees to show 
the same mercy and goodness to you , and let us both leave this 
dreadful place , and , far apart , load better lives , and forget how 
we have lived , except in prayers , and never see each other more. 
It is never too late to repent. They told mo so : I feel it now. 
But we must have time, — a little, little time!” 

The housebreaker freed one arm, and grasped his pistol. The 
certainty of immediate detection , if he lired , flashed across his 
mind even in the midst of his fury ; and ho beat it twice , with all 
the force he could summon , upon the upturned face that almost 
touched hisr^own. 

She staggered and fell : nearly blinded with the blood that rained 
down from deep gash in her forehead ; but , raising herself with 
difficulty on her knees , drew from her bosom a white handkerchief, — 
Rose Maylie’s own , — and , holding it up in her folded hands a« 
high^^towards heaven as her feeble strength would let her, breathed 
one prayer for mercy to her Maker. 

It was a ghastly figure to look upon. The murderer , staggering 
backward tq^ the wall , and shutting out the sight with his hand , 
seized a heavy club , and struck her down. 

— The murder done . Sikes flie^j int<\. the country ; but , after 
wandering for^jmiles and miles in momentary fear of capture, he 
finally resolves to return to London , thinking he can „lay by” for 
8- while , and then escape to France. He seeks refuge in an old 
fien in Jacob’s Island , — the filthiest , strangest , and most extra- 
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ordinary of the may localities that are hidden in the great city, — 
but his old companions shrink from him; and one cries aloud for 
help to the officers and others below, who have tracked the ruffian 
to his retreat. The crowd swarm about the building , and endeavor, 
with thick and heavy strokes, to break down the strong doors and 
window-shutters. Sikes escapes to the roof, and attempts, by means 
of a rope, to drop into a ditch at the back of the house. 

Roused into new strength and energy, and stimulated by the 
noise within the house, which announced that an entrance had 
really been effected , he set his foot against the stack of chimneys, 
fastened one end of the rope tightly and firmly round it, and with 
the other made a strong running-noose, by the aid of his hands 
and teeth , almost in a second. He could let himself down by the 
cord to within a less distance of the ground than his own height, 
and had his knife ready in his hand to cut it then, and drop. 

At the very instant that ho brought the loop over his head, 
previous to slipping it beneath his arm pits, and when the old 
gentleman before mentioned (who had clung so tight to the railings 
of the bridge as to resist the force of the crowd, and retain his 
position) earnestly warned those about him that the man was about 
to lower himself down, — at that very instant, the murderer, 
looking behind him on the roof, throw his arms above head, and 
uttered a yell of terror. 

„The eyes again!” he cried in an unearthly screech. Staggering 
as if struck by lightning, he lost his balance, and tumbled over 
the parapet. The noose was at his neck : it ran up with his weight 
tight as a bow-string, and swift as the arrow it speeds. He fell 
for five and thirty feet. There was a sudden jerk, a terrific convulsion 
of the limbs; and there ho hung, with the open knife clenched in 
his stiffening hand. 

The old chimney quivered with the shock; but it stood it bravely. 
The murderer swung lifeless against the wall .... 

A dog, which had lain concealed till now, ran backwards and 
forwards on the parapet with a dismal howl, and, collecting him- 
self for a spring, jumped for the dead man’s shoulders. Missing 
his aim, he fell into the ditch, turning completely over as he went, 
and, striking his head against a stone, dashed out his brains. 

Of this powerfully- drawn character, Dickens say^ in his Pre- 
face , — 

It has been objected to Sikes .... — with some inconsistency, 
as I venture to think, — that he is surely overdrawn; because in 
him there would appear to be none of those redeemiri^ traits which 
are objected to as unnatural in his mistress. Of the latter objec- 
tion I will merely say, that I fear there are in the world some 
insensible and callous natures, that do become, at last, utterly and 
irredeemably bad. But whether this be so, or not, of one thing I 
am certain, — that there are such men as Sikes, who, being 
closely followed through the same space of time , anc^ through the 
same current of circumstances, would not give, by one look or 
action of a moment, the faintest indication of a better nature. 
Whether every gentler human feeling is dead within such bosoms, 
or the proper chord to strike has rusted, and is hard to fipd, I 
do not know; but, that the fact is so, I am sure. 
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From Nicholas Nickleby. 

The Yorkshire Schoolmaster. 

Wackford Squeers is a brutal, rapacious, and ignorant Yorkshire 
schoolmaster. To this person Nicholas Nickleby engages himself as 
a scholastic assistant on the faith of the following advertisement in 
the London papers : — 

^Education. — At Mr. Wackford Squeers’s Academy , Dotheboys 
Hall, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, 
in Yorkshire, Youth are boarded, clothed, booked, furnished with 
pocket-money, provided with all necessaries, instructed in all lan- 
guages, living and dead, mathematics, orthography, geometry, astron- 
omy, trigonometry, the use of the globes, algebra, single stick 
(if required), writing, arithmetic, fortification, and every other 
branch of classical literature. Terms, twenty guineas per annum. 
No extras, no vacations, and diet unparalleled. Mr. Squeers is in 
town , and attends daily , from one till four , at the Saracen's Head, 
Snow Hill. N. B. — An able assistant wanted. Annual salary 
£ 5. A Master of Arts would bo preferred.” 

Mr. Squeers was standing by one of the coffee-room fireplaces; 
and his appearance was not prepossessing. He had but one eye; 
and the popular prejudice runs in favor of two. The blank side of 
his face was much puckered up, which gave him a sinister appear- 
ance, especially when he smiled, at which times his expression 
bordered on the villanous. He wore a white neckerchief with long 
ends, and a scholastic suit of black; but his coat-sleeves being a 
great deal too long, and his trousers a great deal too short, he 
appeared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if ho were in a perpetual 
state of astonishment at finding himself so respectable, 

The learned gentleman had before him a small measure of coffee, 
a plate of hot toast, and a cold round of beef; but he was at that 
moment intent on preparting another breakfast for the little boys. 

„Thi8 is twopenn’orth of milk; is it, waiter?” said Mr. Squeers, 
looking down into a large blue mug. 

„ That’s twopenn’orth, sir,” replied the waiter. 

flWhat a rare article milk is, to be sure, in London. Just fill 
that mug up with lukewarm water, William; will you?” 

^To the wefy top, sir?” inquired the waiter. „Why, the milk 
will be drownded!” 

Serve it right for being so dear. You ordered that thick bread 
and butter for, three; did you?” 

^Coming directly, sir.” 

»You needn’t hurry yourself,” said Squeers; ^there’s plenty of 
time. Conquer your passions , boys, and don’t be eager after vittles.” 
■^8 he uttered this moral precept, Mr. Squeers took a large bite 
out of the cold beef, and recognized Nicholas. 

„Sit down, Mr. Nickleby,” said Squeers. „Here we area-break- 
fasting, you s0e.” 

Nicholas did not see that anybody was breakfasting except Mr. 
Squeers. * * 

ttOhl that’s the milk and water; is it, William? Here’s richness 1 
^hink iof the many beggars and orphans in the streets that would 
glad of this, little boys. When I say number one, the boy on 
the left hand newest the window may take a drink; and, when I 
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say number two, the boy next him will go in; and so till we come 
to number five. Are you ready?’* 

„ Yes , sir.” 

„Keep ready till I tell you to begin. Subdue your appetites, and 
you’ve conquered human natur. — This is the way we inculcate 
strength of mind, Mr. Nickleby.” 

Nicholas murmured something in reply; and the little boys re- 
mained in torments of expectation. 

„Thank God for a good breakfast! Number one may take a drink.” 

Number one seized the mug ravenously, and had just drunk 
enough to make him wish for more, when Mr. Squeers gave the 
signal for number two , who gave up at the same interesting moment 
to number three; and the process was repeated till the milk and 
water terminated with number five. 

„And now,” said the schoolmaster, dividing the bread-and butter 
for three into five portions, „you had better look sharp with your 
breakfast; for the horn will blow in a minute or two, and then 
every boy leaves off.” 

The boys began to eat voraciously, while the schoolmaster (who 
was in high good humor after his meal) picked his teeth with a 
fork, and looked on. In a very short time the horn was heard. 

„I thought it wouldn’t be long,” said Squeers, jumping up, and 
producing a little basket. „Put what you haven’t had time to oat, 
in here, boys! You’ll want it on the road.” 

They certainly did want it on the road, and very much too; for 

the journey was long , the weather was intensely cold , a great deal 
of snow fell from time to time, and the wind was intolerably keen. 
Mr. Squeers got down at almost every stage, — to stretch his logs, he 
said, — and as he always came back with a very red nose, and 
composed himself to sleep directly , the stretching seemed to answer. 
It was a long journey; but the longest lane has a turning at last; 
and late in the night the coach put them down at a lonely road- 
side inn, where they found in waiting two laboring men, a rusty 

pony-chaise, and a cart. 

„Put the boys and the boxes into the cart; and this young man 
and me will go in the chaise. — Get in, Nickleby.” 

Nicholas obeyed. Mr. Squeers with some diflBculty inducing the 
pony to obey too, they started off, leaving the cart-load of infant 
misery to follow at leisure. 

„Are you cold, Nickleby?” 

„Rather, sir, I must say.” ^ 

„ Well, I don’t find fault with that. It’s a long journey this weather.” 

„Is it much farther to Dotheboys Hall, sir?” 

„About three mile. But you needn’t call it a Hall down here,” 

Nicholas coughed, as if he would like to know why. 

„The fact is, it ain’t a Hall.” 

^Indeed!” 

„No. We call it a Hall up in London, because it sounds better; 
but they don’t know it by that name in these parts. A man may 
call his house an islafed if he likes : there’s no act of parliament 
against that, I believe<?” 

Squeers eyed him ftt the conclusion of this little dialogue, 
finding that he had grown thoughtful, contented himself withlasn* 
ing the pony until they reached their journey’s ejad. 



„Jump out! Come in!” 

Nicholas had time to observe that the school was a long, cold- 
looking house , one story high , with a few straggling out-buildings. 
Mr. Squeers , having bolted the house-door to keep it shut, ushered 
him into a small parlor scantily furnished , when they had not been 
a couple of minutes when a female bounced into the room , and , 
seizing Mr. Squeers by the throat, gave him two loud kisses, — 
one close after the other, like a postman’s knock. This lady was 
of a large , raw-boned figure , about a head taller than Mr. Squeers, 
and was dressed in a dimity night-jacket, with her hair in papers 
and a dirty nightcap. (She was accustomed to boast that she was 
no grammarian , thank God ! and also that she had tamed a high 
spirit or two in her day. Truly, in conjunction with her worthy 
husband , she had broken many and many a one.) 

„How is my S queer y ?” 

„ Quite well , my love. How’s the cows ?” 

„The cows is all right , — every one of ’em.” 

„And the pigs ?” 

„The pigs is as well as they was when you went away.” 

.,Come! That’s a blessing! The boys are all as they were, I 
suppose ?” 

„Oh , yes ! The boys is well enough. Only that young Pitcher’s 
had a fever.”^ 

„No ! Damn that chap. He’s always at something of that sort.” 

Pending these endearments, Nicholas had stood, awkwardly enough, 
in the middle of the room , not very well knowing whether he was 
expected to retire into the passage. He was now relieved from his 
perplexity by Mr. Squeers. 

„This is the new young man, my dear,” 

Here a young servant-girl brought in a Yorkshire pie and some 
cold beef ; and this being set upon the table , a boy , addressed by 
the name of Sraike, appeared with a jug of ale. 

Mr. Squeers was emptying his great-coat pockets of letters to 
different boys , and other small documents which he had brought 
down in them. The boy glanced with an anxious and timid ex- 
pression at the papers, as if with a sickly hope that onh among 
them might relate to him. The look was a very painful one, and 
went to Nicholas’s heart at once ; for it told a long and very sad history. 

It induced him to consider the boy more attentively; and he 
was surprised to observe the extraordinary mixture of garments 
which formed his dress. Although he could not have been less 
than eighteen or nineteen, and was tall for that age, he wore a 
skeleton suit such as was then usually put upon a very little boy. 
In order that the lower part of his legs might be in perfect keeping 
with this singular dress , he had a very large pair of boots , origi- 
nally made for tops, which might have been once worn by some 
stout farmer, but were now too patched and tattered for a beggar. 
Hod knows how long he had been there ; but he still wore a tat- 
tered child 8^ frill, only half concealed by a coarse, man’s neckerr 
chief. He was lame; and, as he fekned to be busy in arranging 
the table , glanced at the letters with a rook so keen , and yet so 
dispirited and hopeless , that Nicholas could hardly bear to watch him. 

„ What are you bothering about there, Smike ?” cried Mrs. Squeers, 
»Let the things alone; can’t you.” 



„Eh!” said Squeers, looking up. ^Ohl it ’s you; is itP” 

Yes , sir. Is there” — 

flWell I what are you stammering at ?” 

„Have you — did anybody — has nothing been heard — 
about me?” 

„ Devil a bit, not a word; and never will be. Now, this is a 
pretty sort of thing; isn’t it, — that you should have been left 
here all these years , and no money paid after the first six , nor no 
clue to be got who you belong to? It’s a pretty sort of thing 
that I should have to feed a great fellow like you , and never hope 
to get one penny for it; isn’t it?” 

The boy put his hand to his head as if ho were making an 
effort to recollect something, and then, looking vacantly at his 
questioner , gradually broke into a smile , and limped away. 

„ril tell you what , Spueers remarked his wife as the door 
closed , „I think that young chap’s turning silly.” 

„I hope not; for he’s a handy fellow out of doors, and worth 
his meat and drink any way. Hows’ever, I should think ho ’d have 
wit enough for us if he tvas silly. But come! Let’s have supper; 
for I’m hungry and tired, and want to get to bed” 

This reminder brought in an exclusive steak for Mr. Squeers ; 
and Nicholas had a tough bit of cold beef. Mr. Squeers then took 
a bumper of hot brandy and water of a stifi’ nature; and Mrs. 
Squeers made the new young man the ghost of a small glassful 
of that compound. 

Then Mr. Squeers yawned again, and opined that it was time 
to go to bed ; upon which signal Mrs. Squeers and the girl drag- 
ged in a straw mattress and a couple of blankets , and arranged 
them into a couch for Nicholas. 

„ We’ll put you into your regular bedroom to-morrow, Nickleby. 
Let me see. Who sleeps in Brook’s bed , my dear ?” 

„In Brooks’s there’s Jennings , little Bolder , Gray marsh , and 
What’s-his-narae.” 

„So there is. Yes : Brooks is full. 

„ There’s a place somewhere I know ; but I can’t at this raoraont 
call to ihind where. However , we'll have that all settled to-morrow. 
Good-night, Nickleby! Seven o’clock in the morning, mind.” 

„I shall be ready, sir. Good-night!” 

„I don’t know , by the by , whoso towel to put you on ; but , 
if you’ll make shift with something to-morrow morning. Mrs. 
Squeers bring away the brandy bottle , lest Nicholas should help 
himself in the night ; and , the lady having seized^ it with great 
precipitation , they retired together. 

— — The next morning , Nicholas is awakened very early by 
Squeers , who tells him that it is time to get up ; and also that 
the pump is fro^n, so that he will have to give himself a ^dry 
polish till the ice is broken in the well. Mrs. Squeers now appears 
on the scene , looking busily for a spoon which is musing. 

„Drat the things !” said the lady, opening the cupboard. 
can’t find the school spopn aijy where.” 

„Never mind it, my dear,” observed Squeers in a soothing 
manner: „it’s of no consequence.” 

„No consequence ! Why , how you talk I” retorted Mr. Squeers 
sharply. „Isn’t it brimstone morning?” 



forgot , my dear rejoined Squeers : ^yes , it certainly is. 
We purify the boys’ bloods now and then, Nicklebey.” 

„Purify fiddlestick’s ends!” said his lady. ^Don’t think, young 
man , that we go to the expense of flower of brimstone and molas- 
ses just to purify them; because, if you think we carry on the 
business in that way , you’ll find yourself mistaken , and so I tell 
you plainly.” 

„My dear,” and Squeers, frowning. „TIem !” 

„Oh , nonsense !” rejoined Mrs. Squeers. „If the young man 
comes to bo a teacher here, let him understand at once that we 
don’t want any foolery about the hoys. They have the brimstone 
and treacle, — partly because, if they hadn’t something or other 
in the way of medicine, they’d bo always ailing, and giving a 
world of trouble; and partly because it spoils their appetites, and 
comes cheaper than breakfast and dinner. So it does them good 
at the same time : and that’s fair enough , I’m sure.” 

— — Nicholas is shortly afterwards introduced into the school- 
room. — — 

„ There ! This is our shop , Nicklebey !” 

A bare and dirty room, with a couple of windows of which a 
tenth part might bo of glass , the remainder being stopped up 
with old copy-books and paper; a couple of old desks, cut and 
notched and inked and damaged in every possible way ; two or 
three forms ; a detached desk for Squeers , another for his assist- 
ant ; walls so discolored , that it was impossible to tell whether 
they had ever been touched with paint or whitewash. 

But the pupils! — pale and haggard faces , lank and bony figures, 
children with the countenances of old men, deformities with irons 
upon their limbs, boys of stunted growth, and boys whoso long 
meagre legs would hardly bear their bodies. There were little 
faces, which ought to have been handsome, darkened with the 
scowl of dogged suffering ; there was childhood with the li^ht of 
its eye quenched, its beauty gone, its helplessness alone remaining; 
there were large boys, brooding, like malefactors in jail; and there 
were young creatures on whom the sins of their frail parents had 
descended , weeping even for the nurses they had known , and lone- 
some even in their loneliness. With every sympathy and affection 
blasted in its birth, with every healthy feeling flogged and starved 
down , with every revengeful passion that can fester in hearts eating 
its evil way to their core, what an incipient hell! 

It was Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, and make 
a sort of rejJbrt , after every half-yearly visit to the metropolis , so 
in the afternoon , the boys were recalled from house-window , gar- 
den , stable , and cow-yard ; and the school was assembled in full 
conclave. 

„Let any boy speak a word without leav0,” said Mr. Squeers 
mildly, „and I’ll take skin off his back.” 

Death-lik% silence immediately prevailed. 

„Boys , I’ve been to London , and have returned to my family 
and you as strong and as well as cjyer.”^ 

The boys gave three feeble cheers at this refreshing intelligence. 
Sucl^ cheers ! 

have seen the parents of some boys ,” continued Squeers, turn- 
ing over his papers ; „and they’re so glad to hear how their sons 



are getting on , that there’s no prospect at all of their sons going 
away , which , of course , is a very pleasant thing to reflect upon 
for all parties.” 

Two or three hands went to' two or three eyes ; but the greater 
part of the young gentlemen — having no particular parents to 
speak of — were wholly uninterested in the thing , one way or other. 

I have had disappointments to contend against. Bolder’s father 
was two pound ten short. Where is Bolder? Como here, Bolder!” 

An unhealthy-looking boy , with warts all over his hands, stepped 
from his place to the master's desk , and raised his eyes to Squeers’s 
face; his own quite white from the rapid beating of his heart. 

„ Bolder said Squeers , speaking very slowly ; for he was con- 
sidering , as the saying goes , where to have him , — „ Bolder , if 
your father thinks , that , because — Why ! what’s this , sir 

He caught up the boy’s hand by the cuff of his jacket. 

„What do you call this; sir?” 

„I can’t help the' warts , indeed , sir. They will come. It’s the 
dirty work, I think, sir, ~ at least, I don’t know what it is, sir: 
but it’s not my fault.” 

^Bolder , you’re an incorrigible young scoundrel ; and , as the 
last thrashing did you no good , we must see what another will do 
towards beating it out of you.” 

Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy, and caned him soundly. 

„ There, rub away as hard as you like: you won’t rub that off 
in a hurry. Now let us see. A letter for Cobbey. Stand up, 
Cobbey!” 

Another boy stood up , and eyed the letter very hard , while 
Squeers made a mental abstract of the same. 

„Oh! Cobbey’s grandmother is dead , and his Uncle John has 
took to drinking , which is all the nows his sister sends , except 
eighteen-pence, which will pay for that broken square of glass. Mrs. 
Squeers , my dear , will you take the money ?” 

„Graymarsh , — he’s the next. Stand up, Grayraarsh!” 

Another boy stood up. 

^Graymarsh’fi maternal aunt is very glad to hear he’s so well 
and happy, and sends her respectful compliments to Mrs. Squeers, 
and thinks she must be an angel. She likewise thinks Mr. Squeers 
is too good for this world; hut hopes he may long be spared to 
carry on the business. Would have sent the two pair of stockings, 
as desired , but is short of money , so forwards a tract instead. 
Hopes, above all things, that Graymarsh will study to please Mr. 
and Mrs. Sqneers, and look upon them as his only* friends ; and 
that he will love Master Squeers; and not object to sleeping five 
in a bed, which no Christian should. Ah! a delightful letter; very 
affecting , indeed.” 

It was affecting in one sense; for Graymarsh’s maternal aunt was 
strongly supposed by her more intimate friends to be his maternal 
parent. # 

„Mobbs’8 mother-in-law took to her bed on hearing that he would 
not eat fat, and has beem very^ ill ever since. She wishes to know 
by an early post where he expects to go to , if he quarrels with 
his vittles; and with what feelings ho could turn up his nq^e at 
the cow’s- liver broth, after his good master had asked a blessing 
on it. This was told her in the London newspapers, — not by 
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Mr. Squeers ; for he is too kind and too good to set anybody against 
anybody. Mobbs’s mother-in-law is sorry to find Mobbs is discon- 
tented (which is sinful and horrid), and hopes Mr. Squeers will 
flog him into a happier state of mind ; with this view she has also 
stopped his halfpenny a week pocket-money, and given a double- 
bladed knife, with a corkscrew in it, which she had bought on 
purpose for him, to the Missionaries A sulky state of feeling 
won’t do. Cheerfulness and contentment must bo kept up. — 
Mobbs, come to me!” 

The unhappy Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing 
his eyes in anticipation of good cause for doing so ; and soon after- 
wards retired by the side door , with as good cause as a boy need 
have. 

Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous collection of 
letters, — some enclosing money, which Mrs. Squeers „took care 
of and others referring to small articles of apparel , as caps, and 
so forth , all of which the same lady stated to be too large or too 
small for everybody but young Squeers , who would appear to have 
had most accommodating limbs; since every thing that came into 
the school fitted him. 

In course of time , Squeers retired to his fire side ; leaving Nicho- 
las to take care of the boys in the schoolroom, which was very cold , 
and where a meal of bread and cheese was served out shortly after 
dark. 

There was a small stove at that corner of the room which was 
nearest to the master’s desk; and by it Nicholas sat down, depressed 
and self-degraded. As ho was absorded in meditation , he encoun- 
tered the upturned face of Sinike , on his knees before the stove , 
picking a few cinders from the hearth , and planting them on the 
fire. When he saw that ho was observed , he shrunk back, expect- 
ing a blow. 

„You need not fear me. Are you cold 

„N-n-o.” 

„You are shivering.” 

„I am not cold. I am used to it.” 

„Poor , broken spirited creature!” 

If he had struck the wretched object , he would have slunk away 
without a word. But now ho burst into tears. 

„Oh , dear! oh, dear! My heart will break! It will, it will!” 

pHush! Be a man; you are nearly one by years. God help you!” 
years ! Oh , dear , dear I how many of them ! How many of 
them since 1 was a little child, younger than any that are here 
now ! Were are they all ?” 

„Whora do you speak of?” 

„My friends, myself, my — Oh! what sufferings mine have been !” 

„Thoro is always hope.” 

j^No , no; none for rao. Do you remember the boy that died here?” 

wl was m^t here, you know; but what of him?” 

was with him at night ; and , when it was all silent , he cried 
no more for friends ho wished to oome end sit with him , but be- 
gan to see faces round his bed , that came from home : he said 
theyymiled and talked to him ; and he died at last, lifting his head 
to kiss them. What faces will smile on me when I die ? Who will 
talk to me in those long , long nights ? They cannot come from 



home : they would frighten me , if they did ; for I don’t know what 
home is. Pain and fear, pain and fear, for me, alive or dead. 
No hope, no hope!’' 

The bell rang to bed, and the boy crept away. With a heavy 
heart Nicholas soon afterwards retired — no , not retired : there 
was no retirement there — followed to the dirty and crowded 
dormitory. 

— — A day or two after this , the poor creature Smike , in the 
hope of somehow bettering his condition runs away. As Squeers 
cannot afford to lose so valuable a drudge, he is overtaken, and 
brought back, with his logs tied under the apron, and made fast 
to the chaise to prevent his escaping on the road. — — 

With hands trembling with delight , Squeers unloosened the cord ; 
and Smike, more dead than alive, was brought in, and locked up 
in a cellar until such time as Mr. Squeers should deem it expedient 
to operate upon him. 

The news that the fugitive had been caught and brought back 
ran like wildfire through the hungry community; and expectation 
was on tiptoe all the morning. On tiptoe it remained until the 
afternoon; when Squeers, having refreshed himself with his dinner 
and an extra libation, or so, made his appearance (accompanied by 
his amiable partner) with a fearful instrument of flagellation , 
strong, supple, wax-ended, and new. 

„Is every boy here ?” 

Every boy was there ; but every boy was afraid to speak ; so 
Squeers glared along the linos to assure himself. 

There was a curious expression in the usher’s face; but he took 
his seat without opening his lips in reply. Squeers left the room, 
and shortly afterwards returned, dragging Smike by the collar, 
or, rather, by that fragment of his jacket which was nearest the 
place where his collar ought to have been. 

„Now, what have you got to say for yourself? — Stand a little 
out of the way, Mrs. Squeers, my dear: I’ve hardly got room 
enough.” 

„ Spare me , sir !” 

„Oh ! that’s all you’ve got to say; is it? Yes, I’ll flog you 
within an inch of your life , and spare you that.” 

One cruel blow had fallen on him, when Nicholas Nickleby 
cried, „Stop!” 

„Who cried stop ?” 

did. This must not go on.” 

„Mu8t not go on!” ' 

„No ! Must not ! Shall not ! I will prevent it I You have disre- 
garded all my quiet interference in this miserable lad’s behalf; you 
have returned no answer to the letter in which I begged forgive- 
ness for him, and offered to be reponsible that he would remain 
quietly here. Don’t blame me for this public interference. You 
have brought it upon yourself, not I.” 

„Sit down, beggar!” 

„ Wretch , touch him agaim at your peril! I will not stand by 
and see it done. My blood is up, and I have the strength of ten 
such men as you. By Heaven! 1 will not spare you if you^drive 
me on, I have a series of personal insults to avenge; and my 
indignation is aggravated by the cruelties practised in this foul 



den. Have a care; for, if you raise the devil in me, the conse- 
quences will fall heavily upon your head.” 

Squeers spat at him, and struck him a blow across the face. 
Nicholas instantly sprang upon him, wrested his weapon from his 
hand , and , pinning him by the throat , beat the ruffian till he 
roared for mercy. 

He flung him away with all the force he could muster; and the 
violence of his fall precipitated Mrs, Squeers over an adjacent form ; 
Squeers, striking his head against the same form in his descent, 
lay at his full length on the ground, stunned and motionless. 

Having brought affairs to this happy termination , and having 
ascertained , to his satisfaction , that Squeers was only stunned , 
and not dead (upon which point ho had some unpleasant doubts at 
first), Nicholas packed up a few clothes in a small valise, and, 
finding that nobody oftered to oppose his progress , marched boldly 
out by the front-door, and struck into the road. Then such a 
cheer arose as the walls of Dotheboys Hall had never echoed be- 
fore , and would never respond to again. When the sound had 
died away , the school was empty ; and of the crowd of boys not 
one remained. 

Mr. Squeers meets his just deserts at last, being sentenced to 
transportation for seven years for being in the unlawful possession 
of a stolen will; the result of which is, that Dotheboys Hall is 
broken up for ever. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

(Marianne Evans). 

Miss Evans was a clergyman’s daughter , who acted for some time 
as joint editor of the „ Westminster Review.” Her first work — 
Scenes of Clerical Life — was only the unimportant precursor of 
that series of fictions — Adam Bede ^ The Mill on the Floss y 
Silas Marner and Felix Holt which form a splendid set of studios 
in real life , remarkable alike for artistic finish , wealth of intel- 
lectual power, and moral significance. 

Eomola which immediately proceeded Felix Holt is a romance 
of mediaeval Italy , the central figure being the martyr Savonarola. 

After ten years of distinguished success as a novelist , George 
Eliot turned aside into the kindred walk of poetry. The Spanish 
Gipsy blends , in one singularly thrilling dramatic narrative , the 
opposing spirit and purpose of the Spaniard and the Moor towards 
the close of their protracted struggle. 

George Eliot. 

This powerful thinker and consummate literary artist, holds indis- 
putably th^ highest place among living novelists. — Felix Holt — 
her most admired work — was the labour of two years — and 
she obtained for it no less than JBOOO, said to be thejhighest sum 
ever paid for a single novel — at least to a lady. 

Felix Holt, the Radical, pays a visit to Mr. Lyon — an Inde- 

’) Miss E. J. Irving’s contribution to my book. 



pendent minister, whose reputed daughter, Esther, is endowed 
with great beauty — and delicate fine-lady tastes — extremely 
offensive to the uncompromising Felix — Radical not only in politics, 
but in regard to all the conventionalities of society. 

He sees, however, a noble, generous nature, slumbering beneath 
her frivolity ; and sets himself to awake it — a course which is 
speedily successful, and leads to a strong mutual attachment ; though 
Felix resolutely determines never to marry. Harold Transome, the 
Radical of another stamp ; not thorough-going enough to please 
Felix who remonstrates roughly about some electioneering mal- 
practices sanctioned by Harold’s agent Jermyn, the family lawyer; 
and when corruption still goes on, endeavours by acting as one of 
the mob, to calm their drunken excitement. 

In endeavouring to rescue a hated voter from their clutches, he 
has the misfortune to have a struggle with a constable who mistook 
him for a rioter — and who dies from the effects of a fall. 

By appearing to load the mob, he diverts them for a time from 
their destructive purposes ; but a fresh suggestion carries them ofiP 
to plunder Treby Manor , bearing in their midst Felix , with the 
constable’s sabre naked in his hand. 

The military arrive and fire; Felix is wounded, captured and 
thrown into prison. 

Meanwhile, Transome, who has lost the election is environed by 
troubles. His mother , a proud despotic woman — accustomed to 
absolute rule over an imbecile husband — resents Harold’s cool 
egoism and quiet mastery. The estates have been mismanaged by 
Jermyn; but a secret hold he possesses on Mrs. Transome has pre- 
vented her from resisting his rapacity. Harold institutes legal pro- 
ceedings; Jermyn, who had discovered that Esther Lyon is but the 
Minister’s step -daughter — and true heir to the Transome estates, 
endeavours to effect a compromise by ofibring to suppress the evi- 
dence. Harold , partly from a sense of honour , partly to circum- 
vent Jermyn , prefers to deal justly with Esther ; ho invites her to 
Transome Court — and endeavours to make himself agreeable to 
her — with a view to adjusting the claims by marriage. She 
wavers awhile — enjoying the refined surroundings her nature 
craved for. But the good-natured aristocratic egoist cannot bear com- 
parison in her eyes with Felix, his high though peculiar sense of 
duty, and wilful renunciation of personal case for the general good ; 
and she becomes dissatisfied. The trial comes on; Esther is present ; 
hearing the case go against him, she goes into the witness-box 
and says a few words of ardent testimony to the virtfaes and no- 
bility of Felix Holt The effect — ultimately great — does not 
change the verdict — nor soften the sentence — He is probounced 
guilty of manslaughter — and adjudged to four years ipoprison- 
ment; however, a successful effort is made to procure a pardon. 
Esther, now convinced where her duty and her happiness lie, 
refuses Transome; and, moved partly by compassion fo^ the family 
in possession, whose claim is morally, though not legally just , 
but more by the fact that Jier ^prtune raises an insuperable barrier 
between her and. Felix (who had declared bis resolution to remain 
a working man, so as to influence the working classes) she re^un- 
ces all claim to the Transome estates , pr<Jterring poverty and iolix, 
to whom she is ere long married. 
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Felix Holt is a book of which ho analysis 6r extract can give 
an adequate idea ; the effect being gained % a succession of minute 
touches. The parts exposing political mal-practices — and showing 
the injust and insecure working of the English' laws of inheritance 
are specially worthy of study. ~ — 

In the evening , when Mr. Lyon was expecting the knock at the 
door that would announce Felix Holt he occupied his cushionless 
arm-chair in the sitting-room, and was skimming rapidly, in his 
shortsighted way, by the light of one candle, the pages of a mis- 
sionary report, emitting occasionally a slight „Hm-m” that appeared 
to be expressive of critisism rather than of approbation. The 
room was dismally furnished, the only objects indicating an inten- 
tion of ornament being a bookcase , a map of the Holy Land , an 
engraved portrait of Dr. Doddridge, and a black bust with a coloured 
face , which for some reason or other was covered with green 
gauze. Yet any one whoso attention was quite awake must have 
been aware, even on entering, of certain things that were incon- 
gruous with the general air of sombronoss and privation. There 
was a delicate scent of dried rose-leaves; the light by which the 
minister was reading was a waxcandle in a white earthenware candle- 
stick, and the table on the opposite side of the fireplace held a 
dainty work-basket frilled with blue satin. 

Felix Holt, when he entered, was not in an observant mood; 
and when, after seating himself at the minister’s invitation, near 
the little table which held the work-basket, he stared at the wax- 
candle opposite to him, he did so without any wonder or cons- 
ciousness that the candle was not of tallow. But the minister’s 
sensitiveness gave another interpretation to the gaze which he divined 
rather than saw ; and in alarm lest this inconsistent extravagance 
should obstruct his usefulness , he hastened to say — 

„You are doubtless amazed to see me with a waxlight, ray young 
friend ; but this undue luxury is paid for with the earnings of my 
daughter, who is so delicately framed that the smell of tallow is 
loathsome to her.” 

heeded not the candle, sir. I thank Heaven I am not a 
mouse to have a nose that takes note of wax or tallow.” 

The loud abrupt tones made the old man vibrate a little. He 
had been stroking his chin gently before, with a sense that he 
must be very quiet and deliberate in his treatment of the eccentric 
young man ; but now , quite unreflectingly, he drew forth a pair of 
spectacles, which ho was in the habit of using when he wanted to 
observe hi^ interlocutor more closely than usual, 

„And I myself, in fact, am equally indifferent,” he said, as he 
opened and adjusted his glasses , „so that I have a sufficient light 
on my book.” Here his large eyes looked discerningly through the 
spectacles. 

„’Tis the quality of the page you care about, not of the candle,’ 
said Feli^, smiling pleasantly enough at his inspector. „ You’re 
thinking that you have a roughly-written page before you now.” 

That was true. The minister, ^coui^tomed to the respectable air 
of provincial townsmen, and especially to the sleek well-clipped 
gravity of his own male congregation, felt a slight shock as his 
glasses made perfectly dlear to him the shaggy-headed, large-eyed, 
strong-limbed person of this questionable young man, without waist- 



ooat or cravat. But the possibility , supported by some of Mrs. 
Holtzs words, that a disguised work of grace might be going for- 
ward in the son of whom she complained so bitterly , checked any 
hasty interpretations. 

„I abstain from judging by the outward appearance only,” he 
answered , with his usual simplicity. „I myself have experienced 
that when the spirit is much exercised it is difficult to remem- 
ber neckbands and strings and such small accidents of our 
vesture , which are nevertheless decent and needful so long as we 
sojourn in the fiesh. And you too , my young friend , as I gather 
from your mother’s troubled and confused report , are undergoing 
some travail of mind. You will not , I trust , object to open your- 
self fully to me, as to an aged pastor who has himself had much 
inward wrestling , and has especially known much temptation from 
doubt.” 

„As to doubt,” said Felix, loudly and brusquely as before, „if 
it is those absurd medicines and gulling advertisements that my 
mother has been talking of to you — and I suppose it is — I’ve 
no more doubt about them than I have about pocket-picking. I 
know there’s a stage of speculation in which a man may doubt 
whether a pickpocket is blameworthy — but Fm not one of your 
subtle fellows who keep looking at the world through their own 
legs. If I allowed the sale of those medicines to go on, and my 
mother to live out of the proceeds when I can keep her by the 
honest labour of my hands , I’ve not the least doubt that I should 
be a rascal.” 

„I would fain inquire more fparticularly into your objection to 
these medicines,” said Mr. Lyon, gravely. Notwithstanding his 
conscientiousness and a certain originality in his own mental dis- 
position , he was too little’ used to high principle quite dissociated 
from sectarian phraseology to bo as immediately in sympathy with 
it as he would otherwise have been. „I know they have been well 
reported of, and many wise persons have tried remedies provident- 
ially discovered by those who are not regular physicians, and have 
found a blessing in the use of them. 

Moreover; your father, who originally concocted these medicines 
and left them as a provision for your mother , was , as I under- 
stand, a man whose walk was not unfaithful. 

„My father was ignorant,” said Felix, bluntly. „ He knew neither 
the complication of the human system , nor the way in which drugs 
counteract each other. Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, 
but when it prescribes pills it may happen to do mofe harm. I 
know something about these things. 1 was ’prentice for five miser- 
able years to a stupid brute of a country apothecary — my poor 
father left money for that — be thought nothing could be finer 
for me. No matter: I know that the Cathartic Pills are a drastic 
compound which may be as bad as poison to half the people who 
swallow them; that the Elixir is an absurd farrago of s dozen in- 
compatible things; and that the Cancer Cure might as well be 
bottled ditch-water.’' v 

Mr. Lyon rose and walked up and down the room. His simpli- 
city was strongly mixed with sagacity as well as sectarian pr|ju- 
dice, and he did not rely at once on a loud-spoken integrity — 
3atan might have flavoured it with ostentatipn. Presently he asked 



in a rapid low tone, „How long have yon known this , young man?” 

„Well put, sir,” said Felix. „rve known it a good deal longer 
than Tve acted on it, like plenty of other things. But you believe 
in conversion?” 

„Yea, verily.” 

„So do I. 1 was converted by six weeks’ debauchery.” 

The minister started. „ Young man,” he said, solemnly, going 
up close to Felix and laying a hand on his shoulder, „speak not 
lightly of the Divine operations, and restrain unseemly words.” 

„I’m not speaking lightly,” said Felix.* „lf I had not seen that 
I was making a hog of myself very fast, and that pig-wash, oven 
if I could have got plenty of it, was a poor sort of thing, 1 should 
never have looked life fairly in the face to see what was to be 
done with it. I laughed out loud at last to think of a poor devil 
like me, in a Scotch garret, with my stockings out a heel and a 
shilling or two to be dissipated upon, with a smell of raw haggis 
mounting from below, and old women breathing gin as they passed 
me on the stairs — wanting to turn my life into easy pleasure. 
Then I began to see what else it could be turned into. Not much, 
perhaps. This world is not a very fine place for a good many of 
the people in it. But I’ve made up my mind it shan’t be the worse 
for me, if I can help it. They may tell me I can’t alter the world — 
that there must be a certain number of sneaks and robbers in it, 
and if I don’t lie and filch somebody else will. Well, then, some- 
body else shall, for 1 won’t. That’s the upshot of my conversion, 
Mr. Lyon, if you want to know it.” 

Mr. Lyon removed his hand from Felix's shoulder and walked 
about again. „Did yon sit under any preacher at Glasgow, young 
man?” 

„No: I heard most of the preachers once, but I never wanted 
to hear them twice.” 

The good liufus was not without a slight rising of resentment 
at this young man’s want of reverence. It was not yet plain whether 
he wanted to hear twice the preacher in Malthouso Yard. But the 
resentful feeling was carefully repressed : a soul in so peculiar a 
condition must be dealt with delicately. 

„And now, may I ask,” ho said, „what course you mean to 
take , after hindering your mother from making and selling these 
drugs? I speak no more in their favour after what you have said, 
God forbid that I should strive to hinder you from seeking what- 
soever things are honest and honourable. But your mother is ad- 
vanced in years ; she needs comfortable sustenance ; you have doubt- 
less considered how you may make her amends ? ^He that provideth 
not for his own — — ’ I trust you respect the authority that so 
speaks. And I will not suppose that, after being tender of con- 
science towards strangers , you will be careless towards your mother. 
There be indeed some who, taking a mighty charge on their shoulders, 
must perforce leave their households to Providence , and to the care, 
of humbler Brethren, but in such a case the call must be clear.*' 

„I shall keep ray mother as well n^y, better — than she has 
kept herself. She has always been frugal. With ray watch and 
clock cleaning, and teaching one or two little chaps that I’ve got 
to cofee to me , I can earn enough. As for me , I can live on bran 
porridge. I have the stomach of a rhinoceros.” 
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„But for a young man so well furnished tts you, who can ques- 
tionless write a good hand and keep books, were it not well to 
seek some higher situation as as clerk or assistant? I could speak 
to Brother Muscat, who is well acquainted with all such openings. 
Any place in Pend roll’s Bank , I fear , is now closed against such 
as are not Churchmen. It used not to be so , but a year ago he 
discharged Brother Bodkin , although he was a valuable servant. 
Still , some thing might bo found. There are ranks and degrees — 
and those who can serve in the higher must not unadvisedly change 
what seems to be a providential appointment. Your poor mother 
is not altogether — — ” 

„ Excuse me, Mr. Lyon; Fve had all that out with my mother, 
and 1 may as well save you any trouble by tolling you that my 
mind has been made up about that a long while ago. I’ll take no 
employment that obliges mo to prop up my chin with a high cravat, 
and wear straps , and pass .the livelong day with a set of fellows 
who spend their spare money on shirt-pins. That sort of work is 
really lower than many handicrafts; it only happens to be paid out 
of proportion. That’s why I sot myself to learn the watchmaking 
trade. My father was a weaver first of all. It would have been 
better for him if he had remained a weaver. I came homo through 
Lancashire and saw an uncle of mine who is a weaver still. I 
mean to stick to the class I belong to — people who don’t follow 
the fashions.” 

Mr. Lyon was silent a few moments. This dialogue was far from 
plain sailing; he was not certain of his latitude and longitude. If 
the despiser of Glasgow preachers had been arguing in favour of 
gin and Sabbath- breaking. Mr Lyon’s course would have been clearer. 
„Well, well,” he said, deliberately, „it is true that St, Paul exer- 
cised the trade of tent making, though he was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Rabbis.” 

„St. Paul was a wise man ,” said Felix. „Wliy should I want 
to get into the middle class because I have some learning ? The 
most of the middle class are as ignorant as the working people 
about everything that doesn’t belong to their own Brummagem life. 
That’s how the working men are left to foolish device and keep 
worsening themselves : the best heads among them forsake their 
born comrades, and go in for a house with a high door-step and 
a brass knocker.” 

Mr. Lyon stroked his mouth and chin , perhaps because ho felt 
some disposition to smile ; and it would not bo well to smile too 
readily at . what seemed but a weedy resemblance of> Christian un- 
worldliness. On the contrary , there might be a dangerous snare 
in an unsanctified outstepping of average Christian practice. 

„ Nevertheless ,” he observed, gravely, „it is by such self-advance- 
ment that many have been enabled to do good service td the 
cause of liberty and to the public wellbeing. The ring and the 
robe of Joseph were no objects for a good man’s ambition , but they 
were the signs of that credit which he won by his di/inely-inspired 
skill , and which enabled^ him ^to act as a saviour to his brethren.^ 

„0 yes, your ringed and scented men of the people! — I won’t 
be one of them. Let a man once throttle himself with a satin stock, 
and he’ll get new wants and new motives. Metamorphosis wifi bav® 
begun at his neck-joint , and it will go on till it has changed his 
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likings first and then his reasoning, which will follow his likings 
as the feet of a hungry dog follow his nose. I’ll have none of your 
clerkly gentility. I might end by collecting greasy pence from poor 
men to buy myself a fine coat and a glutton’s dinner, on pretence 
of serving the poor men. I’d sooner be Paley’s fat pigeon than a 
demagogue all tongue and stomach, thqugh” — here Felix changed 
his voice a little — „I should like well enough to be another sort 
of demagogue, if I could.” 

„Then you have a strong interest in the great political move- 
ments of these times?” said Mr. Lyon, with a perceptible flashing 
of the eyes. 

should think so. 1 despise every man who has not — or , 
having it , doesn’t try to rouse it in other men.” 

„Right, my young friend, right,” said the minister, in a deep 
cordial tone. 

You will stay and have a dish of tea with us : we take the meal 
late on Thursdays, because my daughter is detained by giving a 
lesson in the French tongue. But she is doubtless returned now, 
and will presently come and pour out tea for us,” 

„Thank you; I’ll stay,” said Felix, not from any curiosity to 
see the minister’s daughter, but from a liking for the society of 
the minister himself - for his quaint looks and ways, and the 
transparency of his talk, which gave a charm even to his weak- 
nesses. The daughter was probably some prim Miss , neat , sensible, 
pious, but all in a small feminine way, in which Felix was no 
more interested than in Dorcas meetings, biographies of devout 
women , and that amount of ornamental knitting which was not 
inconsistent with Nonconforming seriousness. 

„rm perhaps a little too fond of banging and smashing,” he 
wont on; „a phrenologist at Glasgow told mo I had large venera- 
tion; another man there, who knew me, laughed out and said I 
was the most blasphemous iconoclast living. ‘That,’ says my phren- 
ologist, ‘is because of his large Ideality, which prevents him from 
finding anything perfect enough to be venerated.’ Of course I put 
my ears down and wagged my tail at that stroking.” 

„Yes , yes ; I have had my own head explored with somewhat 
similar results. It is, I fear, but a vain show of fulfilling the 
heathen precept, ‘Know thyself,’ and too often leads to a self-esti- 
mate which will subsist in the absence of that fruit by which alone 

the quality of the tree is made evident. Nevertheless Esther, 

my dear , this is Mr. Holt , whoso acquaintance I have even now 
been making* with more than ordinary interest. He will take tea 
with us.” 

Esther bowed slightly as she walked across the room to fetch 
the candle and place it near her tray. Felix rose and bowed, also 
with an air of indiflference , which was perhaps exaggerated by the 
fact that he was inwardly surprised. The minister’s daughter was 
not the sort of person he expected. She was quite incongruous 
with his notion of ministers’ daughters in general; and though he 
had expected something nowise delightful^ the incongruity repelled 
him. A very delicate scent, the faint suggestion of a garden, was 
wafted as she went. Ho would not observe her , but he had a sense 
of an* elastic walk , the tread of small feet , a long neck and a high 
orown of shining brown plaits with curls that floated backward — 
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things , in short , that suggested a fine lady to him , and determined 
him to notice her as little as possible., A fine lady was always a 
sort of spun gjass affair — not natural, and with no beauty for him 
as art; but a fine lady as the daughter of this rusty old Puritan 
was especially offensive. 

„Will you draw up to the table, Mr. Holt?” said the minister. 

In the act of rising, Felix pushed back his chair too suddenly 
against the rickety table close by him , and down went the blue- 
frilled work-basket , flying open , and dispersing on the floor reels, 
thimble , muslin work , a small sealed bottle of atta of rose , and 
something heavier than these — a duodecimo volume which fell 
close to him between the table and the fender. 

„0 my stars I” said Felix, beg your pardon” Esther had 
already started up , and with wonderful quickness had picked up 
half the small rolling things while Felix was lifting the basket and 
the book This last had opened, and had its leaves crushed in 
falling ; and , with the instinct of a bookish man , he saw nothing 
more pressing to bo done than to flatten the corners of the leaves. 

,yByron’s Poems!” he said, in a tone of disgust, while Esther 
was recovering all the other articles. „‘The Dream’ — he’d better 
have been asleep and snoring. What! do you stuff your memory 
with Byron , Miss Lyon ?” 

Felix, on his side, was led at last to look straight at Esther, 
but it was with a strong denunciatory and pedagogic intention. Of 
course he saw more clearly than ever that she was a fine lady. 

She reddened , drew up hOr long neck , and said , as she retreated 
to her chair again ; 

„I have a great admiration for Byron.” 

* ’ Mr» Lyon had paused in the act of drawing his chair to the tea- 
tdhle^' and was looking on at this scene, wrinkling the corners of 
his.'nyes with a perplexed smile. Esther would not have wished him to 
know anything about the volume of Byron , but she was too proud 
to show any concern. 

„He is a worldly and vain writer, I fear,” said Mr. Lyon. He 
knew scarcely anything of the poet , whoso books embodied the 
faith and ritual of many young ladies and gentlemen 

„A misanthropic debauchee,” said Felyc, lifting a chair with one 
hand , and holding the book open in the other , „whose notion of 
a hero was that he should disorder his stomach and despise man- 
kind. His Corsairs and Kenegades , his Alps and Manfreds, are the 
most paltry puppets that were ever pulled by the strings of lust 
and pride.” ^ 

„Hand the book to me ,” said Mr. Lyon. 

„Let me beg of you to put it aside till after tea , father said 
Esther. „ However objectionable Mr. Holt may find its pages, they would 
certainly be made worse by being greased with bread-and butter.” 

^That is true , my dear ,” said Mr. Lyon , laying down the book 
on the small table behind him. He saw that his daughter was angry. 

„Ho , ho !” thought Felix , „her father is frightened at her. How 
came he to have such a^ nicc-Mepping long necked peacock for his 
daughter? but she shall see that I am not frightened.” Then he 
said aloud, „I should like to know how you will justify yojir ad- 
miration for such a writer , Miss Lyon.^’ ^ 

should not attempt it with yoUj Mr. tfolt,” said Esther. have 
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such strong words atcommandy that they make the smallest argument 
seen formidable. If I had ever met the giant Cormoran, I should 
have made a point of agreeing with him in his literary opinions.” 

Esther had that excellent thing in woman, a soft voice with a 
clear fluent utterance. Her sauciness was always charming , because 
it was without emphasis , and was accompanied with graceful little 
turns of the head. 

Felix laughed at her thrust with young heartiness. 

^My daughter is a critic of words, Mr. Holt,” said the minister, 
smiling complacently , „and often corrects mine on the ground of 
niceties , which I profess are as dark to mo as if they were the 
reports of a sixth sense which 1 possess not. I am an eager seeker 
for precision , and would fain find language subtle enough to follow 
the utmost intricacies of the soul's pathways, but I see not why 
a round word that means some object , made and blessed by the 
Creator , should be branded and banished as a malefactor.” 

„0, your niceties — I know what they are,” said Felix, in his 
usual fortissimo. „They all go on your system of make-believe. 
Miotteness’ may suggest what is unpleasant, so you’d better say 
’sugar-plums’, or something else such a long way off the fact that 
nobody is obliged to think of it. Those are your roundabout 
euphuisms that dress up swindling till it looks as well as honesty, 
and shoot with boiled pease instead of bullets. I hate your gentle- 
manly speakers.” 

Dorothea Brooke. 

Middlemarcii. George Eliot’s latest published prose work, is a 
book showing the struggle of great capabilities and lofty aspira- 
tions, with the lowering conditions of life, and also with the weak- 
ness and error inseparable from even the noblest natures, — .describing 
the middle march along the path of life, to which the majority, 
even of high souls are inevitably doomed. There are. several sets 
of characters, each set moving for the most part in its own par- 
ticular groove; yet having sufficient connection with the others to 
give the story artistic unity. Perhaps the most striking proof of 
the author’s power is the sense of disappointment — of incom- 
pleteness — with which the book loaves us. 

The principal — at least the most interesting character is Doro- 
thea Brooke, a young lady of good birth, fortune, and appearance, 
exceptional talents , and lofty views of life and its duties. She would 
fain bo a beneficent power — work some mighty moral or social 
revolution — * do something to make the world appreciably better 
and happier. By way of gaining her end, she marries a musty 
encyclopedia of useless learning, whom her girlish enthusiasm invests 
with genius , philanthropy , tenderness , — all that could perfect her 
ideal •, and finds she has married a mean suspicious book- worm — a man 
who has devoted himself to solitary study and abstruse investigation 
until he has ^o ardour to respond to her reverential love — no in treat 
iu his fellow- men. After a short married life she is released from 
l^his bondage, and left with a handsom(f fortune. She eventually 
uiarries Will Ladislaw, a wayward erratic child of genius and impulse, 
full oj faults , and wanting guidance and control , rather than afford- 
ing her help in her strivings after a higher life. By so doing, 
8he not only forfeits the fortune left by Mr. Casaubon, but incurs 
^ . . 27 * 
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the resentment of her family, especially of Sir James Chettam, a 
former lover, amiable and chivalrous, but the reverse of intellec- 
tual — who marries her younger sister. 

The set in which she moves is the usual society of a provincial 
town — subject to the usual controlling intluonces of moneyed interest 
and social status. Among them is a manufacturer’s family — the 
Vincys — a banker — Bulstrode — a wealthy raiser Featherstone, 
with his poor relatives, the Garths — all connected by intermar- 
riage — , and an aspiring young doctor — Lydgate. Lydgate is 
a stranger in Middlemarch , highly connected , of independent and 
somewhat arrogant disposition, with high views of the dignity and 
utility of his profession , and noble resolution , of making his own 
knowledge and talent a blessing to the world. He is, however, 
poor ; and his hauteur and innovations speedily raise a strong party 
against him. His practice and influence diminish — and besides 
he commits the imprudence of allowing a sudden impulse to betray 
him into an engagement and marriage with Rosamond Vincy, a 
young lady who conceals under a most lovely and winning exterior 
a cold selfish nature and a power of passive resistance which speedily 
make shipwreck of Lydgate’s dream of married life. Ho is plunged 
deeply into debt and sordid cares for daily recurring wants take 
the place of high dreams of art — he loses his reputation, inno- 
cently enough , by accepting a loan from Bulstrode at a time when 
the latter was known to have strong reasons for purchasing his 
professional help and silence; and dies in his prime a successful 
practitioner on the principle he despised — a disappointed man 
having made no mark in the world, carried out no cherished scheme. 
Fred Vincy expects to be the heir of the rich miser; and lives on 
his expectations extravagantly; but being stimulated by his love 
for the plain sensible Mary Garth, who does not trouble her head 
with the regeneration of the world; but cares oply for correcting 
the faults of that unit of it represented by the man she loves, who 
sets bravely to work under her talented, unworldly father, and be- 
comes — not indeed a fine gentleman — but a steady, laborious 
farmer and landsurveyor. 

There arc many subordinate, but well-defind characters among 
which that in which George Eliot specially delights — the warm 
hearted, highly- gifted , pleasure-loving, somewhat unclerical, but 
wholly loveable clergyman is not wanting. This author is most 
characteristic in her psychological passages ; the thoughts and feelings 
of the baffled aspirants in the circumstances in which she places 
them. The following extracts from the experience of Dorothea are 
selected with a view to illustrate this. 

Dorothea has become acquainted with Mr. Casaubon and begun 
to fancy he means to propose to her. 

It had now entered Dorothea’s mind that Mr. Casaubon might 
wish to make her vhis wife , and the idea that he would do so , 
touched her with a sort of reverential gratitude. ^How good of 
him — nay , it would be almost as if a winged messenger had 
suddenly stood beside her path and held out his hand towards her I 
For a long while she had been oppressed by the indefiniteness which 

hung in her mind; like a thick summer haze, over all heri/d®®^^® 
to make her life greatly effective. What could she do, what ought 
she to doP _ she. hardiv mom than a buddina woman, but yet 
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with an active conscience and a great mental need , not to be satis- 
fied by a girlish instruction comparable to the nibblings and judg- 
ments of a discursive mouse. With some endowment of stupidity 
and conceit, she might have thought that a Christian young lady 
of fortune should find her ideal of life in village charities , patronage 
of the humbler clergy, the perusal of ^Female Scripture Characters,* 
unfolding the private experience of Sara under the Old Dispensa- 
tion, and Dorcas under the ^ew, and the care of her soul over 
her embroidery in her own boudoir — with a back-ground of pros- 
pective marriage to a man who, if less strict than herself , as being 
involved in affairs religiously inexplicable , might be prayed for and 
seasonably exhorted. From such contentment poor Dorothea was 
shut out. The intensity of her religious disposition , the coercion 
it exercised over her life, was but one aspect of a nature altogether 
ardent, theoretic, and intellectually consequent: and with such a 
nature, struggling in the bands of a narrow teaching, hemmed in 
by a social life which seemed nothing but a labyrinth of petty 
courses, a walled-in maze of small paths that led whither, the out- 
come was sure to strike others as at once exaggeration and incon- 
sistency. The thing which seemed to her best, she wanted to justify 
by the completcst knowledge; and not to live in a protended ad- 
mission of rules wliich were never acted on. Into this soul-hunger 
as yet all her youthful passion was poured ; the union which attracted 
her was one that would deliver her from her girlish subjection to 
her own ignorance, and give her the freedom of voluntary submis- 
sion to a guide who would take her along the grandest path. 

should learn everything then,*’ she said to herself, still walk- 
ing quickly along the bridle-road through the wood. „It would be 
my duty to study that I might help him the better in his great 
works. There would be nothing trivial about our lives. Everyday 
things with us would mean the greatest things. It would bo like 
marrying Pascal. I should learn to see the truth by the same light 
as great men have seen it by. And then I should know what to 
do , when I got older : I should see how it was possible to lead a 
grand life here — now — in England. I don’t fool sure about 
doing good in any way now : everything seems like going on a 
mission to a people whose language I don’t know; — unless it 
were building good cottages — there can be no doubt about that. 
Oh, I hope I should be able to get the people well housed in 
Lowich! I will draw plenty of plans while I have time.” 

After the engagement she goes to see her future home. 

Dorothea A^alked about the house with deUghtful emotion. Every- 
thing seemed hallowed to her; this was to bo the home of her 
wifehood , and she looked up with eyes full of confidence to Mr. 
Casaubon when he drew her attention specially to some actual ar- 
rangement and asked her if she would like an alteration. All 
appeals to her taste she met gratefully, but saw nothing to alter. 
His efforts ^t exact courtesy and formal tenderness had no defect 
for her. She filled up all blanks with unmanifested perfections, 
interpreting him as she intorpreted#tho \irorks of Providence, and 
accounting for seeming discords by her own deafness to the higher 
barrnjnies. And there are many blanks left in the weeks of courtsip, 
'Which a loving faith fills with happy assurance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Casaubon, returning from their wedding journey , 



Arrived at LowiCk Manor in the middle of January. A light snow 
was falling as they descended at the door , and in the morning , 
when Dorothea passed from her dressing-room into the blue-green 
boudoir, she saw the long avenue of limes lifting their trunks from 
a white earth, and spreading white branches against the dun and 
motionless sky. The distant flat shrank in uniform whiteness and 
low-hanging uniformity of cloud. The very furniture in the room 
seemed to have shrunk since she saw it before : the stag in the 
tapestry looked more like a ghost in his ghostly blue-green world; 
the volumes of polite literature in the bookcase looked more like 
immovable imitations of books. The bright fire of dry oak-boughs 
burning on the dogs seemed an incongruous renewal of life and 
glow — like the figure of Dorothea herself as she entered carrying 
the red-leather cases containing the cameos for Celia. 

She was glowing from her morning toilette as only healthful 
youth can glow : there was geralike brightness on her coiled hair 
and in her hazel eyes; there was warm red life in her lips; her 
throat had a breathing whiteness Jibove the differing white of the 
fur which itself seemed to wind about her neck and cling down 
her blue-grey pelise with a tenderness gathered from her own, a 
sentient commingled innocence which kept its loveliness against the 
crystalline purity of the outdoor snow. As sho laid the cameo- 
cases on the table in the bow-window, she unconsciously kept her 
hands on them , immediately absorbed in looking out on the still , 
white enclosure which made her visible world. 

Mr. Casaubon, who had risen early complaining of palpitation, 
was in the library giving audience to his curate Mr. Tucker. By- 
and-by Celia would come in her quality of bridesmaid as well as 
sister, and through the next weeks there would be wedding visits 
received and given; all in continuance of that transitional life un- 
derstood to correspond with the excitement of bridal felicity, and 
keeping up the sense of busy ineffectiveness, as of a dream which 
the dreamer begins to suspect. The duties of her married life , 
contemplated as so great beforehand , seemed to be shrinking with 
the furniture and the white vapour- walled landscape. The clear 
heights where she expected to walk in full communion had become 
difficult to see even in her imagination; the delicious repose of the 
soul on a complete superior had been shaken into uneasy effort and 
alarmed with dim presentiment. When would the days begin of 
that active wifely devotion which was to strengthen her husband’s 
life and exalt her own ? Never perhaps , as she had preconceived 
them ; but somehow — still somehow.. In this solotnnly- pledged 
union of her life, duty would present itself in som® new form of 
inspiration and give a new meaning to wifely love. 

Meanwhile there was the snow and the low arch of dun vapour — 
there was the stifling oppression of that gentlewoman’s world, 
where everything was done for her and none asked for her aid — 
where the sense of connection with a manifold pregnant existence 
had to be kept up painfully as an inwasd vision , instead of coming 
from without in claims that jvould have shaped her energies. — 
„What shall I do?” „Wnatever you please, my dear:” that had 
been her brief history since she had left off learning morning les- 
sons and practising silly rhythms on the hated piano. Marriage, 
which was to bring guidance into worthy and imperative occu- 
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pation , had not yet freed her from the gentlewoman’s oppressive 
liberty ; it had not even filled her leisure with the ruminant joy 
of unchecked tenderness. Her blooming full* pulsed youth stood there 
in a moral imprisonment which made itself one with the chill, 
colourless, narrowed landscape, with the shrunken furniture, the 
never-read books, and the ghostly stag in a pale fantastic world 
that seemed to be vanishing from the daylight. 

In the first minutes when Dorothea looked out she felt nothing 
but the dreary oppression : then came a keen remembrance , and 
turning away from the window she walked round the room. The 
ideas and hopes which were living in her mind when she first saw 
this room nearly three months before were present now only as 
memories : she judged them as we judge transient and departed 
things. All existence seemcid to beat with a lower pulse than her 
own, and her religious faith was a solitary cry, the struggle out 
of a nightmare in which every object was withering and shrinking 
away from her. Each remembered thing in the room was disen- 
chanted , was deadened as an unlit transparency , till her wandering 
gaze came to the group of miniatures, and there at last she saw 
something which had gathered new breath and meaning : it was 
the miniature of Mr. Casaubon’s aunt Julia, who had made tho 
unfortunate marriage — ■ of Will Ladislaw’s grandmother. Dorothea 
could fancy that it was alive now — the delicate woman’s face 
which yet had a headstrong look , a peculiarity difficult to interpret. 
Was it only her friends who thought her marriage unfortunate? 
or did she herself find it out to be a mistake, and taste the salt 
bitterness of her tears in the merciful silence of tho night ? What 
breadths of experience Dorothea seemed to have passed over since 
she first looked at this miniature ! She felt a now companionship 
with it, as if it had an car for her and could seo how she was 
looking at it. Here was a woman who had known some difficulty 
about marriage. Nay, the colours deepened, tho lips and chin 
seemed to get larger, the hair and eyes seemed to bo sending out 
light , the face w'^as masculine and beamed on her with that full 
gaze which tells her on whom it falls that she is too interesting 
for the slightest movement of her eyelid to pass unnoticed and 
uninterpreted. The vivid presentation came like a pleasant glow 
to Dorothea : she felt herself smiling , and turning fi*om the minia- 
ture sat down and looked up as if she were again talking to a 
figure in front of hef. But the smile disappeared as she went on 
meditating, and at last she said aloud — 

„Qh, it wfts cruel to speak sol How sad — how dreadful!” 

— — Mr. Casaubon’s health is failing ; he consults Lydgate , 
who informs him ho is suffering from disease of tho heart , and 
must give up study or the hope of longer life. Dorothea who 
knew this, goes to meet and comfort her husband. 

Dorothea had been aware when Lydgate had ridden away, and 
she had stepped into the garden, with tho impulse to go at once 
to her husbanid. But she hesitated, fearing to offend him by ob- 
truding herself; for her ardour, coj^tinufijly repulsed, served, with 
her intense memory, to heighten her dread, as thwarted energy 
subsides into a shudder; and she wandered slowly round the nearer 
clumps of trees until she saw him advancing. Then she went to- 
wards him, and might have represented a heaven-sent angel coming 



with a promise that the short hours remaining should yet be filled 
with that faithful love which clings the closer to a comprehended 
grief. His glance in reply to hers was so chill that she felt her 
timidity increased; yet she turned and passed her hand through 
his arm. 

Mr. Casaubon kept his hands behind him and allowed her pliant 
arm to cling with difficulty against his rigid arm. 

There was something horrible to Dorothea in the sensation which 
this unresponsive hardness inflicted on her. That is a strong word, 
but not too strong : it is in these acts called trivialities that the 
seeds of joy are for ever wasted, until men and women look round 
with haggard faces at the devastation their own waste has made, 
and say , the earth bears no harvest of sweetness — calling their 
denial knowledge. You may ask why, in the name of manliness, 
Mr. Casaubon should have behaved in that way. Consider that 
his was a mind which shrank from pity : have you ever watched 
in such a mind the effect of a suspicion that what is pressing it 
as a grief may be really a source of contentment, either actual or 
future, to the being who already offends by pitying? Besides , he 
knew little of Dorothea’s sensations, and had not reflected that on 
such an occasion as the present they were comparable, in strength 
to his own sensibilities about Carp’s criticisms. 

Dorothea did not withdraw her arm, but she could not venture 
to speak. Mr. Casaubon did not say , „I wish to be alone,” but 
he directed his steps in silence towards the house, and as they 
entered by the glass door on this eastern side, Dorothea withdrew 
her arm and lingered on the matting, that she might leave her 
husband quite free. He entered the library and shut himself in, 
alone with his sorrow. 

She went up to her boudoir. The open bow-window let in the 
serene glory of the afternoon sun lying in the avenue, where the lime- 
trees cast long shadows. But Dorothea knew nothing of the scene. 
She threw liersolf on to a chair, not heeding that she was in the 
dazzling sun-rays: if there were discomfort in that, how could she 
tell that it was not part of her inward misery ? 

She was in the reaction of a rebellious anger stronger than any 
she had felt since her marriage. Instead of tears, there came 
words : — 

„What have I done — what am I — that he should treat me 
so? He never knows what is in ray mind — he never cares. 
What is the use of anything I do ? He wishes he had never 
married me.” 

She began to hoar herself, and was checked into stillness. Like 
one who has lost his way and is weary, she sat and saw as in 
one glance all the paths of her young hope which she should never 
find again. And just as clearly in the miserable light she saw her 
own and her husband s solitude — how they walked apart so that 
she was obliged to survey him. If he had drawn her |owards him, 
she would never have surveyed him — never have said, „I8 ho 
worth living for?” but \youldiave felt him simply a part of her 
own life. Now she said bitteny, „It is his fault, not mine.” 
the jar of her whole being. Pity was overthrown. Was ij her 
fault that she had believed in him — had believed in his worthi- 
ness? — And what, exactly, was he? — She was able enough 
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to estimate him — she who waited on his glances with tremblingi 
and shut her best soul in prison, paying it only hidden visits, that 
she might be petty enough to please him. In such a crisis as 
this, some women begin to hate. 

The sun was low when Dorothea was thinking that she would 
not go down again , but would send a message to her husband 
saying that she was not well and preferred remaining up-stairs. 
She had never deliberately allowed her resentment to govern her 
in ihis way before, but she believed now that she could not see 
him again without telling him the truth about her feeling, and she 
must wait till she could do it without interruption. He might 
wonder and be hurt at her message It was good that he should 
wonder and bo hurt. Her anger said, as anger is apt to say, that 
God was with her — that all heaven, tliough it were crowded 
with spirits watching them, must bo on her side. She had deter- 
mined to ring her bell, when there came a rap at the door. 

Mr. Casaubon had sent to say that he would have his dinner 
in the library. He wished to be quite alone this evening, being 
much occupied. 

shall not dine, then, Tantripp.” 

„Oh, madam, let me bring you a little of something?” 

„No ; I am not well. Get everything ready in my dressing-room, 
but pray do not disturb mo again.” 

Dorothea sat almost motionless in her meditative struggle ; while 
the evening slowly deepened into night. But the struggle changed 
continually, as that of a man who begins with a movement towards 
striking and ends with conquering his desire to strike. The energy 
that would animate a crime is not more than is wanted to inspire 
a resolved submission, when the noble habit of the soul re-asserts 
itself. That thought with which Dorothea had gone out to meet 
her husband — her conviction that ho had been asking about the 
possible arrest of all his work, and that the answer must have 
wrung his heart, could not be long without rising beside the image 
of him, like a. shadowy monitor looking at her anger with sad 
remonstrance. It cost her a litany of pictured sorrows and of 
silent cries that she might bo the mercy for those sorrows but 
the resolved submission did come ; and when the house was still, 
and she knew that it was near the time when Mr. Casaubon habi- 
tually went to rest, she opened her door gently and stood outside 
in tile, darkness waiting for his coming up-stairs with a light in 
his hand. If he did not come soon she thought that she would go 
down and bven risk incurring another pang. She would never 
again expect anything else. But she did hear the library door 
open, and slowly the light advanced up the staircase without noise 
from the footsteps on the carpet. When her husband stood oppo^ 
ite to her, she saw that his face was more haggard. He started 
slightly on seeing her, and she looked up at him beseechingly, 
without speaking. ... ttt 

^Dorothea!” he said, with a gentle surprise in his tone. „Were 
you waiting for me ?” t • 

„Yes, I did not like to disturb you.” . ^ i. a 

»<Jorae, my dear, come. You are young, and need not extend 

your life by watching.” , « „ 

When the kind quiet melancholy of that speecli fell on Doro- 



thea’s ears, she felt something like the thankfulness that might 
well up in us if we had narrowly escaped hurting a lamed creature. 
She put her hand into her husband’s, and they went along the 
broad corridor together. 

— Mr. Casaubon after almost obtaining her promise to carry 
out his last wishes, whatever they might be, dies suddenly. When 
the will is read there is found to be a clause depriving Dorothea 
of the property if the should marry Ladislaw. Ladislaw singularly 
handsome, talented, and hiscinating, but indolent and capricious, 
had incurred Casaubon’s dislike partly by renouncing his depend- 
ence upon him , partly because of his evident admiration for Do- 
rothea, who enjoyed his fresh young presence simply because she 
had no congenial companionship, and believed him unjustly treated. 

After some time , and in spite of much opposition — she accepts 
Ladislaw; and her uncle, Mr. Brooke - a fussy; featherlicaded 
old gentleman — has to break the news to the family. — — 

Mr. Brooke was evidently in a state of nervous perturbation. 
When ho had something painful to tell , it was usually his way to 
introduce it among a number of disjointed particulars, as if it wore 
a medicine that would get a milder flavour by mixing. He con- 
tinued his chat with Sir James about the poachers until they were 
all seated, and Mrs. Cadwallader, impatient of this drivelling, said — 

„I am dying to know the sad news. The gamekeeper is not 
shot: that is settled. What is it, then?” 

„Well, it’s a very trying thing, you know,” said Mr. Brooke. 
„rm glad you and the Rector are here; it’s a family matter — 
but you will help us all to bear it, Cadwallader. I’ve got to break 
it to you, my dear.” Here Mr. Brooke looked at Celia — „ You’ve 
no notion what it is , you know, And , Chettam , it will annoy 
you uncommonly — but, you see, you have not been able to hinder 
it, any more than I have. There’s something singular in things; 
they come round, you know.” 

„It must be about Dodo,” said Celia, who had been used to 
think of her sister as the dangerous part of the family machinery. 
She had seated herself on a low stool against her husband's knee. 

„For God’s sake, let us hear what it is!” said Sir James. 

„Well, you know, Chettam, I couldn't help Casaubon’s will: 
it was a sort of will to make things worse.” 

„Exactly,” said Sir James, hastily. „But ichat is worse?” 

^Dorothea is going to bo married again , you know ,” said Mr. 
Brooke , nodding toward Celia , who immediately looked up at her 
husband with a frightened glance , and put her hand 6n his knee. 

Sir James was almost white with anger, but ho did not speak. 

„Merciful heaven !” said Mrs. Cadwallader. „Not to young La- 
dislaw ?” 

Mr. Brooke nodded, saying, „Yes; to Ladislaw,” and then fell 
into a prudential silence. 

„ You see , Humphrey I” said Mrs. Cadwallader , wavipg her arm 
towards her husband. ^Another time you will admit that I have 
some foresight; or rather, you^^ will contradict me and be just as 
blind as ever. You supposed that the young gentleman was gone 
out of the country.” , 

„So he might be, and yet come back,” said the Rector, quietly. 

„'When did you learn this?” said Sir James, not liking to hear 



any one else speak, though finding it difficult to speak himself. 

„ Yesterday,” said Mr. Brooke, roeekly. „I went to Lowick. 
Dorothea sent for me, you know. It had come about quite sud- 
denly — neither of them had any idea two days ago ^ not any 
idea , you know. There’s something singular in things. But Doro- 
thea is quite determined — it is no use opposing. I [put it strongly 
to her. I did my duty , Chettam. But she can act as she likes , 
you know.” 

„It would have been better if I had called him out and shot him 
a year ago,” said Sir James, not from bloody-raindedness , but 
because he needed something strong to say. 

„ Really , James , that would have been very disagreeable ,” 
said Celia. 

„Be reasonable, Chettam. Look at the affair more quietly,” 

said Mr. Cadwallader, sorry to see his good-natured friend so over- 
mastered by anger. 

„That is not so very easy for a man of any dignity — with 
any sense of right — when the affair happens to be in his own 
family,” said Sir James, still in his white indignation. „lt is 

perfectly scandalous. If Ladislaw had had a spark of honour ho 
would have gone out of the country at once, and never shown his 
face in it again. However , I am not surprised. The day after 

Casaubon’s funeral I said what ought to be done. But I was not 

listened to.” 

„You wanted what was impossible , you know , Chettam ,” said 
Mr. Brooke. „You wanted him shipped off. I told you Ladislaw 
was not to be done as we liked with : he had his ideas. He was 
a remarkable fellow — I always said ho was a remarkable fellow.” 

„Ye8 ,” said Sir James , unable to repress a retort , „it is rather 
^ pity you formed that high opinion of him. We are indebted to 
that for his being lodged in this neighbourhood. Wo are indebted 
to that for seeing a woman like Dorothea degrading herself by 
marrying him.” Sir James made little stoppages between his clauses, 
the words not coming easily. „A man so marked out by her hus- 
band’s will, that delicacy ought to have forbidden her from seeing 
him again — who takes her out of her proper rank — into po- 
verty — has the meanness to accept such a sacrifice -- has always 
had an objectionable position — a bad origin — and , 1 believe , 
is a man of little principle and light character. That is my opinion,” 
Sir James ended emphatically , turning aside and crossing his leg. 

„1 pointed everything out to her said Mr. Brooke , apologetic- 
ally — „I*mean the poverty, and abandoning her position. I 
said , *My dear , you don’t know what it is to live on seven hun- 
dred a-year , and have no carriage , and that kind of thing , and 
go amongvst people who don’t know who you are.’ I put it strongly 
to her. But I advise you to talk to Dorothea herself. The fact 
is , she has a dislike to Casaubon’s property. You will hear what 
she says , yju know.” 

„No — excuse me — I shall not ,” said Sir James , with more 
coolness. „I cannot bear ,to see ^er again ; it is too painful. It 
hurts ^e too much that a woman like Dorothea should have done 
what is wrong.” 

nBe just, Chettam,” said the easy, large-lipped Rector, who 
objected to all this unnecessary discomfort. „Mrs. Casaubon may 
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be acting imprudently : she is giving up a fortune for the sake of 
a man , and we men have so poor an opinion of each other that 
we can hardly call a woman wise who does that. But I think you 
should not condemn it as a wrong action , in the strict sense of 
the word.’' 

„Yes , I do answered Sir James. think that Dorothea 
commits a wrong action in marrying Ladislaw.” 

„My dear fellow, we are rather apt to consider an act wrong 
because it is unpleasant to us said the Rector , quietly. Like 
many men who take life easily , he had the knack of saying a home 
truth occasionally to those who felt themselves virtuously out of 
temper. Sir James took out his handkerchief and began to bite 
the corner. 

„It is very dreadful of Dodo , though said Celia , wishing to 
justify her husband. „She said she never would marry again — 
not anybody at all.” 

„I heard her say the same thing myself,” said Lady Chettam, 
majestically , as if this were royal evidence 

„Oh, there is usually a silent exception in such cases ,” said Mrs. 
Cadwallader. „The only wonder to me is , that any of you are 
surprised. You did nothing to hinder it. If you would have had 
Lord Triton down hero to woo her with his philanthropy, lie might 
have carried her off before the year was over. There was no safety 
in anything else Mr. Casaubon had prepared all this as beauti- 
fully as possible. He made himself disagreeable — or it pleased 
God to make him so — and then he dared her to contradict him. 
It’s the way to make any trumpery tempting, to ticket it at a high 
price in that way.” 

„I don’t know what you mean by wrong, Cadwallader,” said 
Sir James, still feeling a little stung, and turning round in his 
chair towards the Rector. „Ho’s not a man wo can take into the 
family. At least, I must speak for myself,” he continued, carefully 
keeping his eyes off Mr. Brooke. „I suppose others will find his 
society too pleasant to care about the propriety of the thing.” 

„Well, you know, Chettam,” said Mr. Brooke, good-humouredly, 
nursing his leg, can’t turn my back on Dorothea. I must be 
a father to her up to a certain point. I said, ‘My dear, 1 won’t 
refuse to give you away.’ I had spoken strongly before. But 1 
can cut off the entail , you know. It will cost money and be trouble- 
some; but I can do it, you know,” 

Mr. Brooke nodded at Sir James, and felt that he was both 
showing his own force of resolution and propitiating wbat was just 
in the Baronet’s vexation. He had hit on a more ingenious mode 
of parrying than ho was aware of. He had touched a motive of 
which Sir James was ashamed. The mass of his feeling about 
Dorothea’s marriage to Ladislaw was due partly to excusable pre- 
judice, or even justifiable opinion, partly to a jealous repugnance 
hardly less in Ladislaw’s case than in Casaubon’s. He wj^s convinced 
that the marriage was a fatal one for Dorothea. But amid that 
mass ran a vein of which die w^s too good and honourable a man 
to like the avowal even to himself : it was undeniable that the union 
of the two estates — Tipton and Freshitt — lying charmipgly 
within a ring-fence, was a prospect that flattered him for his son 
and heir. Hence when Mr. Brooke noddingly appealed to that 



moMve, Sir James felt a sudden embarrassment; there was a stop- 
page in his throat; he even blushed. He had found more words 
than usual in the first jet of his anger, but Mr. Brooke’s propitiation 
was more clogging to his tongue than Mr . Cad wallader’s caustic hint. 

Sir Janies never ceased to regard Dorothea’s second marriage as 
a mistake ; and indeed this remained the tradition concerning it in 
Middlemarch , where she was spoken of to a younger generation as 
a fine girl who married a sickly clergyman, old enough to be her 
father, and in little more than a year after his death gave up her 
estate to marry his cousin — young enough to have been his son, 
with no property, and not well-born. Those who had not seen 
anything of Dorothea usually observed that she could not have 
been „a nice woman,” else she would not have married either the 
one or the other. 

Certainly those determining acts of her life were not ideally 
beautiful. They wore the mixed result of young and noble impulse 
struggling under prosaic conditions. Among the many remarks 
passed on her mistakes, it was never said in the neighbourhood of 
Middlemarch that such mistakes could not have happened, if the 
society into which she was born had not .smiled on propositions of 
marriage from a sickly man to a girl less than half his own age — 
on modes of education which make a woman’s knowledge another name 
for motley ignorance — on rules of conduct which are in flat con- 
tradiction with its own loudly-as.sertcd beliefs. While this is the 
social air in which mortals begin to breathe, there will be collisions 
such as those in Dorothea’s lile , where great feelings will take the 
aspect of error, and great faith the aspect of illusion. For there 
is no creature whose inward being is so strong that it is not greatly 
determined by what lies outside it. A now Theresa will hardly 
have the opportunity of reforming a conventual life , any more than 
a new Antigone will spend her heroic piety in daring all for the 
sake of a brother’s burial: the medium in which their ardent deeds 
took shape is for ever gone. But wo insignificant people with our 
daily words and acts are preparing the lives of many Dorotheas, 
some of which may present a far sadder sacrifice than that of the 
Dorothea whoso story we know. 

Her finely-touched spirit had still its fine issues, though they were 
not widely visible. Her full nature, like that river of which 
Alexander broke the strength , spent itself in channels which had no 
great name on the earth. But the effect of her being on those 
around her was incalculably diffusive; for the growing good of the 
world is pftrtly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that things are 
not so ill with you and me as they might have been, is half owing 
to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life , and rest in 
unvisited tombs. 



THOMAS BABINGTON LORD MACAULAY. 

1800—1859. 


Macaulay was a celebrated historian , orator , essayist and poet. 
His father was a zealous philanthropist in the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies. His mother was the daughter of a Quaker, 
and had been trained under the care of the celebrated Hannah More. 

While he was yet a boy , he was in incessant request to „tell 
books” to his youthful companions; and at that early date he was 
in the habit of repeating and declaiming the longest „ Arabian Night” 
as fluently as Scheherazade herself. A little later ho would recite 
one of Scott’s novels, story, characters, and scenery, almost as 
well as if the book were in his hands. 

From school ho went to Cambridge where he gained reputation 
by his verses and his oratory , and by his youthful contributions 
to Charles Knight’s „ Quarterly Magazine.” He graduated B. A. in 
1822 and M. A. in 182b. He had already entered himself at Lin- 
coln’s Inn , and been called to the bar. His real entry into litera- 
ture was through the gates of the „ Edinburgh Review”, his first 
effort being a brilliant essay on Milton. During twenty years this 
first contribution was followed by many others , some upon books , 
some upon lives of eminent men , of which the best were those on 
Hastings and Clive, His political career was commenced in 1830 
when he was introduced to parliament as a member for Caine. The 
government made him secretary of the Board of Control for India. 
In 1834 he went to India as a member of the supremo council and 
having in two years and a half made a considerable addition to 
his fortune ho came to England to acquire fame. Till 1852 he was 
a member of the house of Commons , in the service of the Whig- 
party. 

During the last twelve years of his life his time had been almost 
solely occupied with the History of England^ and in that time he 
frequently turned aside for such task as memoirs of Oliver Gold- 
smithy William Pitt and others, for the „ Encyclopedia Britannica”. 
Besides the History and the (historical and critical) Essays he wrote 
a collection of beautiful ballads, including the well-known Lays of 
Ancient Home, His parliamentary and miscellaneous speeches have 
also been published. In 1849 he was elected Lord rector of the 
University of Glasgow, and in 1850 was appointed honorary pro- 
fessor of ancient history in the Royal Academy; three years later 
he was rewarded with the Prussian order of merit, and in 1857 
his honours culminated in his elevation to the peerage as Baron 
Macaulay. 


From Machiavelli. 

The Italiaii Statesmen of the Middle Ages. 

The character of the ftalian statesman seems, at first sight a 
collection ot contradictions, a phantom as monstrous as the por Jress 
of hell in Milton, half divinity, half snake, majestic and beautiful 
Above, groveling and poisonous below. We see a man whose 
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thoughts and words have no connection with each other, who never 
hesitates at an oath when ho wishes to seduce , who never wants a 
pretext when he is inclined to betray. His cruelties spring, not 
from the heat of blood, or the insanity of uncontrolled power, but 
from deep and cool meditation. Ilis passions, like well-trained troops, 
are impetuous by rule, and in their most headstrong fury never 
forget the discipline to which they havo been accustomed. His whole 
soul is occupied with vast and complicated schemes of ambition: 
yet his aspect and language exhibit nothing but philosophical mo- 
deration. Hatred and revenge eat into his heart: yet every look 
is a cordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress. He never ex- 
cites the suspicion of his adversaries by petty provocations. His 
purpose is disclosed only when it is accomplished. Ilis face is un- 
ruffled, his speech is courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a 
vital point is exposed, till a sure aim is taken; and then he strikes 
for the first and last time. Military courage, the boast of the 
sottish German, of the frivolous and prating Frenchman, of the 
romantic and arrogant Spaniard, he neither possesses nor values. 
Ho shuns danger, not because he is insensible to shame, but be- 
cause, in the society in which he lives, timidity has ceased to be 
shameful. To do an injury openly is, in his estimation, as wicked 
as to do it secretly, and far less profltablc. With him the most 
honourable means are those which are the surest, the speediest, 
and the darkest. He cannot comprehend how a man should scruple 
to deceive those whom he does not scruple to destroy. He would 
think it madness to declare open hostilities against rivals whom he 
might stab in a friendly embrace, or poison in a consecrated wafer. 

Yet this man , black with the vices which we consider as most 
loathsome , traitor , hypocrite , coward , assassin , was by no means 
destitute even of those virtues which we generally consider as indi- 
cating superior elevation of character. In civil courage, in perse- 
verance , in presence of mind, those barbarous warriors, who were 
foremost in the battle or the breach , were far his inferiors. Even 
the dangers which ho avoided with a caution almost pusillanimous 
never confused his perceptions , never paralysed his inventive facul- 
ties , never wrung out one secret from his smooth tongue , and his 
inscrutable brow. Though a dangerous enemy, and a still more 
dangerous accomplice, he could be a Just and beneficent ruler. With 
so much unfairness in his policy , there was an extraordinary degree 
of fairness in his intellect. Indifferent to truth in the transactions 
of life , he was honestly devoted to truth in the researches 
of speculation. Wanton cruelty was not in his nature. On the 
contrary, where no political object was at stake, his disposi- 
tion was soft and humane. The susceptibility of his nerves 
and the activity of his imagination inclined him to sympa- 
thise with the feelings of others, and to delight in the charities 
and courtesies of social life. Perpetually descending to actions 
which might seem to mark a mind diseased through all its faculties, 
he had nevertheless an exquisite sensibility , both for the natural 
and the moral sublime , for every graceful and every lofty concep- 
tion Habits of petty intrigue and dissimulation might have ren- 
dered him incapable of great general views, but that the expanding 
effect of his philosophical studies counteracted the narrowing ten- 
dency. He had the keenest enjoyment of wit, eloquence, and 



poetry. The fine airts profited alike by the severity of his judgment, 
and by the liberality of his patronage. The portraits of some of 
the remarkable Italians of those times are perfectly in harmony 
with this description. Ample and majestic foreheads, brows strong 
and dark, but not frowning, eyes of which the calm full gaze, 
while it expresses nothing , seems to discern every thing , cheeks 
pale with thought and sedentary habits , lips formed with feminine 
delicacy, but compressed with more than masculine decision, mark 
out men at once enterprising and timid , men equally skilled in 
detecting the purposes of others , and in concealing their own , 
men who must have been formidable enemies and unsafe allies, but 
men , at the same time , whose tempers were mild and equable, and 
who possessed an amplitude and subtlety of intellect which would 
have redered them eminent either in active or in contemplative life, 
and fitted them either to govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every age and every nation has certain characteristic vices, which 
prevail almost universally, which scarcely any person scruples to 
avow, and which even rigid moralists but faintly censure. Suc- 
ceeding generations change the fashion of their morals, with the 
fashion of their hats and their coaches ; take some other kind of 
wickedness under their patronage, and wonder at the depravity 
of their ancestors. Nor is this all. Posterity, that high court of 
appeal which is never tired of eulogising its own justice and dis- 
cernment , acts on such occasions like a Roman dictator after a 
general mutiny. Finding the delinquents too numerous to be all 
punished, it selects some of them at hazard, to bear the whole penalty 
of an offence in which they are not more deeply implicated than 
those who escape. Whether decimation bo a convenient mode of 
military execution, we know not; hut we solemnly protest against 
the introduction of such a principle into the philosophy of history. 

In the present instance , the lot has fallen on Macliiavelli, a man 
whoso public conduct was upright and honourable, whose views 
of morality, where they differed from those of tlie persons around 
him, seemed to have differed for the better, and wliose only fault 
was, that, having adopted some of tlie maxims then generally re- 
ceived, he arranged them more luminously, and expressed them 
more forcibly, than any other writer. 

From The History of England. 

Chap. VIII. 

On the 27th of April 1688 Jacob II had published a second 
Declaration of Indulgence allowing general liberty of conscience 
and intended to be read in the churches on two succeeding Sundays. 
The bishops remonstrated and applied in due form, the docum^t 
being signed by Archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops of six 
dioceses. The consequence of this measure was: 

The Trial of the Bishops. 

On the twenty-ninth of June, Westminster Hall, Old and New 
Palace Yard, and all the neighbouring streets to a^great distance 
were thronged with people. Such an auditory had never before and 



has never since been assembled in the Court of King’s Benoh. 
Thirty-five' temporal peers of the realm were counted in the crowd. 

All the four Judges of the Court were on the bench. Wright, 
who presided, had been raised to his high place over the heads of 
many abler and more learned men solely on account of his unscru- 
pulous servility. Allibone was a Papist, and owed his situation to 
that dispensing power, the legality of which was now in question. 
Holloway had hitherto been a servicable tool of the government. 
Even Powell, whose character for honesty stood high, had borne 
a part in some proceedings which it is impossible to defend. He 
had, in the great case of 8ir Edward Hales, with some hesitation, 
and after some delay, concurred with the majority of the bench, 
and had thus brought on his character a stain which his honourable 
conduct on this day completely ctfaced. 

The counsel were by no means fairly matched. The government 
had required from its law officers services so odious and disgraceful 
that all the ablest jurists' and advocates of the Tory party had, 
one after another , refused to comply , and had been dismissed from 
their employments. Sir Thomas Powis , the Attorny General, was 
scarcely of the the third rank in his profession. Sir William Wil- 
liams, the Solicitor General, had quick parts and dauntless courage : 
but ho wanted discretion; he loved wrangling; he had no command 
over his temper; and he was hated and despised by all political 
parties. The most conspicuous assistants of the Attorney and Soli- 
citor were Sergeant Trinder, a Eoman Catholic, and Sir Bartho- 
lomew Shower, Recorder of London , who had some legallearning, 
but whose fulsome apologies and endless repetitions were the jest 
of Westminster Hall. The government had wished to secure the 
services of Maynard : but ho had plainly declared that he could not 
in conscience do what was asked of him. 

On the other side were arrayed almost all the eminent forensic 
talents of the ago. Sawyer and Finch, who, at the time of the 
accession of James, had been Attorney and Solicitor General, and 
who, during the persecution of the Whigs in the late reign, had 
served the crown with but too much vehefuence and success, were 
of counsel for the defendants. With them were joined two per- 
sons who , since age had diminished the activity of Maynard , were 
reputed the two best lawyers that could be found in the Inns of 
Court ; Pemberton , who had , in the time of Charles the Second , 
been Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, who had been removed 
from his high place on account of his humanity and moderation., 
and who h^ resumed bis practice at the bar; and Pollexfcn, who 
had long been at the head of the Western circuit, and who , though 
he had incurred much unpopularity by holding briefs for the crown 
at the Bloody Assizes, and particularly by appearing against Alice 
Liele, was known to be at heart a Whig, if not a republican. Sir 
Cteswell Levinz was also there, a man of great knowledge and 
experience but of singularly timid nature. He had been removed 
from the b^ch some years before, because he was afraid to serve 
the purpose of the government. Ho was now afraid to appear as 
the advocate of the Bishops, ana had at first refused to receive 
their retainer: but it had been intimated to him by the whole body 
of Ittorneys who employed him that, if he declined this brief, he 
should never have another. 
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Sir George Treby, an able and zealous Whig, who had been 
Recorder of London under the old charter, was on the same side. 
Sir John Holt, a still more eminent Whig lawyer, was not retained 
for the defence, in consequence, it should seem, of some prejudice 
conceived against him by Sancroft, but was privately consulted on 
the case by the Bishop of London. The junior counsel for the 
Bishops was a young barrister named John Somers. lie had no 
advantages of birth or fortune; nor hud he yet had any oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself before the eyes of the public: but 
his genius, his industry, his great and various accomplishments, 
were well known to a small circle of friends; and, in spite of his 
Whig opinions, his pertinent and lucid mode of arguing and the 
constant propriety of his demeanour had already secured to him the 
ear of the Court of King’s Bench. The importance of obtaining 
his services had been strongly represented to the Bishops by John- 
stone; and Pollexfen, it is said, had declared that no man in 
Westminster Hall was so well qualified to treat an historical and 
constitutional question as Somers. 

The jury was sworn; it consisted of persons of highly respectable 
station. The foreman was Sir Roger Langley, a baronet of old 
and honourable family. With him were joined a knight and ten 
esquires, several of whom are known to have been men of large 
possessions. There were some Nonconformists in the number; for 
the Bishops had wisely resolved not to show any distrust of the 
Protestant Dissenters. One name excited considerable alarm, that 
of Michael Arnold. He was brewer to the palace ; and it was ap- 
prehended that the government counted on his voice. The story 
goes that he complained bitterly of the position in which he found 
himself. „ Whatever I do,” ho said, am sure to bo half ruined. 
If I say Not Guilty, I shall brew no more for the King; and if I 
say Guilty, I shall brevv no more for anybody else.” 

The trial then commenced , a trial which, even when coolly perused 
after the lapse of more than a century and a half, has all the 
interest of a drama. The advocates contended on both sides with 
far more than professional keenness and vehemence : the audience 
listened with as much anxiety as if the fate of every one of them 
was to be decided by the verdict; and the turns of fortune were 
so sudden and amazing that the multitude repeatedly passed in a 
single minute from anxiety to exultation and back again from 
exultation to still deeper anxiety. 

The information charged the Bishops with having written or 
published, in the county of Middlesex, a false ^ malicious, and 
seditious libel. The Attorney and Solicitor first tried to prove the 
writing. For this purpose several persons were called to speak to 
the hands of the Bishops. But the witnesses were so unwilling that 
hardly a single plain answer could bo extracted from any of them. 
Pemberton, Pollexfen, and Levinz contended that there was no 
evidence to go to ^tho jury. Two of the Judges, Halloway and 
Powell, declared themselves of the same opinion; anQ the hopes 
of the spectators rose high. All at once the crown lawyers announc- 
ed their intention to tak6 anofher line. Powis, with shame and 
reluctance which he could not dissemble, put into the witness box 
Blathwayt, a Clerk of the Privy Council, who had been prdfeent 
Ifhen the King interrogated the Bishops. Blathwayt swore that 
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he had heard them own their signatures. His testimony was decisive. 
^Why,” said Judge Holloway to the Attorney, ^when you had 
such evidence , did you not produce it at first , without all this 
waste of time?” It soon appeared why the counsel for the crown 
had been unwilling, without absolute necessity, to resort to this 
mode of proof. Pemberton stopped Blathwayt, subjected him to a 
searching cross examination, and insisted upon having all that had 
passed between the King and the defendants fully related. ^Thatisa 
pretty thing indeed,” cried Williams. „Do you think,” said Powis, 
„that you are at liberty to ask our witnesses any impertinent question 
that comes into your heads ?” The advocates of the Bishops were not 
men to bo so put down. „IIe is sworn,” said Pollexfcn, „to tell the 
truth : and the whole truth : and an answer we must and will have.” 
The witness shuffled , equivocated , pretended to misunderstand the 
questions, implored the protection of the Court. But ho was in hands 
from which it was not easy to escape. At length the Attorney again 
interposed. „Tf/' he said, „you persist in asking such a question, 
tell us, at least, what use you mean to make of it.” Pemberton, 
who, through the whole trial, did his duty manfully and ably, 
replied without hesitation; „My Lords, I will answer Mr. Attorney. 
I will deal plainly with the Court. If the Bishops owned this 
paper under a promise from His Majesty that their confession should 
not be used against them , I hope that no unfair advantage will be 
taken of them. „You put on His Majesty what I dare hardly 
name,” said Williams: „since you will be so pressing, I demand, 
for the King, that the questition may be recorded.” „What do 
you mean, Mr. Solicitor?” said Sawyer, interposing. „T know what 
X mean,” said the apostate: „I desire that the question may be 
recorded in Court.” „Record what you* will, I am not afraid of 
you, Mr. Solicitor,” said Pemberton. Then came a loud and fierce 
altercation, which the Chief Justice could with difficulty quiet. In 
other circumstances, he would probably have ordered the question 
to be recorded and Pemberton to bo committed. But on this great 
day he was overawed. He often cast a side glance towards the 
thick rows of Earls and Barons by whom he was watched, and 
who in the next Parliament might be his judges. He looked, a 
bystander said, as if all the peers present had halters in their 
pockets. At length Blathwayt was forced to give a full account of 
what had passed. It appeared that the King had entered into no 
express covenant with the Bishops. But it appeared also that the 
Bishops might not unreasonably think that there was an implied 
engagement Indeed, from the unwillingness of the crown lawyers 
to put the Clerk of the Council into the witness box, and from 
the vehemence with which they objected to Pemberton’s cross exam- 
ination, it is plain that they were themselves of this opinion. 

However , the handwriting was now proved. But a new and 
serious objection was raised. It was not sufficient to prove that the 
Bishops had written the alleged libel. It was necessary to prove 
also that they had written it in the county of Middlesex. And not 
only was it out of the power of tjfo Attorney and Solicitor to prove 
this ; but it was in the power of the defendants to prove the con- 
trary. For it so happened that Bancroft had never once left the 
palace at Lambeth from the time when the Order in Council ap- 
fioared till after the petition was in the King’ss hands. The whole 
« 28 * 
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case for the prosecution had therefore completely broken down ; and 
the audience, with great glee, expected a speedy acquittal. 

The crown lawyers then changed their ground again, abandoned 
altogether the charge of writing a libel, and undertook to prove 
that the Bishops had published a libel in the county of Middlesex. 
The difficulties were great. The delivery of the petition to the King 
was undoubtedly, in the eye of the law, a publication. But how 
was this delivery to be proved? No person had been present at the 
audience in the royal closet, except the King and the defendants. 
The King could not well be sworn. It was therefore only by the 
admissions of the defendants that the fact of publication could be 
established. Blathwayt was again examined , but in vain. He well 
remembered , he said , that the Bishops owned their hands ; but he 
did not remember that they owned the paper which lay on the table 
of the Privy Council to bo the same paper which they had delivered 
to the King, or that they were even interrogated on that point. 
Several other official men who had been in attendance on the Coun- 
cil were called , and among them Samuel Pepys , Secretary of the 
Admiralty; but none of them could remember that anything was 
said about the delivery. It was to no purpose that Williams put 
leading questions till the counsel on ihe other side declared that 
such twisting, such wiredrawing, was never seen in a court of 
justice, and till Wright himself was forced to admit that the Solic- 
itor’s mode of examination was contrary to all rule. As witness 
after witness answered in the negative, roars of laughter and shouts 
of triumph, which the Judges did not even attempt to silence, shook 
the hall. 

It seemed that at length this hard fight had been won. The case 
for the crown was closed.* Had the counsel for the Bishops remained 
silent, an acquittal was certain; for nothing which the most corrupt 
and shameless Judge could venture to call legal evidence of publi- 
cation had been given. The Chief Justice was beginning to charge 
the jury, and Avould undoubtedly have directed them to acquit the 
defendants; but Finch, too anxious to be perfectly discreet, inter- 
fered, and begged to be heard. „Tf you will bo heard, said Wright, 
you shall be heard; but you do not understand your own interests.’^ 
The other counsel for the defence made Finch sit down , and bogged 
the Chief Justice to proceed. He was about to do so when a messen- 
ger came to the Solicitor General with news that Lord Sunderland 
could prove the publication, and would come down to the court 
immediately. Wright maliciously told the counsel for the defence 
that they had only themselves to thank for the turn ^hich things 
had taken. The countenances of the great multitude fell. Finch 
was, during some hours, the most unpopular man in the country. 
Why could he not sit still as his betters. Sawyer, Pemberton, and 
Pollexfen had done ? His love of meddling , his ambition to make a 
fine speech, had ruined everything. 

Meanwhile the Lord President was brought in a^sedan chair 
through the hall. Not a hat moved as ho passed; and many voices 
cried out „Popish dog.” ^He c^me into Court pale and trembling, 
with eyes fixed on the ground , and gave his evidence in a faltering 
voice. Ho swore that the Bishops had informed him of their in- 
tention to present a petition to the King , and that they had oeen 
l^mitted into the royal closet for that purpose. The circumstanoc^i 
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coupled with the circumstance that, after they left the closet, there 
was in the King’s hands a petition signed by thepi , was such proof 
as might reasonably satisfy a jury of the fact of .the publication. 

Publication in Middlesex was then proved. But was the paper 
thus published a false, malicious, and seditious libel? Hitherto the 
matter in dispute had been, whether a fact which everybody well 
know to bo true could bo proved according to technical rules of 
evidence; but now the contest became one of deeper interest. It 
was necessary to inquire into the limits of prerogative and liberty, 
into the right of the King to dispense with statutes, into the right 
of the subject to petition for the redress of grievances. During 
three hours the counsel for the petitioners argued with great force 
in defence of the fundamental principles of the constitution, and 
proved from the journals of the House of commons that the Bishops 
had affirmed no more than the truth when they represented to the 
King that the dispensing power which he claimed had been repeat- 
edly declared illegal by Parliament. Somers rose last. Ho spoke 
little more than five minutes ; but every word was full of weighty 
matter; and when ho sate down, his reputation as an orator and 
a constitutional lawyer was established. Ho went through the ex- 
pressions which wore used in the information to describe the offence 
imputed to the Bishops, and showed that every word, whether 
adjective or substantive, was altogether inappropriate. The offence 
imputed was a false, a malicious, a seditious libel. False the paper 
was not ; for every fact which it set forth had been proved from 
the journals of Parliament to be true. Malicious the paper was 
not; for the defendants had not sought an occasion of strife, but 
had been placed by the government in such a situation that they 
must either oppose themselves to the royal will, or violate the most 
sacred obligations of conscience and honour. Seditious the paper 
was not; for it had not been scattered by the writers among the 
rabble, but delivered privately into the hands of the King alone: 
and a libel it was not , but a decent petition such as , by the laws 
of England, nay, by the laws of imperial Rome, by the laws of 
all civilised states, a subject who thinks himself aggrieved may with 
propriety present to the sovereign. 

The Attorney replied shortly and feebly. The Solicitor spoke at 
great length and with great acrimony, and was often interrupted 
by the clamours and hisses of the audience. Ho went so far as to 
lay it down that no subject or body of subjects , except the Houses 
of Parliament, had a right to petition the King. The galleries 
were furious; and the Chief Justice himself stood aghast at the 
effrontery of this venal turncoat. 

At length Wright proceeded to sum up the evidence. His language 
showed that the awe in which he stood of the government was 
tempered by the awe with which the audience, so numerous, so 
splendid* and so strongly excited, had impressed him. He said that 
he would g^ve no opinion on the question of the dispensing power , 
that it was not necessary for him to do so, that he could not 
agree with much of the Solicitor’s^ speecji , that it was the right of 
the subject to petition, but that the particular petition before the 
Coiqjt was improperly worded , and was , in the contemplation of 
law, a libel. Allibone was of the same mind, but, in giving his 
vpinion, showed such gross ignorance of law and history as brought 



on him the contempt of all who heard him. Holloway evaded the 
question of the depensing power, but said that the petition seemed 
to him to be such as subjects who think themselves aggrieved are 
entitled to present, and therefore no libel. Powell took a bolder 
course. He avowed that, in his judgment, the Declaration of In- 
dulgence was a nullity, and that the dispensing power, as lately 
exercised, was utterly inconsistent with all law. If these encroach- 
ments of prerogative wefo allowed, there was an end of Par- 
liaments. The whole legislative authority would bo in the King. 
„That issue, gentlemen,’^ he said, „I leave to God and to your 
consciences.” 

It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their verdict 
The night was a night of intense anxiety. Some letters are extant 
which were despatched during that period of suspense, and which 
have therefore an interest of a peculiar kind. „It is very late,” 
wrote the Papal Nuncio ; „and the decision is not yet known. The 
Judges and the culprits have gone to their own homes. The jury 
remain together. To morrow wo shall learn the event of this great 
struggle.” 

The solicitor for the Bishops sate up all night with a body of servants 
on the stairs leading to the room where the jury was consulting. 
It was absolutely necessary to watch the officers who watched the 
doors; for those officers were supposed to bo in interest of the crown, 
and might, it not carefully observed, have furnished a courtly 
juryman with food , which would have enabled liim to starve out 
the other eleven. Strict guard was therefore kept. Not oven a 
candle to light a pipe was permitted to enter. Some basins of 
water for washing were suffered to pass at about four in the morning. 
The jurymen, raging with thirst, soon lapped up the whole. Great 
numbers of people walked the neighbouring streets till dawn. Every 
hour a messenger came from Whitehall to know what was passing. 
Voices, high in altercation, were repeatedly heard within the room : 
but nothing certain was known. 

At first nine were for acquitting and three for convicting. Two 
of the minority soon gave way; but Arnold was obstinate. Thomas 
Austin, a country gentleman of groat estate, who had paid close 
attention to the evidence and speeches, and had taken full notes, 
wished to argue the question. Arnold declined. He was not used, 
he doggedly said , to reasoning and debating. His conscience was 
not satisfied; and ho should not acquit the Bishops. „If you come 
to that said Austin , „look at me. I arn the largest ^d strongest 
of the twelve; and before I find such a petition as this a libel, 
here I will stay till I am no bigger than a tobacco pipe.” It 
was six in the morning before Arnold yielded. It was soon known 
that the jury were agreed : but what the verdict would be was still 
a secret 

At ten the Court again met. The crowd was greater than ever. 
The jury appeared in their box ; and there was a breatjiles stillness. 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke. „Do you find the defendants, or any 
of them, guilty of the raisdemqfinour whereof they are impeached, 
or not guilty?” Sir Roger Langley answered, „Not guilty.” As 
the words passed his lips, Halifax sprang up and waved hisfhat. 
At that signal, benches and galleries raised a shout. In a momont 
ten thousand persons, who crowded the great hall, replied with 
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a still louder shout, which made the old oaken roof crack; and in 
another moment the innumerable throng without set up a third 
huzza, which was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered 
the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gun-powder was 
heard on the water, and another, and another; and so, in a few 
moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Savoy and the Friars 
to London Bridge, and to the forest of masts below. As the news 
spread, streets and squares, market places and coffee-houses, broke 
forth into acclamations. Yet were the acclamations less strange 
than the weeping. For the feelings of men had been wound up 
to such a point that at length the stern English nature, so tittle 
used to outward signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed 
aloud for very joy. Meanwhile, from the outskirts of the multitude, 
horsemen were spurring off to bear along all the great roads intel- 
ligence of the victory of our Church and nation. Yet not oven 
that astounding explosion could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit 
of the Solicitor. Striving to make himself heard above the din, 
he called on the Judges to commit those who had violated, by 
clamour, the dignity of a court of justice. One of the rejoicing 
populace was seized. But the tribunal felt that it would be absurd 
to punish a single individual for an offence common to hundreds 
of thousands, and dismissed him will a gentle reprimand. 

It was vain to think of passing at that moment to any other 
business. Indeed the roar of the multitude was such, that, for half 
an hour, scarcely a word could bo heard in court. Williams got 
to his coach amidst a tempest of hisses and curses. Cartwright, 
whose curiosity was ungovernable , had been guilty of the folly 
and indecency of coming to Westminster in order to hear the deci- 
sion. He was recognised by his sacerdotal garb and by his cor- 
pulent figure, and was booted through the hall. „Take care,” 
said one, „of the wolf in sheep’s clothing.” „Make room,” cried 
another, „for the man with the Pope in his belly.” 

The acquitted prelates took refuge from the crowd which implored 
their blessing in the nearest chapel where divine service was per- 
forming. Many churches were open on that morning throughout 
the capital; and many pious persons repaired thither. The bells of all 
the parishes of the City and liberties were ringing. The jury mean- 
while could scarcely make their way out of the hall. They were 
forced to shake hands with hundreds. „God bless you,” cried the 
people; „God prosper your families; you have done like honest 
good-naturjd gentlemen; you have saved us all to-day.” As the 
noblemen who had appeared to support the good cause drove off, 
they flung from their carriage Vindows handfuls of money, and 
bade the crowd drink to the King , the Bishops , and the jury. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Mr. Carlyle passed through thg university of Edinburgh, in 1823 , 
became tutor to a young gentleman and occupied his leisure in trans- 
latjpg from the German. The works which he produced between his 
2flth. and his 32nd. year were A Life of Schiller^ Leqmdreh Geometry 
•to which he prefixed an essay „on proportion”, the Wilhelm Meister 



of Gfoethe, iand Specimens of German Romance^ imbuing his transla- 
tions 'With the true spirit of the originals which he had chosen to 
render into an English dress. Ho became a contributor to the 
^Edinburgh Review” in which ho wrote many masterly critical ar- 
ticles. Among these may bo noticed his Essays on Buvns^ and on 
German Literature. In 1833 and 1834 appeared his Sartor Resar- 
tus which is properly a philosophical work ; but it contains so much 
skilfully-constructed biography and lifelike characterization , and 
makes so free a use of irresistible humour, that wo class it with 
that sub-variety of imaginative prose the Intellectual Miscellany. 
Its central figure is the eccentric German professor , Herr Teufels- 
drockh, whose character and fantastic clothes-philosophy embody 
the transcendentalism of Fichte. 

In 1837 he delivered a course of lectures on German Literature.^ 
which he followed up by lecturing on other subjects, down to 1840 
when ho lectured On Heroes, Tlero-Worship , and the Heroic in 
History. This was the most popular of his courses. In 1845 ap- 
peared Cromwell's Letters and Speeches; in 1850 Latter Day 
Pamphlets ; then The Life of John Stirliny ; History of the Life 
and Times of Frederic the Great; on the Choice of Books etc. 

In 1865 ho was elected rector of Edinburgh University. 

From The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 

VoL II. 

Signs of the Times. 

In fact, if we look deeper, we shall find that this faith in 
Mechanism has now struck its roots deep into men’s most intimate, 
primary sources of conviction; and is thenco sending up, oVer his 
whole life and activity, innumerable stems, — fruit-bearing and 
poison-bearing. The truth is, men have lost their belief in the 
Invisible, and believe, and hope, and work only in the Visible; 
or, to speak it in other words. This is not a religious age. Only 
the material, the immediately practical, not the divine and spirit- 
ual, is important to us. The infinite, absolute character of Virtue 
has passed into a finite, conditional one; it is no longer a worship 
pf the Beautiful and Good: but a calculation of the Profitable. 
Worship, indeed, in any sense, is not recognised among us, or is 
mechanically explained into Fear of pain , or Hope of pleasure. 
Our true Deity is Mechanism, It has subdued external Nature for 
us, and, we think, it will do all other things. We ar^ Giants in 
physical power: in a deeper than a metaphorical sense, we are 
Titans, that strive, by heaping mountain on mountain, to conquer 
Heaven also. 

The strong mechan A1 character , so visible in the spiritual pur- 
suits and methods or this age, may be traced much farther into 
the condition and prevailing disposition of our spiritual nature itself. 
Consider , for example , the general fashion of Intellect fii this era. 
Intellect , the power man has of knowing and believing , is now 
nearly synonymous with Uogic f or the mere power of arranging 
and communicating. Its implement is not Meditation , but Argu- 
ment. ’Cause and effect’ is almost the only category under which 
we look at, and work with, all Nature. Our first question with^ 
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regard to any object is not, What is it; but, How is it? We are 
no longer instinctively driven to apprehend, and lay to heart, what 
is Good and Lovely, but rather to inquire, as onlookers, how it 
is produced , whence it comes , whither it goes. Our favorite Phil- 
osophers have no love and no hatred ; they are among us not to 
do , nor to create anything , but as a sort of Logicmills to grind 
out the true causes and effects of all that is done and created To 
the eye of a Smith, a flume, or a Constant, all is well that works 
quietly. An Order of Tgnatius Loyola, a Presbyterianism of John 
Knox, a Wickliffe , or a Henry the Eighth, are simply so many 
mechanical phenomena , caused or causing. 

. The Euphuist of our day differs much from his pleasant prede- 
cessors. An intellectual dapperling of these times boasts chiefly of 
his irresistible perspicacity, his ’dwelling in the daylight of truth,’ 
and so forth: which, on examination, turns out to bo a dwelling 
in the rw^’Adight to ’closet-logic,’ and a deep unconsciousness that 
there is any other light to dwell in ; or any other objects to survey 
with it. Wonder, indeed, is, on all hands, dying out: it is the 
sign of uncultivation to wonder. Speak to any small man of a high, 
majestic Ueformation , of a high majestic Luther to lead it, and 
forthwith he sets about accounting for it! how the ’circumstance 
of the time’ called for such a character , and found him , wo sup- 
pose , standing girt and road-ready, to do its errand; how the 
’circumstances of the time’ created , fashioned , floated him quietly 
along into the result ; how , in short , this small man, had he been 
there , could have performed the like himself ! For it is the ’force 
of circumstances’ that does everjdhing; the force of one man can 

do nothing. _Now all this is grounded on little more than a metaphor. 

We figure Society as a ’Machine,’ and that mind is opposed 
to mind , as body is to body; whereby two, or at most ten, little 
minds must bo stronger than one great mind. Notable absurdity I 
For the plain truth , very plain , we think , is , that minds are 
opposed to minds in quite a different way ; and one man that has 
a higher Wisdom, a hitherto unknown spiritual Truth in him, is 
stronger , not than ten men that have it not , or than ten thousand, 
but than all men, that have it not; and stands among them with 
a quite ethereal, angelic power, as with a sword out of Heaven’s 
own armory , sky-tempered , which no buckler , and no tower of 
brass , will finally withstand. 

But to us, in these times, such considerations rarely occur. We 
enjoy, we see nothing by direct vision; but only by reflection, and 
in anatomic^ dismemberment. Like Sir Hudibras , for every Why 
we must have a Wherefore. We have our little theory on all human 
and divine things. Poetry, the workings of genius itself, which 
in all times, with one or another meaning, has been called Inspir- 
ation , and held to be mysterious and inscrutable , is no longer 
without its scientific exposition. Tlio building of the lofty rhyme 
is like any other masonry or bricklaying; we have theories of its 
rise, height^, decline, and fall, — which latter, it would seem, is 
now near, among all people. Of our ’^Pheories of Taste’ as they 
called, wherein the deep, infinite, unspeakable Loro of Wisdom 
nnd Beauty, which dwells in all men, is ’explained,’ made mechan- 
ically visible, from Association,’ and the like, why should we say 
8^ny thing ? Hume has written us a ’Natural History of Religion ; 
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in which one Natural History, all the rest are included. Strangely, 
too, does the general feeling coincide with Humors in this wonder- 
ful problem ; for whether his ’Natural History’ be the right one or 
not, that Religion must have a Natural History, all of us, cleric 
and laic , seem to bo agreed. He indeed regards it as a Disease , 
we again as Health ; so far there is a difference ; but in our first 
principle we are at one. 

To what extent theological Unbelief, we mean intellectual dissent 
from the Church, in its view of Holy Writ, prevails at this day, 
would be a highly important, were it not, under any circumstances, 
an almost impossible inquiry. But the Unbelief, which is of a still 
more fundamental character, every man may see prevailing, with 
scarcely any but the faintest contradiction, all around him; even 
in the Pulpit itself. Religion in most countries, more or less in 
every country, is no longer what it was, and should bo, — a 
thousand voiced psalm for the heart of Man to his invisible Father, 
the fountain of all Goodness, Beauty, Truth, and revealed in every 
revelation of these: but for the most part, a wise prudential feeling 
grounded on mere calculation; a matter, as all others now are, of 
Expediency and Utility; whereby some smaller quantum of earthly 
enjoyment may be exchanged for a far larger quantum of celestial 
enjoyment. Thus Religion, too, is Profit; a working for wages; 
not Reverence, but vulgar Hope or Fear. Many, we known, very 
many, we hope, are still religious in a far different sense: were it 
not so , our case were too desperate But to witness that such is 
the temper of the times, we take any calm observant man, who 
agrees or disagrees in our feeling on the matter, and ask him 
whether our view of it is not in general well-founded. 

Literature, too, if wo consider it, gives similar testimony. At 
no former era has Literature, the printed communication of Thought, 
been of such importance as it is now. Wo often hear that the 
Church is in danger; and truly so it is, — in a danger it seems 
not to know of : For , with its tithes in the most perfect safety , 
its functions are becoming more and more superseded. The true 
Church of England, at this moment, lies in the Editors of its News- 
papers. Those preach to the people daily, weekly; admonishing 
kings themselves; advising peace or war, with an authority which 
only the first Reformers , and a long-past class of Popes , were 
possessed of; inflicting moral censure; imparting moral encourage- 
ment, consolation, edification: in all ways, diligently ’administering 
the Discipline of the Church.' It may be said , too , tjiat in private 
disposition, the new Preachers somewhat resemble the Mendicant 
Friars of old times : outwardly full of holy zeal ; inwardly not with- 
out stratagem, and hunger for terrestrial things. But omitting 
this class , and the boundless host of watery personages who 
pipe, as they are able, on so many scrannel straws let us look at 
the higher regions of Literature, where, if anywhere, the pure 
melodies of Poesy und Wisdom should be heard. Of i^atural talent 
there is no deficiency: one or two richly-endowed individuals even 
give us a superiority in ,this inspect. But what is the song they 
sing? Is it a tone of the Meranon Statue, breathing music as the 
light first touches it? 'a liquid wisdom’, disclosing to our 8en|ethe 
deep, infinite harmonies of Nature and man’s soul? Alas, no! It 
is not a matin or vesper hymn to the Spirit of all Beauty , but -a 
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fierce clashing of cymbals, and shouting of multitudes, as children 
pass through the fire to Moloch. Poetry itself has no eye for the 
Invisible. Beauty is no longer the god it worships, but some brute 
image of Strength; which we may well call an idol , for true Strength 
is one and the same with Beauty, and its worship also is a hymn. 
The meek , silent Light can mould , create , and purify all Nature ; 
but the loud Whirlwind, the sign and product of Disunion, of 
Weakness, passes on, and is forgotten. IIoW widely this venera- 
tion for the physically Strongest has spread itself through Litera- 
ture, any one may judge, who roads either criticism or poem. Wo 
praise a work, not as ‘true’, but as , strong;’ our highest praise is 
that it has ‘affected’ us, has ‘terrified’ us. All this, it has been 
well observed, is the ‘maximum of the Barbarous,' the symptom, 
not of vigorous refinement, but of luxurious corruption. It speaks 
much, too, for men’s indestructible love of truth, that nothing of 
this kind will abide witli them; that oven the talent of a Byron 
cannot permanently seduce us into idolworship; but that he, too, 
with all liis wild syren charming, already begins to bo disregarded 
and forgotten. 

Again , with respect to our Moral condition : here also , he who 
runs may road that the same physical , mechanical influences are 
everywhere busy. For the ‘superior morality,’ of which we hear 
so much, we, too, would desire to be thankful: at the same time, 
it were but blindness to deny that this ‘superior morality’ is properly 
rather an ‘inferior crirpinality ,’ produced not by greater love of 
Virtue, but by greater perfection of Police; and of that far subtler 
and stronger Police, called Public Opinion. This last watches over 
us with its Argus eyes more keenly than ever; but the ‘inward 
eye’ seems heavy with sleep. Of any belief in invisible, divine 
things, wo find as few traces in our Morality as elsewhere. It is 
by tangible, material considerations that we are guided, not by 
inward and spiritual. Self-denial, the parent of all virtue, in any 
true sense of that word, has perhaps seldom boon rarer: so rare 
it is, that the most, oven in their abstract speculations, regard its 
existence as a chimera. Virtue is Pleasure, is Profit; no celestial, 
but an earthly thing. Virtuous men, Philanthropists, Martyrs, 
are happy accidents; their ‘taste’ lies the right way! In all senses, 
we worship and follow after Power; which may be called a physical 
pursuit. No man now loves Truth, as Truth must bo loved, with 
an infinite love; but only with a finite love, and as it were par 
amours, ^y, properly speaking he does not halie^'e and know it , 
but only Hhinks' it, and that ‘there is every probability!’ He 
preaches it aloud, and rushes courageously forth with it, — if there 
is a multitude huzzaing at his back! yet ever keeps looking over 
his shoulder, and the instant the huzzaing languishes, he too stops 
short. In fact , what morality we have takes the shape of Ambition, 
of Honor: beyond money and money’s worth, our only rational 
blcssedness^is Popularity. It were but a fool’s trick to die for con- 
science. Only for ‘character,’ by duel, or. in case of extremity, by 
suicide, is the wise man bound ^ die.* By arguing on the ‘force 
of circumstances,’ we have argued away all force from ourselves; 
and^ stand leashed together, uniform in dress and movement, like 
the rowers of some boundless galley. • This and that may be right 
and true; hut we must not do it. Wonderful ‘Force of Public 
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Opinion 1’ We must act and walk in all points as it prescribes; 
follow the traffic it bids us, realize the sum of money, the degree 
of influence’ it expects of us , or we shall be lightly esteemed ; 
certain mouthfuls of articulate wind will bo blown at us , and this 
what mortal courage can front? Thus, while civil liberty is more 
and more secured to us, our moral Liberty is all but lost. Prac- 
tically considered , our creed is Fatalism ; and , free in hand and 
foot, wo 4irG shackled in heart and soul, with far straiter than 
feudal chains. Truly may we say, with the Philosopher, ‘the deep 
meaning of the laws of Mechanism lies heavy on us:’ and in the 
closet, in the market place, in the temple, by the social hearth, 
encumbers the whole movements of our mind , and over our noblest 
faculties is spreading a nightmare sleep. 

From The Fuencii Revolution. 

VARENNES. 

Book IV, Chapter V. 

The New Berliiic. 

Scouts and aides-de-camp, have flown faster than the leathern 
Diligences. Young Romccuf was off early towards Valenciennes: 
distracted Villagers seize him , as a traitor with a finger of his own 
in the plot; drag him back to the Townhall ; to the National Assemb- 
ly, which speedily grants a new passport. Nay now, that same 
scarecrow of an Herb-merchant with his ass has bethought him of 
the grand new Berline seen in the Wood of Bondy; and delivered 
evidence of it: Rommuf, furnished with new passport, is sent forth 
with double speed on a hopefuller track; by Bondy, Claye, and 
Chalons , towards Metz , to track the new Berline ; and gallops 
a franc Crier. 

Miserable new Berline! Why could not Royalty go in some old 
Berline similar to that of other men? Flying for life, one does not 
stickle about his vehicle. Monsieur, in a commonplace travelling- 
carriage is off Northwards; Madame, his Princess, in another, with 
variation of route: they cross one another while changing horses, 
without look of recognition ; and reach Flanders , no man question- 
ing them. Precisely in the same manner, beautiful Princess de 
Lamhatle set off, about the same hour; and will reach England 
safe: — would she had continued there! The beautiful, the good, 
but the unfortunate; reserved for a frightful end! 

All runs along , unmolested , speedy , except only the new Ber- 
line. Huge leathern vehicle : — huge Argosy , let us say, or Aca- 
pulco-ship ; with its heavy stern-boat of Chaise-and-pair ; with its 
three yellow Pilot-boats of mounted Bodyguard Couriers, rocking 
aimless round it and ahead of it, to bewilder, not guide! It 
lumbers along, lurchingly with stress, at a snail's pace; noted of 
all the world The Bodyguard^ Couriers, in their yellow liveries, 
go prancing and clattering; loyal but stupid; unacquainted with 
all things. Stoppages occur; and breakages, to be repaired at 
Etoges. King Louis too wjll dismount, will walk up hills, and 
enjoy the blessed sunshine: — with eleven horses and double drinks 



money, and all furtherances of Nature and Art, it will be found 
that Royalty, flying for life, .accomplishes Sixty nine miles in 
Twenty-two incessant hours. Slow Royalty ! And yet not a minute 
of these hours but Is previous: on minutes hang the destinies of 
Royalty now. 

Readers, therefore, can judge in what humour Duke de Choiseul 
might stand waiting, in the village of Pont-de-Sommevelle, some 
leagues beyond Chalons, hour after hour, now when the day 
bends visibly westward. Choiseul drove out of Paris , in all privity, 
ten hours before their Majesties’ fixed time; his Hussars, led by 
Engineer Gogiielat ^ are here duly, come „to escort a Treasure that 
is expected but , hour after hour , is no Baroness de Korjfs Ber- 
line. Indeed , over all that North-east Region , on the skirts of 
Champagne and of Lorraine, where the great Road runs, the agi- 
tation is considerable. Eor all along ‘ from tha Pont-de-Sorame- 
velle Northeastward as far as Montmedi at Post-villages and Towns, 
escorts of Hussars and Dragoons do lounge waiting; a train or 
chain of Military Escorts; at the Montmedi end of it our brave 
Bouille: an electric thunder chain; which the invisible BoullM , 
like a Father Jove, holds in his hand — for wise purposes! Brave 
BouilU has done what man could; has spread out his electric thun • 
der-chain of Military-Escorts, onwards to the threshold of Chalons: 
it waits but for the new Kor^f Berline; to receive it, escort it, and 
if need be, bear it off in whirlwind of military fire. They lie and 
lounge there, we say, these lierce Troopers, from Montmedi and 
Stenai, through Clermont, Stainte-Menehould to utmost Pont*de 
Sommevelle, in all Post villages; for the route shall avoid Verdun 
and great Towns: they loiter impatient, „till the Treasure arrive.” 

Judge what a day this is for brave Bouille: perhaps the first 
day of a new glorious life ; surely the last day of the old I Also ,. 
and indeed still more , what a day , beautiful and terrible , for your 
young full-blooded Captains : your Dandoins , Comte de Damas , 
Duke de Choiseul , Engineer Goguelal , and the like ; entrusted with 
the secret I — Alas , the day bends ever more westward ; and no 
liorff Berline comes to sight, it is four hours beyond the time , 
and still no Berline. In all Village-streets , Royalist Captains go 
lounging , looking often Paris -ward; with face of unconcern, with 
heart full of black care : rigorous Quartermasters can hardly keep 
the private dragoons irom cafes and dramshops. Dawn on our be- 
wilderment, thou new Berline; dawn on us, thou Sun- Chariot of 
a new Berline , with the destinies of France ! 

It was of*his Majesty’s ordering , this military array of Escorts : 
a thing solacing the Royal imagination with a look of security and 
rescue : yet , in reality , creating only alarm , and , where there was 
otherwise no danger, danger without end. For each Patriot , in these 
Post- villages , asks naturally : This clatter of cavalry , and marching 
and lounging of troops , what means it ? To escort a Treasure ? Why 
escort , when no Patriot will steal from the Nation ; or where is 
your Treastire ? — There has been such marching and counter 
marching : for it is another fatality , that certain of these Military 
Pscorts came so early as yesterday; the* Nineteenth not the Twen- 
tieth of the mouth being the day first appointed ; which her Ma- 
jest^, for some necessity or other, ^aw good to alter. And now 
consider the suspicious nature of Patriotism ; suspicious , above all ^ 



~of BouilU the Aristocrat; and how the sour doubting humour has 
had leave to accumulate and exacerbate for four-and -twenty hours ! 

At Pont-de-Sommevelle , these Forty foreign Hussars of Goguelat 
and Duke Choiseul are becoming an unspeakable mystery to all 
men. They lounged long enough , already , at Sainte-Menehould ; 
lounged and loitered till our National Volunteers there , all risen 
into hot wrath of doubt, ^demanded three hundred fusils of their 
Townhall,” and got them. At which same moment too, as it chanced, 
our Captain Dandoins was just coming in , from Clermont with his 
troop, at the other end of the Village. A fresh troop; alarming 
enough ; though happily they arc only Dragoons and French I So 
that Goguelat with his Hussars had to ride, and even to do it fast; 
till here at Pont-de Sommevelle, where Choiseul lay waiting, he 
found resting-place. Resting-place as on burning marie. For the 
rumour of him flies abroad; and men run to and fro in fright and 
anger: Chalons sends forth exploratory pickets of National Volun- 
teers towards this hand : which meet exploratory pickets , coming 
from Sainte-Menehould, on that: What is it, ye whiskered Hus- 
sars, men of foreign guttural speech; in tlie name of Heaven, what 
is it that brings you ? A Treasure ? — exploratory pickets shako 
their heads. The hungry Peasants , however , know too well what 
Treasure it is: Military seizure for rents, feudalities; which no 
Bailiff could make us pay ! This they know ; — and set to jingl- 
ing their Parish-bell by way of tocsin ; with rapid effect ! Choiseul 
and Goguelat^ if the whole country is not to take fire, must needs, 
bo there Berline , be there no Berline , saddle and ride. 

They mount; and this parish tocsin happily ceases. They ride 
slowly Eastward, towards Sainte-Menehould; still hoping the Sun- 
Chariot of a Berline may overtake them Ah me, no Berline! And 
near now is that Sainte-Menehould , which expelled us in the morn- 
ing, with its „three hundred National fusils;” which looks, belike, 
not too lovingly on Captain Dandoins and his fresh Dragoons, 
though only French ; — which , in a word , one dare not enter the 
second time, under pain of explosion! With rather heavy heart, 
our Hussar Party strikes off to the left ; through by-ways , through 
pathless hills and woods, they, avoiding Sainte Menehould and all 
places which have seen them heretofore , will make direct for the 
distant Village of Varennes. It is probable they will have a rough 
evening ride. 

This first military post, therefore, in the long thunder-chain, 
has gone off with no effect , or with worse , and your chain threatens 
to entangle itself! — The Great Road, however, ii^' got hushed 
again into a kind of quietude , though one of the wakefulest. In- 
dolent Dragoons cannot, by any Quartermasters, be kept altogether 
from the dramshop; where Patriots drink, and will even treat, 
eager enough for nows. Captains, in a state near distraction, beat 
the dusty highway, with a face of indifference; and no Sun Chariot 
appears. Why lingers it? Incredible, that with eleven horses, and 
such yellow Couriers and furtherances, its rate shoifld be under 
the weightiest dray-rate, some three miles an hour ! Alas, one knows 
not whether, this very mdment J' it is not at the Village-end ! One’s 
heart flutters on the verge of unutterabilities. 
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Chapter VL 


Old-Dragoon Drouct. 


In this manner, however, has the Day bent downwards. Wearied 
mortals are creeping home from their field-labour; the village-artisan 
eats with relish his supper of herbs, or has strolled forth to the 
village-street for a sweet mouthful of air and human news. Still 
summer-eventide everywhere! The great Sun hangs flaming on the 
utmost Northwest; for it is his longest day this year. The hill- 
tops rejoicing will ere long bo at their ruddiest, and blush Good- 
night. The thrush , in green dells , on longshadowed leafy spray, 
pours gushing his glad serenade, to the babble of brooks grown 
audibler; silence is stealing over the Earth. Your dusty Mill of 
Valmy, as all other mills and drudgeries, may furl its canvass, 
and cease swashing and circling. The swenkt grinders in this Tread- 
mill of an Earth have ground out another Day; and lounge there, 
as we say, in village-groups; moveable, or ranked on social stone- 
seats; their children, mischievous imps, sporting about their feet. 
Unnotable hum of sweet human gossip rises from this Village of 
Sainte-Menehould , as from all other villages. Gossip mostly sweet, 
urmotable; for the very Dragoons are French and gallant; nor as 
yet has the Paris-and-Verduri Diligence, with its leathern bag, 
rumbled in , to terrify the minds of men. 

One figure novertheles we do note at the last door of the Village: 
that figure in loose- flowing nightgown , oi Jean Baptiste Drouet ^ 
iMaster of the Post hero. An acrid choleric man , rather dangerous- 
ooking; still in the prime of life, though he has served, in his 
time, as a Conde Dragoon. This day, from an early hour Drouet 
got his choler stirred , and has been kept fretting. Hussar Goguelat 
in the morning saw good , by way of thrift , to bargain with his 
own Innkeeper, not with Drouet regular Mattre de Paste, about 
some gig-horse for the sending back of his gig; which thing Drouet 
perceiving came over in red ire, menacing the Innkeeper , and would 
not be appeased Wholly an unsatisfactory day. For Drouet is 
an acrid Patriot too, was at the Paris Feast of Pikes: and what 
do these Bouille soldiers mean? Hussars, — with their gig, and 
a vengeance to it I — have hardly been thrust out , when Dandoins 
and his fresh? Dragoons arrive from Clermont , and stroll. For what 
purpose? Choleric Drouet steps out and steps in, with long-flowing 
nightgown; looking abroad, with that sharpness of faculty which 
stirred choler gives to man. 

On the other hand, mark Captain Dandoins on the street of that 
same Village; sauntering with a face of indifference, a heart eaten 
of black care! For no Korff Berline makes its appearance. The 
great Sun Barnes broader towards setting; one's heart flutters on 
the verge of dread unutterabjlities. 

By Heaven! here is the yellow Bodyguard Courier; spurring 
fast , in the ruddy evening light I Steady , 0 Dandoins , stand with 
insci^table indiffer^t face; though the yellow blockhead spurs past 
the Post-house; inquires to find it; anfl stirs the Village, all delight- 



ed with his fine livery. — Lumbering along with its mountains of 
bandboxes, and Chaise behind, the Korff Berline rolls in; huge 
Acapulco-ship with its Cockboat, having got thus far. The eyes 
of the Villagers look enlightened, as such eyes do when a coach- 
transit, which is an event, occurs for them. Strolling Dragoons 
respectfully, so fine are the yellow liveries, bring hand to helmet; 
and a Lady in gypsy-hat responds with a grace peculiar to her. 
Dandoim stands with folded arms, and what look of indifference 
and disdainful garrison-air a man can, while the heart is like 
leaping out of him. Curled disdainful mustachio ; careless glance, — 
which however surveys the Village-groups, and does not like them. 
With his eye ho bespeaks the yellow Courier, Be quick, be quick! 
Thickheaded Yellow cannot undcrst.and the eye : comes up mumbling , 
to ask in words: seen of the Village! 

Nor is Post-master Droue.t unobservant, all this while: but steps 
out and steps in, with his long-fiowing nightgown, in the level 
sunlight : prying into several things. When a man’s faculties , at 
the right time, are sharpened by choler, it may lead to much. 
That Lady in slouched gypsy-hat, though sitting back in the Car- 
riage, docs she not resemble some one we have seen, some time; 
at the Feast of Pikes, or elsewhere? And this Grosse-TcternYmn^ 
hat and peruke, which, looking rearward, pokes itself out from time 
to time, methinks there are features in it — ^? Quick, Sicur GuiU 
laume ^ Clerk of the Dlrectoire ^ bring me a new Assignat! Drouet 
scans the new Assignat; compares the Paper-money Picture with 
the Gross Head in round hat th(*re: by Day and Night! you might 
say the one was attempted Engraving of the other. And this 
march of Troops; this sauntering and whispering, — I see it. 

Droupt Post-master of this Village, hot Patriot, Old-Dragoon of 
Conde^ consider, therefore, what thou wilt do. And fast, for bo- 
hold the new Berline, expeditiously yoked, cracks whipcord, and 
rolls away ! — Drouet dare not , on the spur of the instant, clutch 
the bridles in his own two hands; Dandoins^ with broadsword, 
might hew you off. Our poor Nationals, not one of them here, 
have three hundred fusils, but then no powder; besides one is not 
sure, only raorally-certain. Drouet, as an adroit Old-Dragoon of 
Condi , does what is advisablest; privily bespeaks Clerk Guillaume, 
Old-Dragoon of Conde ho too; privily, while Clerk Guillamne is 
saddling two of the fleetest horses, slips over to the Townhall to 
whisper a word; then mounts with Clerk Guillaume ; and the two 
bound eastward in pursuit, to see what can be done. 

They bound eastward , in sharp trot : their m oral -dfer tain ty per- 
meating the Village , from the Townhall outwards , in busy whis- 
pers. Alas! Captain Dandoins orders his Dragoons to mount; bufc 
they, complaining of long fast, demand bread- and- cheese' first ; — 
before which brief repast can be eaten , the whole Village is per- 
meated ; not whispering now, but blustering and shrieking I National 
Volunteers , in hurried muster , shriek for gunpowder ; Dragoons 
halt between Patriotism and Rule of the Service, between bread- 
and-cheese and fixed bayonets; Dandoins hands' secretly his Pocket- 
book , with its secret de*J?patcttes , to ino rigorous Quartermaster : 
the very Ostlers have stable-forks and flails. The rigorbus Quar- 
termaster , half- saddled , cuts out his way with the sword’s ffdge, 
amid levelled bayonets, ami^ Patriot vociferations, adjurations, flail- 
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strokes ; and rides frantic ; — few or even none following him ; the 
rest , so sweetly constrained , consenting to stay there. 

And thus the new Berline rolls ; and Drouet and Guillaume 
gallop after it , and Dandoins^ Troopers or Trooper gallops after 
them; and Sain^e-Menehould , with some leagues of the King’s High- 
way , is in explosion; — and your Military thunder-chain has gone 
off in a self-destructive manner; one may fear, with the fright- 
fulest issues. 


Chapter VI L 


The Night of Spurs. 


This comes of mysterious Escorts , and a new Berline with eleven 
horses : „hc that has a secret should not only hide it , but hide 
that he has it to hide.’* Your first Military Escort has exploded 
self-destructive ; and all Military Escorts , and suspicious Country 
will now be up , explosive ; comparable not to victorious thunder. 
Comparable , say rather , to the first stirring of an Alpine Aval- 
anche ; which , once stir it , as hero at Sainto-Menehould , will 
spread , — all round , and on and on , as far as Stenai ; thunder- 
ing with wild ruin, till Patriot Villagers, Peasantry, Military 
Escorts, new Berline and Royalty are down , — jumbling in the 
Abyss ! 

The thick shades of Night are falling. Postilions crack and whip ; 
the Royal Berline is through Clermont , where Colonel de Damas 
got a word whispered to it; is safe through, towards Varennes ; 
rushing at the rate of double drink money ; and Unknown, „/n- 
connu on horseback,” shrieks earnestly some hoarse whisper, not 
audible, into the rushing Carriage- window , and vanishes, left in 
night. August Travellers palpitate ; nevertheless over- wearied Na- 
ture sinks every one of them into a kind of sleep. Alas, and Drouet 
and Clerk Guillaume spur; taking side-roads, for shortness, for 
safety; scattering abroad that moral- certainty of theirs; which flies, 
a bird of the air carrying it! 

And your rigorous Quartermaster spurs ; awakening hoarse trum- 
pet-tone, — as here at Clermont, calling out Dragoons gone to 
bed. Brave Colonel de Damas has them mounted , in part , these 
Clermont men ; young Cornet Bemy dashes off with a few. But 
the Patriof^ Magistracy is out here at Clermont too ; National Guards 
shrieking for ball-cartridges; and the Village ^illuminates itself;” 
— deft Patriots springing out of bed ; alertly , in shirt or shift , 
8triking*a light; sticking up each his farthing candle , or penurious 
oil-cruise , till all glitters and glimmers ; so deft are they ! A cami* 
sado ^ or shirt- tumult, everywhere: storm-bell set a-ringing ; village- 
drum beating furious ghierale ^ as here at Clermont, under illumin- 
ation ; distracted Patriots pleading and menacing I Brave young 
Colonel de Damas ^ in ttiat uproar of distracted Patrotism, speaks 
some fire- sentences to what Trooffers he has: „ Comrades insulted at 
Sainte-Menehould : King and Country calling on the brave ;” then 
givfts the firew'ords , Dra w swords, ^hereupon , alas , the Troopers 
^only sriite their sword-handles , driving them further home I „To 
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me, whoever is for the King!” cries Dumas in despair; and gal- 
lops , he with some poor loyal Two , of the Subaltern sort , into 
the bosom of the Night. 

Night unexampled in the Clermontais ; shortest of the year ; re- 
markablest of the century : Night deserving to bo named of Spurs! 
Cornet Remy , and tlioso Few he dashed off with , has missed his 
road ; is galloping for hours towards Verdun ; then , for hours , 
across hedged country , through roused hamlets , towards Varennes. 
Unlucky Cornet Remy ; unluckier Colonel Darnas^ with whom there 
ride desperate only some loyal Two! More ride not of that Cler- 
mont Escort : of other Escorts , in other Villages , not oven Two 
may ride ; but only all curvet and prance , — impeded by storm- 
bell and your Village illuminating itself. 

And Drouct rides and Clerk Guillaume ; and the Country runs — ■ 
Goguelat and Duke Choiseul are plunging through morasses, over 
stock and stone , in the shaggy woods of the Clermontais ; by tracks ; 
or trackless, with guides; Hussars tumbling into pitfalls , and lying 
^swooned three quarters of an hour the rest refusing to march 
without them. What an evening ride from Pont dc-Somniovelle ; 
what a thirty hours , since Choiscul quitted Paris , witli Qiioen’s- 
valet Leonard in the chaise by him! Black Care sits behind the 
rider. Thus go they plunging ; rustle the owlet from his branchy 
nest; champ the swoet-sconted forest-herb, queen -of tho-meadows 
spilling her spikenard ; and frighten the oar of Night. But hark ! 
towards twelve o’clock , as one guesses , for the very stars are gone 
out: sound of tlie tocsin from Varennes ? Chocking bridle, the 
Hussar Officer listens : „8omo fire undoubtedly !” — yet rides on , 
with double breathlessness , to verify. 

Yes, gallant friends that do your utmost^ it is a certain sort of 
fire; difficult to quench. — The Rorff Berline, fairly ahead of 
all this riding Avalanche, reached the little paltry Village of Varen- 
nes about eleven o’clock; hopeful, in spite of that hoarse-whispor- 
ing Unknown. Do not all Towns now lie behind us; Verdun avoided, 
on our right? Within wind of Bouille himself, in a manner; and 
the darkest of midsummer nights favouring us ! And so we halt 
on the hill top at the South end of the Village ; expecting our relay ; 
which young Bouille , Bouille' s own son, with his Escort of Hus- 
sars, was to liave ready; for in this Village is no Post. Distracting 
to think of: neither horse nor Hussar is here! Ah', and stout- 
horses, a proper relay belonging to Duke Choiseul ^ do stand at 
hay, but in the Upper Village over the Bridge; hnd we know not 
of them. Hussars likewise do wait, but drinking in l^he taverns. 
For indeed it is six hours beyond the time; young BouilU ^ silly 
stripling, thinking the matter over for this night, has retired to 
bed. And so our yellow Couriers, inexperienced, must rove, grop- 
ing, bungling, through a Village mostly asleep: Postilions will 
not, any money, go on with the tired horses; not at least 
withotii: ^refreshment ; not they , let the Valet in round hat argue 
al he Ifkes. ^ 

Miserable! „For five and-thirty minutes” by the King’s watch, 
the Berline is at a dead^stand^ Round-hat arguing with Churn- 
boots ; tired horses slobbering their meal-and-water ; yellow Couriers 
groping, bungling; — youn^ BouilU asleep, all the while, in the 
Ppper Village, and ChoiseuVs fine team standing there at hay* 
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help for it ; not with a King’s ransom ; the horses deliberately slob- 
ber , Round-hat argues , BotiilU sleeps. And mark now , in the 
thick night, do not two Horsemen, with jaded trot, come 
clanking; and start half- pause, if one noticed them, at sight of 
this dim mass of a Berline , and its dull slobbering and arguing ; 
then prick off faster , into the Village ? It is Drouet , he and Clerk 
Guillaume! Still ahead, they two, of the whole, riding hurly- 
burly ; unshot , though some brag of having chased them. Perilous 
is I)rouet\s errand also ; but he is an Old-Dragoon , with his wits 
shaken thoroughly awake. 

The Village of Varennes lies dark and slumberous ; a most unlevel 
Village, of inverse saddle shape, as men write. It sleeps: the 
rushing of the River Aire singing lullaby to it. Nevertheless from 
the Golden Arm, Brass d'Or Tavern, across that sloping Market- 
place , there still comes shine of social light ; comes voice of rude 
drovers, or the like, who have not yet taken the stirrup-cup ; Pom- 
face le Blare , in white apron , serving them : cheerful to behold. 
To this Bras d'Or Drouet enters , alacrity looking through his 
eyes; he nudges Bonifnee. ^ in all privacy, ^Camarade ^ es-tu hon 
Patriate^ Art thou a good Patriot?” — „-SV je suis f*' answers 
Boniface. — „In that case,” eagerly whispers Drouet — what 
whisper is needful , heard of Bon^aee alone. 

And now see Boniface le Blanc bustling, as he never did for 
the jollicst toper. See Drouet and Guillaume^ dexterous Old-Dra- 
goons, instantly down blocking the Bridge, with a „ furniture- wagon 
they find there,” with whatever wagons , tumbrels, barrels, barrows 
their hands can lay hold of; — till no carriage can pass. Then 
swiftly, the Bridge once blocked, see them take station hard by, 
under Varennes Archway: joined by Le Blanc ^ 7>6* Brother, 

and one or two alert Patriots he has roused. Some half-dozen in 
all, with National muskets, they stand close, waiting under the 
Archway, till that same Korff Berline rumble up. 

It rumbles up: Alte Id! lanterns flash out from under coatskirts, 
bridles chuck in strong fists, two National muskets level themselves 
fore and aft through the two Coach-doors: „Mesdames , your Pass- 
ports?” — Alas, alas! Sicur Sausse, Procureur of the Township, 
Tallow-chandler also and Grocer, is there, with official grocer polite- 
ness ; Drouet with fierce logic and ready wit : — The respected 
Travelling Party, bo it Baroness de Korff's^ or persons of still 
higher consequence, will perhaps please to rest itself inM. Sausse’s 
till the dawn strike up I 

0 Louis^ 0 hapless Mark’ Antoinette y fated to pass thy life 
with such men Phlegmatic Louis ^ art thou but lazy semi-animate 
phlegm then, to the centre of thee? King, Captain-General, Sove- 
reign Frank I if thy heart ever formed , since it began beating under 
the name of heart, any resolution at all, be it now then, or never 
in this world: ^Violent nocturnal individuals, and if it were per- 
sons of high consequence? And if it were the King him«felf|^ Has 
the King iJot the power, which all beggars have, of travelling un- 
molested on his own Highway? Yes: it is the King; and tremble 
ye to know it ! The King has sj>id , ii> this one small matter ; and 
in France , or under God's Throne , is no power that shall gainsay. 
Nof^ the King shall ye stop here under this your miserable Arch- 
way ; but his dead body only , and Answer it to Heaven and Earth, 



To me, Body-guards; Postillions, enaoantr^ — One fancies in that 
case the pale paralysis of these two Le Blanc musketeers ; the 
drooping of DroueVs underjaw ; and how Procureur Samse had 
melted like tallow in furnace-heat : Louis faring on ; in some few 
steps awakening Young BouilU ^ awakening relays and Hussars: 
triumphant entry , with cavalcading high brandishing Escort , and 
Escorts , into Montm^di ; and the whole course of French History 
different ! 

Alas , it was not in the poor phlegmatic man. Had it been in 
him , French History had never come under this Varennes Archway 
to decide itself. — He steps out; all stop out. Procureur Sausse 
gives his grocer-arras to the Queen and Sister Elizabeth; Majesty 
taking the two children by the hand. And thus they walk; coolly 
back, over the Marketplace, to Procureur Sausse' s; mount into his 
small upper story; whore straightway his Majesty ^demands refresh- 
ments.” Demands refreshments, as is written ; gets bread -and-cheese 
with a bottle of Burgundy ; and remarks , that it is the best Bur- 
gundy he ever drank! 

Meanwhile , the Varennes Notables , and all men , official and 
non-official , are hastily drawing on their breeches ; getting their 
fighting gear. Mortals half -dressed tumble out barrels, lay felled 
trees ; scouts dart off to all the four winds , — the tocsin begins 
clanging , „the Village illuminates itself.” Very singular : how 
these little Villages do manage, so adroit are they, when startled 
in midnight alarm of war. Like little adroit municipal rattlesnakes, 
suddenly awakened : for their storm- bell rattles and rings ; their 
eyes glisten luminous (with tallow-light) , as in rattle-snake ire ; 
and the Village will sting, Old-Dragoon Drouet is our engineer 
and generalissimo ; valiant as a Ruy Diaz : — Now or never , ye 
Patriots , for the soldiery is coming ; massacre by Austrians, by 
Austrians , by Aristocrats , wars more than civil , it all depends on 
you and the hour ! — National Guards rank themselves, half but- 
toned : mortals , we say , still only in breeches , in under-petticoat , 
tumble out barrels and lumber , lay foiled trees for barricades : the 
Village will sting. Rabid Democracy, it would seem, is not con- 
fined to Paris , then ? Ah no , whatsoever Courtiers might talk ; too 
clearly no. This of dying for one's King is grown into a dying 
for one’s self , against the King , if need be. 

And so our riding and running Avalanche and Hurlyburly has 
reached the Abyss , Korff Berlino foremost ; and may pour itself 
thither, and jumble: endless I For the next six hours, need we ask 
if there was a clattering far and wide ? Clattering afld tocsining 
and hot tumult , over all the Clermontais , spreading through the 
Three Bishopricks : Dragoon and Hussar Troops galloping on roads 
and no roads ; National Guards arming and starting in the dead 
of night ; tocsin after tocsin transmitting the alarm. In some forty 
minutes , Ooguelat and Choiseul , with their wearied Hussars , reach 
Varennes Ah , it is no fire then ; or a fire difficult to quench I 
They leap the tree -barricades , in spite of National sergeant; they 
enter the village , Choiseul , instructing his Troopers how the matter 
really is ; who respond interjectRonally , in their guttural dialect , 
„Dcr Kbnig ; die Konigin T and seem stanch. These now, in their 
stanch humour , will , for one thing, beset Procureur Sausse' s htfuse. 
Jlwt beneficial; bad not Dr^et stormfully ordered otherwise; ana 
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eyen bellowed, in his extremity, ^Cannoneers, to your guns!” •— 
two old honeycombed Field pieces , empty of all but cobwebs ; the 
rattle whereof , as the Cannoneers with assured countenance trundled 
them up , did nevertheless abate the Hussar ardour , and pro- 
duce a respectfuller ranking further back. Jugs of wine, handed 
over the ranks , — for the German throat too has sensibility , — 
will complete the business. When Engineer Goguelat ^ some hour 
or so afterwards, steps forth, the response to him is — ahiccuping 
Vive la Nation ! 

What boots it ? Goguelat , Choiseiil , now also Count Damas , 
and all the Varcnnes Officiality are with the King; and the King 
can give no order, form no opinion; but sits there, as ho has ever 
done , like clay on potter’s wheel ; perhaps the absurdest of all pi- 
tiable and pardonable clay-figures that now circle under the Moon. 
Ho will go on , next morning , and take the National Guard with 
him ; Saudse permitting 1 Hapless Queen : with her two children 
laid there on the mean bed , old Mother Sausse kneeling to Heaven, 
with tears and an audible prayer, to bless them; imperial Marie^ 
Antoinette near kneeling to Son Samite and Wife Sansse , amid 
candle-boxes and treacle-barrels , — in vain ! There are Three 
thousand National Guards got in ; before long they will count 
Ten thousand ; tocsins spreading like fire on dry heath , or far 
faster. 

Young Bonille ^ roused by this Varennes tocsin, has taken horse, 
and — fled towards his Father. Thitherward also rides , in an 
almost hysterically desperate manner , a certain Sieur Auhriot , 
ChoisenVs Orderlcy ; swimming dark rivers, our Bridge being blocked; 
spurring as if the Hell hunt were at his heels. Through the village 
of Hun, he galloping still on, scatters the alarm; at Dun, brave 
Captain Deston^i and his Escort of a Hundred , saddle and ride. 
Deslons too gets into Varennes ; leaving his Hundred outside, at the 
tree-barricade; offers to cut King Louis out, if he will order it: 
but unfortunately „the work will prove hot ;” whereupon King 
Louts has „no orders to give.” 

And so the tocsin clangs , and Dragoons gallop ; and can do 
nothing , having galloped : National Guards stream in like the 
gathering of ravens; your exploding Thunder-chain, falling Aval- 
anche , or what else we liken it to, does play, with a vengeance, — 
up now as far as Stenai and Bouille himself. Brave Bouille ^ son 
of the whirlwind, he saddless Koyal Allemand ; speaks firewords , 
kindling he|irt and eyes ; distributes twenty-five gold-louis a com- 
pany : — Kide , Royal-Allemand , long-famed : no Tuileries Charge 
and Necker- Orleans Bust-Procession ; a very King made captive , 
and world all to win ! — Such is the night deserving to be named 
of Spurs, 

At six o’clock two things have happened. Lafayette's Aide-de 
camp, Bomoeuf ^ riding li franc etrier^ on that old Herb- merchant’s 
route, quickened during the last stages, has got to Varennes; 
y^here the Ten thousand now furiously demand, with fury of panic 
terror, that Royalty shall forthwith retprn Paris- ward, that there 
ke not infinite bloodshed. Also, ^n the other side, „English Tom,” 
Oa^seiiVs j oh ei ^ with that Cl oiseul relay, has met BouilU 

on the heights of Dun ; the adam^itine brow flushed with dark 
thunder ; thunderous rattle of Royal-Allemand at his heels* Elnglish 
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Tom answers as he can the brief question , How it is at Varennes P — 
then asks in turn, What he, English Tom, with M. de ChoiseuVs 
horses, is to do, and whither to ride? — To the Bottomless Pool I 
answers a thunder- voice ; then again speaking and spurring, orders 
Royal-Allemand to the gallop ; and vanishes , swearing {en jurant) 
’Tis the last of our brave BotiilU. Within sight of Varennes, he 
having drawn bridle , calls a council of officers ; finds that it is in 
vain. King Louis has departed, consenting: amid the elangour of 
universal stormbell; amid the tramp of Ten thousand armed men, 
already arrived; and say of Sixty thousand Hocking thither. Brave 
Lesions^ even without ^orders,” darted at the River Aire with 
his Hundred; swam one branch of it, could not the other; and 
stood there, dripping and panting, with inflated nostril; the Ten 
thousand answering him with a shout of mockery, the new Berline 
lumbering Paris-ward its weary inevitable way. No help , then , 
in Earth; nor, in an age not of miracles, in Heaven! 

That night. Marquis de Bouille and twenty-one more of us rode 
over the „ Frontiers; the Bernardino, monks at Orval in Luxemburg 
gave us supper and lodging.” With little of speech, Bouille rides; 
with thoughts that do not brook speech. Northward, towards un- 
certainty, and the Cimmerian Night: towards West-Indian Isles, 
for with this Emigrant delirium the son of the whirlwind cannot 
act, towards England, towards premature Stoical death , not towards 
France any more. Honour to the Brave, who,- be it in this quarrel 
or in that, is a substance and articulate-speaking piece of human 
Valour , not a fanfaronading hollow Spectrum and squeaking and 
gibbering Shadow! One of the few Royalist Chief- actors this 
of whom 80 much can be said. 

The bravo Bouille too , then , vanishes from the tissue of our 
Story. Story and tissue, faint ineffectual Emblem of that grand 
Miraculous Tissue , and Living Tapestry named F rench Revolution, 
which did weave itself then in very fact , „on the loud-sounding 
Loom of timk !” The old Brave drop out from it , with their strivings, 
and new acrid Drouets , of new strivings and colour, come in: — 
as is the manner of that weaving. 


From Past and Present. 

Hero-Worship. 


To the present Editor, not less than to Bobus, a Government of 
the Wisest , what Bobus calls an Aristpcracy of Talent , seems the 
one healing remedy : but he is not so sanguine as Bobus with 
respect to the means of realising it. He thinks that we have at 
once missed realising it , and come to need it so pressingly , by 
departing far from the inner eternal Laws and taking |]up with the 
temporary outer semblances of Laws. He thinks that enlightened 
Egoism,^ never so luminous, is not the rule by which man’s life 
can be led. That ‘Laissez-faire,* ^Supply-and-deraand,’ ‘Cash-payment 
form the sole nexus,’ and so forth, were not, are not, an(||WiIl 
never be, a practicable Law* of Union for a Society of Mon. That 
Poor and Rich , that Governed and Governing , cannot long 
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together on any such Law of Union, Alas, he thinks that man 
has a soul in him, diffei^ent from the stomach in ajny sense of this 
word; that if said soul be asphyxied, and lie quietly forgotten, 
the man and his affairs are in a bad way. He thinks that said 
soul will have to be resuscitatd from its asphyxia; that if it prove 
irresuscitable , the man is not long for this world. In brief, that 
Midasreared Mammonism , double-barrelled Dilettantism , and their 
thousands adjuncts and corollaries , arc not the Law by which God 
Almighty has appointed this liis Universe to go. That , once for 
all , these are not the Law : and then farther that we shall have to 
return to what is the Law, — not by smooth flowery paths, it 
is like, and with ‘tremendous cheers’ in our throat; but over steep 
untrodden places , through stormclad chasms , waste oceans , and 
the bosom of tornadoes ; tliank Heaven , if not through very Chaos 
and the Abyss ! The resuscitating of a soul that has gone to 
asphyxia is no momentary or pleasant process , but a long and 
terrible one. 

To the present Editor, ‘Hero-worship,’ as he has elsewhere named 
it , means much more than an elected Parliament , or stated Aristoc- 
racy , of the Wisest ; for , in his dialect , it is the summary , ul- 
timate essence , and supreme practical perfection of all manner of 
‘worship and true worships and noblenesses whatsoever. Such 
blessed Parliament and, were it once in perfection, blessed Aristoc- 
racy of the Wisest, god-honoured and man honoured, ho does look 
for , more and more perfected , — as the topmost blessed practical 
apex of a whole world reformed from sham-worship , informed anew 
with worship , with truth and blessedness ! He thinks that Hero- 
worship , done diffenmtly in every different epoch of the world , is 
the soul of all social business among men ; that the doing of if 
well , or the doing of it ill , measures accurately what degree of 
well being or of ill- being there is in the world’s affairs. He thinks 
that we , on the whole , do our Hero-worship worse than any Na- 
tion in this world ever did it before : that the Burns an Excise- 
man , the Byron a Literary Lion , are intrinsically , all things con- 
sidered , a baser and falser phenomenon than the Odin a God , the 
Mahomet a Prophet of God. It is this Editor’s clear opinion , ac- 
cordingly , that we must learn to do our Hero-worship better ; that 
to do it better and better , means the awakening of the Nation’s 
soul from its asphyxia , and the return of blessed life to us , — 
Heaven’s blessed lifii 3 , not Mammon’s galvanic accursed one. To 
resuscitate the Asphyxied , apparently now moribund , and in the 
last agon^ if not resuscitated : such and no other seems the con- 
summation. 

Tlero-worship ,’ if you will , — yes , friends ; but , first of all , 
by being ourselves of heroic mind. A whole world of Heroes ; a 
world not of Flunkeys , where no Hero-King can reign : that is 
what we aim at! We, for our share, will put away all Flunkeyism, 
Baseness , Unveracity from us ; we shall then hope to have Noble- 
nesses anik Veracities set over us ; never till then. Let Bobus and 
Company sneer , ‘That is your Reform !’ Yes , Bobus , that is our 
Reform ; and except in that , #and what will follow out of that , 
we have no hope at all. Reform , like Charity , 0 Bobus , must 
b%in at homo. Once well at home , how will it radiate outwards 
irrepressible , into all that we toucB and handle , speak and work 5 
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kindling ev6r new light , by incalculable contagion , spreading in 
geometric ratio , far and wide , — doing good only , wheresoever it 
spreads , and not evil. 

By Reform Bills , Anti-Oorn-Law Bills , and thousand other bills 
and methods , wo will demand of our Governors , with emphasis , 
and for the first time not without effect , that they cease to 
be quacks , or else depart ; that they set no quackeries and 
block-headisms anywhere to rule over us , that they utter or act 
no cant to us , — that it will bo better if they do not. For 
we shall now know quacks when we see them ; cant, when we hear 
it , shall bo horrible too ! We will say , with the poor French- 
man at the Bar of the Convention , though in wiser style than he, 
and for the space not ‘of an hour’ but of a lifetime: ^Jedeniande 
Varrestation des coquins et des laches." ‘Arrestment of the knaves 
and dastards ah , wo know what a work that is ; how long it 
will be before they are all or mostly got ‘arrested — but here 
is one 5 arrest him, in God’s name; it is one fewer! We will, in 
all practicable ways , by word and silence , by act and refusal to 
act, energetically demand that arrestment, — y^Je demande cette 
arrestation la /” — and by degrees infallibly attain it. Infallibly , 
for light spreads ; all human souls , never so bedarkened , love light ; 
light once kindled spreads , till all is luminous ; — till the cry , 
jf Arrest your knaves and dastards” rises inporative from millions 
of hearts , and rings and reigns from sea to sea. Nay , how many 
of them may we not ‘arrest’ with our own hands oven now ; wo I 
Do not countenance them , thou there : turn away from their lackered 
sumptuosities , their belauded sophistries , their serpent graciosities, 
their spoken and acted cant , with a sacred horror , with an A page 
Satanas, — Bobus and Company, and all men will gradually join 
us. We .demand arrestment of the knaves and dastards , and begin 
by arresting our own poor selves out of that fraternity. There is 
no other reform conceivable. Thou and I , my friend , can , in 
the most flunkey world, make, each of us, one nonflunkey , one 
hero , if we like : that will be two heroes to begin with : — Cour- 
age ! even that is a whole world of heroes to end with , or what 
we poor Two can do in furtherance thereof! 

Yes , friends : Hero-kings and a whole world not unheroic , — 
there lies the port and happy haven , towards which , through all 
these stormtost seas , French Revolutions , Chartisms , Manchester 
Insurrections , that make the heart sick in these bad days , the 
Supreme Powers are driving us. On the whole , blessed be the 
Supreme Powers , stern as they are ! Towards that haver# will we , 
P friends; let all true men, with what of faculty is in them , bend 
raliantly, incessantly, with thousandfold endeavour, thither, thither ! 
There , or else in the Ocean-abysses , it is very clear to me , wo 
shall arrive. 


Labour. 

For there is a perennial nobleness , and even sacredness , in Work. 
Were he never so benighted fforgetCul of his high calling , there is 
always hope in a man that actually and earnestly works ; in Idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. Work , never so Mammonish , 
mean , is in communication ^ith Nature ; the real desire to get ^ 
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Work done will itself lead one more and more to truth , to Nature’s 
appointment and regulations, which are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this world is , Know thy work and do it. 
‘Know thyself:’ long enough has that poor ‘self of thine tormented 
thee; thou will never get to ‘know’ it, I believe: Think it not thy 
business, this of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individ- 
ual: know what thou canst work at; and work at it, like a Her- 
cules! That will be thy better plan. 

It has been written, ‘an endless significance lies in Work;’ a 
man perfects himself by working. Foul jungles are cleared away , 
fair seedfields rise instead , and stately cities ; and withal the man 
himself first ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert 
thereby. Consider how , even in the meanest sorts ot Labour , the 
whole soul of a man is composed into a kind of real harmony, the 
instant he sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow. Kemorse, 
Indignation, Despair itself, all these like helldogs lie beleaguering 
the soul of the poor day worker, as of every man: but he bends, 
himself with free valour against his task , and all those are stilled 
all these shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man is 
now a man. The blessed glow of Labour in him , is it not a 
purifying fire , wherein all poison is burnt up , and of sour smoko 
itself there is made bright blessed flame! 

Destiny , on the whole , has no other way of cultivating us. A. 
formless Chaos , once set it revolving , grows round and ever roun- 
der; ranges itself; by mere force of gravity, into strata, spherical 
courses; is no longer a Chaos , but a round compacted World. What 
would become of the Earth did she cease to revolve? In the poor 
old Earth , so long as she revolves , all inequalities , irregularities 
disperse themselves ; all irregularities are incessantly becoming re- 
gular. Hast thou looked on the Potter’s wheel, — one of the 
venerablest objects; old as the Prophet Ezekiel and far older? 
Rude lumps of clay, how they spin themselves up, by mere quick 
whirling , into beautiful circular dishes. And fancy the most assi- 
duous Potter , but without his wheel ; reduced to make dishes , or 
rather amorphous botches , by mere kneading and baking ! Even 
such a Potter were destiny , with a human soul that would rest and 
lie at ease, that would not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolving 
man the kindest Destiny , like the most assiduous Potter without 
wheel , can bake and knead nothing other than a botch ; let her 
spend on him what expensive colouring, what gilding and enamel- 
ling she will , he is but a botch. Not a dish ; no , a bulging , 
kneaded , cjpoked , shambling , squintcornered, amorphous botch, — 
a more enamelled vessel of dishonour. Let the idle think of 
this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose; he has found it, and 
will follow it! How, as a free-flowing channel, dug and torn by 
noble force through the sour mud-swamp of one’s existence, like 
an ever-de^ening river there , it runs and flows ; — draining off 
off the sour festering water , gradually from the root of the remot- 
est grass-blade; making, instead of pestilential swamp, a green 
fruitful meadow with its clearflowfng stream. How blessed for the 
mes^i^ow itself, let the stream and its value be great or small! 
Labour is Life; from the inmost hear]( of the Worker rises his god- 
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Imighty God ; from his inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness, — 
to all knowledge, ^self-knowledge’ and much else, so soon as Work 
fitly begins. Knowledge? The knowledge that will hold good in 
working, cleave thou to that; for Nature herself accredits that, 
gays Yea to that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge but 
what thou hast got by working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis of 
knowledge ; a thing to be argued of in schools , a thing floating in 
the clouds , in endless logic- vortices , till we try it and fix it. ‘Doubt, 
of whatever kind , can be ended by Action alone.’ 



NOTES 


Pago 60, Line 7. The real meaning is: the breatli cooling my soup would 
remind mt; of wlml a storm rniglit do at sea. 

Page 61. Jjiiie 4: the ship turned witli her keel upwards and as it were 

kissing the sand at the bottom of the s(»a. (Of in het zand bijten). 

Line 6. prevented ~ cerhlnderd. 

Must it be so, viz. that you leave me. 

We'll make our leisures etc. when you are at leisure we will come to 
you again. 

Tfuaj lose it etc. (giving too much for theii- whistle): a man giving 

himsell too much trouble to obtain riches and iioiioiir is often cut 

olf in the flower of his age before he can enjoy them. 

Do cream and mantle, as a standing pond overgrown with green weeds 
hi(ies the water below, so a man puts on an earnest look to hide 
his ignorance. 

fish not, do not try to obtain a goo<l opinion by putting on a melan- 
choly appearance, (do not fish for a good oi)iiiion by grave and 
melancholy looks) for this opinion is not worth more than a gud- 
geon. (fooi*gudgeon ~ gckke waardelooze grondel.) 

Page. 62. neat ~ (‘ow or kine (obsolete). 
swelling ]>ort = expensive living. 

Nor do 1 make moan :::z Nor do I complain of being obliged to live in 
a less expensive style. 

Page 63. To wind about ~ by making so long a preface to your reauest. 

Page 04. rack'd (from the idea of placing a person upon the rack) = 
stretched to the uttermost. ^ . 

such a hare is madness: the wildness of a youth like a hare Iskips 
(leaps) over good counsel the cripple (as good counsel advises to 
act deliberately). , . , 

Page 65. How oddlu he is suited etc. this is a sarcastic hit ot Shakspeare s 
at the young noblemen who in his time travelled on the Continent with 
so little advantage to themselves. 

Page 66. Sirrah zr Sir pronounced with a special burr . to signify contempt 

Page 67, Line 4. Jesus coming into the country , of the Gergesenes healed 
two nfen possessed with devils, and at their request suffered the devils 
to enter-^nto a herd of swine. r i 

fawning publican, fawning tax-collector: in the time of the Homan 
government the Jews showed the greatest contempt for those Of 
their Countrymen who farmed the taxes for their conquerors. 

Page 68. As his wise mother. Isaac being blind and having sent out his 
^dest son to kill venison for him, Rebecca his wife hastily dressed a kid 
for Jacob the youngest .son who personated Esau and obtained the 
blessing, so that he became the third (Abraham, Isaac, Jacob) instead of 
his brother Esau. 

eanlin^ rz young lambs. 

Still = ever, always. 

Page 69. void your rheum zz spit. • . • , 

in a bondman's key in the tone of a slave. 

he become bankrupt (Gf. bankbreuk.) 

Uv^ry zr dark skin caused by the bright rays of the 


^ he break zz if 
P^e 70. shadow^ 
brilliant sun. 



make incision for your love = refers to an old custom of testing one’s 
courage by the redness of his bloods (Cf. ^lily-livered” MacbetliV, 3 
and Lear fl. 2: „milk-livered’’ and „wnite-livered”). 
his ivife the wife of him. 

Page 71. Nev(^^ to apeak to lady afterward in way of zr never to 

ask the hand of a lady in marriage hereafter. 

Page 72. try confusions n: try to confuse him. 

V ril raise the waters zz I’ll make him cry. 

Page 73. every finger should be: every rib which I have j?ot with my 
fingers. (Comp. Launcelot’s sayings with Mrs. Malaprop’s in S n e r i d a n’s 
play, The Rivals). 

Page 74. cater-cousins means quarter cousins or in other words: the 
greatest enemies. 

Father^ in: father, go in. Launcelot is making fun about fortune-tellers, 
who pretend to be able to tell one’s fortune by the lines on the 
palm of the band. 

Page 75. sl ipping spirit zz frisky, lively of disposition, which must be calmed 
by a mocfest bearing. 

I bar to night zz I make this night an exception. You may not judge 
of my conduct (not gauge me) by what I do to night. He intends 
to be modest the following days. 

my nose fell a-bleeding here Launcelot is again making fun of super- 
stitious people. 

Page 78. Huge feeder etc : he oats very much and is very slow about his 
work. 

Drones hive etc. i. e. he wants bees and not drones in his (hive) house. 

Page 79. by my hood. Gratiano is masquerading in the dress of a monk 
and therefore swears by his hood (capuchon). 

Page 80. wdhal often used by Shakespeare for with. 

Page 81. whose ambitious heady represents the highest wave of the sea in 
a storm. 

A gentle riddance : we have easily got rid of him. 

Page 84. to cozen for Shakespearian to cheat , from cousin i. e. to cheat by 
giving flattering names. 

‘ Page 85. If my gossipt report : if the gossiping report is to be trusted 
(gossip 0. E. zz godmother, now used in a bad sense, is a compound 
God-sib (comp Germ. Sippschaft, Sippe), 

Pa^e 90. Making them lightest etc. is an allusion to the custom in the 
time of Elisabeth of wearing large quantities of light hair out of com- 
pliment to the queen, who was red-haired but she herself imagined that 
her hair was light. 

Page 91. Express'd and not express'd, as is the enthusiasm of the multitude 
when a dearly loved king passes by; this was put in as a compliment 
to Elisabeth who had just made a proces.sion through London. 

Page 92. It is now our time, that have etc.: It is now the time for us, 
who etc. 

You can wish none from me: you can wish no joy to be kept from me. 

Read: You loved, £ loved; for intermission 

No more j)mdains to me , my lord , than yon. 
for intermission i. e. as far as regards intermission (delay). You 
saw and loved and .so did I, I did not delay any longer than 
you did. , 

I sweat again: I sweat (against) by reason of the opposuion I had 
to encounter. 

so you stand pleased withal : if you have no objection. 

Very O.Fr. verray , modern Fr vrai. 

Page 93. / tvould you had etc. read : I would you’d won etc. 

worse and worse as Bassanio grows ever paler. 

Page 94. No bed shall cau.se me to stay t,e. I will not be guilty of 
reposing in any bed, before I see you again. 

Page 95. duU-eyed eyes filled with tears and so rendered dimf 
Konour read: Honour. 

Page 96. needs : necessarily. 

Page 97. habit Fn habit: dress. • 

Page 98. Some precious thing must be added to the second woman, 
to make her equal to Portia, • 

Pacre 99. Offices of tender courtesm: actions i.e. to be officious. 
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Page 100. To excuse etc. read: 'Pexcuse etc. 

As seek to soften: as (to) seek etc. 

Page 101. abject and slavish parts: basest and most menial kind of work. 
new come n: just arrived. 

a tainted wether of the flock: a dishonoured man amongst you. (A 
tainted (door ziekte aangetast) wether must be killed to prevent the 
disease iVorn spreading amongst the flock. 

To cat the forfeiture etc. read : To cat the forf'tare, 

aniinals read : animals. 

fell zz cruel; (Cf. felle wraak). 

Page UH. It is twice blest i e. it is tance blessing. 

Page 1(33. this bond is forfeit i.e. forfeited. 

Page 1(35. light nr heureg : light or heavg 
Page 107. all he dies possessisi — possessed of. 

Page 108. There's more depends etc. There is more depejiding (on this 
ring) tlian its value. 

hold oat enemg for ever: she would not remain at enmity with you, 
for ever. 

Page 10!). outface, oatswear: surpa.ss in hold looks (defiance) and hard 
swearing. 

out-night: surpass you in making Verses upon nights. 

Page 110.’ whilst the maddg vesture of decay etc. whilst the mortal body 
encloses the immortal soul. 

Page 111. Since nought (sil. is} .so stockish etc. 

How many things by .reason season'd are: how many things show their 
true (‘xc(‘.lleuce by tlie fitness of the occasion. 

Page 1P2. posy means poesy afterwards poetry. {(3f. Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Defence of Poesie). 

The clerk irill etc. The clerk that (got) it will never wear Iiair on his face. 
Til die for't bat some woman had the ring: 1 will stake my life upon 
it, that some woman got tin' ring froin you. 

Page 115. princely seeming beautiful zz atipearing as beautiful as a princess. 
in plighted troth zz after betrothal. 

quoth imp(‘rf. of to qucath still surviving in (to bespeak) ; so 

quoth zz spake. 

Page IKl I banish thee my court: for from my court. 

Where wheii the king etc. heard,... seen read; had heard ... . had seen. 
Regan's court, the eldest of the twain: the court of Ragan, the elder 
of the two. 

But there of that he was etc. .she refused him what she had lately 
promised. 

Being glad to feed etc. He who formerly wore a crown was now glad 
to feed on food fit for beggars. 

Page 117. ioith age and honour spread: cheeks i. e. face: (covered with 
age and honour) looking venerable and aged. 
possest with discontents: being full of discontent (dissatifaction). 
whose royal king etc : whose noble husband; as queen stands for lady 
or udfe, so king stands here for lord or husband. 

But in her bosom etc. const. Left his life (died) on the bosom of her 
who was so truly hearted, (good-hearted). 
by consoles for by consent: unanimously. 

Page 118. gray russctt kind of coarse woollen stuff for dresses, rassett 
properly means deep brown and „gray russett” a lighter brown. 

Queen's Arms sign of an iun. 

fair and well favoured, light complexioned and beautiful of face. 
and at her commandment etc const.: and still (ever) would be at her 
commands , (ready to obey lier commands). 

Page, 119. marks and tokens i.e. signs by which they may know him. 

. as thick miglvt he: as many as they were; in crowds. 

drop an(fils: we will each one in his turn drop an angel. 

Page l!21. most free: most liberally, 

after that lessons etc. after havirjg two^r three pieces carefully pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

}^ag. bewray zz. betray for to tell. 

Pag.#p25. milk-white steed,,,, armour white as snow: a white horse and 
unwrought armour were to be used Ify knights who had not y^t en-* 

• Imaged in combat. 
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Page 125. tap^ spear: long, thin spear and consequently easily* broken 
like a reed. 

Page 126. erst n first. 

pas rnis^int for pass* 

Page 127. But charmed hy heaven etc. but charmed (either) by heaven or 
else (by) my griefs. 

Page 192. aliena negotia curat 

Excussus propriis. — Hor. 

When he had lost all business of his own 
He ran in quest of newsthro’ all the town. 

Pag. 194. Lusus animo etc. The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, 
that it may return the better to thinking. 

Pag. 197. fruges etc. Born to drink and eat. 

Pag. 2(X). Modo vir etc. Sometimes a man , sometimes a woman. 

Page 205. Nohieram , Belinda etc. 

I would not, Belinda, have violated thy hair. 

But that prayers have driven me to it. 

Caryl j secretary to Queen Mary wife of James II originally proposed 
the subject to the poet with a view of putting an end, by this 
piece of ridicule, to a quarrel that was risen between two noble 
families, those of Lord Fetrc and of Mrs. Tremor , on the trifling 
occasion of his having cut off a lock of her hair. 

E'en Belinda may rouchKofe to rieiv. It appears from the motto , that 
the poem was written or published at the lady’s request. The author 
sent it to the lady, with whom he was acquainted; and she took it 
so well as to give about copies of it. The first sketch was written 
in less than a fortnight in 1711 in two cantos only, and it was 
received so well that the author made it more considerable the next 
year by the addition of the machinery of the sylphs , and extended 
it to five cantos. 

, Page 206. Sol the sun. 

the hell: a handbell. Bell-hanging was not common in the.se days. 
Servants waited in ante-rooms , and were summoned by the hand- 
bell. Ladies summoned their maids to their l»edrooms by knocking 
with their high-heeled shoes , or with their slippers. 

the press'd watch zz het repetitie-horloge. 

the silver token etc. the silver penny , which the tidy housemaid found 
in her shoe — „the circled green” the fairy rings on the grass , 
supposed to mark the spot where fairies had danced. 

Hand o'er the box etc. The box at the theatre, the Ring in Hyde 
Park. 

fiery termagant etc. Termagant used to be taken in the sense of god of 
the Saracens or co-partner of Mahound (Mahomet), then as a very 
mighty beihg, afterwards as a spirit of evil. 

Page 207. Shock zz a lap-dog. 

Page 207. ere Pheehus rose zz before the rising of the sun. 

Page 210. the drops. Earrings of brilliants. 

whirling mill zz chocolate mill. 

Page 211. Ombre, The game of ombre is even in onr days a fashionable 
game of cards playea by three persons with a pack of forty cards, 
each dealer having nine cards in hand. The poet is ^^jiving a des- 
cription of a game at ombre as if describing a tournament ; the idea 
was , according to Warhurton taken from Vida’s description of a 
game at chess , in his poem „Scacchia Ludus.” 

The rnatadores (the best cards at ombre) are so named from the slayers 
in the bull-fight. 

Apparently the lady invites and so is allowed to decide which card 
is to be trumps. The best cards in the play are: Spadillio (the ace 
of spades) Maniilio (the seven of diamonds or hearts or the two oi^ 
spades or clubs) Basta (the ace of clubs) ') 

b spadillio from Span spada^zz sabre , as in Spanish packs the spades reaily 
were, representing the nobility; maniilio' from Span, manilla which means leaves (ai- 
terwards coins) representing the merchants; haato cf, Fr hdlon literal y clubs as iu 
Span, packs they really were, representing the peasantry ^ The fourth colouiOwas; 
goblets meaning the clergy as being •v)nly entitled to the goblet at the administration 
ol the Lord’s supper. > 
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leg etc. in Pope’s time cards were not 
arfull len th^ nowadays, but the figures were given 

^‘TJf .f ® t'*® ?«>"e of Loo (or Lu ) ; the name is 

unjustly used here HI 

I ® playing against „nmbre” made more tricks 

rprT,... I r > and the „Ombre” had to 

; It for the next game. 

paiVap^ • crackle.^ it was the fashion to grind as well as make 

tne cortee in the room. 

injured hair. Nisus of Mcgara , had on his head a certain pur- 
p ock ol hair ; and iL was decreed by fate that he should never 
ir; remained on his head. Minos, 

riQM^ri 1 t,.rete. made war upon Megara, and Scylla. the king’s 
aa igl.ter, Iteho ding the enemy of her father from a high tower, 
with him. She resolved to give up the city to him; 
stole in the night to her lather's sleeping room and cut off the fatal 
Mp : to Minos, and told him that 

gar.i was now his own. But the just king shrank from her in 
amiorrence; gave eijuitahle terans to the conquered city, and sailed 
nom Uie iskind. Scylla was turned into a bird, constantly pursued 
y cl s(ia-eagle, into which her father had been metarnorpnosed. 

/. eu[)huism for a pair of scissors; afterwards it is 

ca ied the httle engine” and „the glittering forfex” and „the shears” 
eviuently lor want of another name so snort and expressive, the 
woid being properly unqualified for an epic poem whatever may 
he its character. ^ 

a famous hook, written about this time by a woman; 
ol court and parly scandal; and in a loose effeminacy of style and 
sentiment, vvhich well suited the debauched taste of the better vulgar. 

Kiviere Manley, suf)[)osed to have been the 
J^applio of the .tattler,'^ and a daughter of Sir Roger Manley. She was 
a woman ol very bad character. 

age J14. Small pdlow. Visits were then sometimes received in ladies 
heu rooms , when the bed was decorated with a handsome counterpane 
and a^srnall lace-trimmed pillow. 

Pago ‘215. ThalcMriSy Queen of tlie Amazons ; any lady-at-arms or female 
warrior. ^ ^ 


Page il(), do uhU loads of lead. Curl-papers fastened with lead. 

wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow. St. Mary-le-Bow has long had 
one of tme most celebrated hell-peals in London. The bell was in- 
teiiaed tor the purpose of „sounding a retreat from work” Bow 
Church hcing nearly the centre of the city. The words „Born within 
sound of Bow-hells” means being a true cockney quite a different 
^ tiling to being „a wit.” ^ . 

iS'fr Flume^ Sir George Brown, the only one of the persons intro- 
duced into the poem who was offended by it, being angry that the 
poet made him talk nothing but nonsense. 

An engraving of Sir Plume, with seven other figures by Hogarth, 
fhe lid of a gold snuff-box and presented to one 
01 t«ie parties concerned. 

Page 217. Bohea ~ A certain sort of tea. 

patch-box patches, Fr. mouches, were part of a laic’s ornaments at that 
time, and were political symbols; the female Tories (conservatives) 
wearing tliein on one side of the face, the Whigs (liberals) on the 
other. 


When Anna begged. Anna the sister of Dido, besought di]neas riot to 
abandon the queen 

front-^x. At the theatre the gentlemen sat in the side-boxes and the 
ladiife ^occupied the front-boxes. 

Page 218. The poet constantly imitating the classical epics of Homer and 
Virgil alludes to a verse frequently occuiiing in Homer after any speech: 

„So spoke, and all the heroes applauded.” 

^ tough whalebones ™ stays. 

, sate to view the fight. Minerva in like manner, during 
trie battle of Ulysses with suitfirs in the Odyssey , perches on a 
beam of the roof to behold it. 
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NOTES. 


Page 2i9. deaMy hodhin. The history of the bodkin here given is an 
imitation pf the famous progress of Agamemnons sceptre in Homer 
so justly quoted as a. model in Lessing’s Laok65n. 

Page Jiommofida's lake a pond in St. James’s Park ; filled in during 

^ the last century. 

I*ctriridgc. John Partridge was. a ridiculous Star-gazer, who in his 
almanacs every year never failed to predict the downfall of the 
Pope, and the King of France, then at war with the English. 

Page 261 , Line 6. mares . . clouded waze. The images, which were cur- 
rent commonplaces, are to he taken literally. Man is pictured as W'and- 
ering in a mist through an artificial maze or labyrinth, the tortuous 
paths of which are full of pitfalls. 

Line 10. airy imaginary. 

Line 13. nations sink... darling schemes. Holland, England, and 
France had suffered severely in their financial condition about thirty 
years before , owing to the collap.se of great commercial speculations, 
me principal of which were the English Sonth*Sea scheme and the 
French Mississippi scheme. 

Line 14. the fooVs request rr the prayer for riches. 

' Line 15. afflictive . an adjective used instead of the participle. 

Line 17. impetuous courage. Anticiiiating the instance of Charles 
XII, 1. 191. ./ 1 ^ 

Line 18. fatal stceetness. Alluding to Villier.s, Harley, 1. 119. 

Line 19. Impeachment. Harley, Wentworth, and Hyde, were all 
impeached. 

Line 20. restless fire^ Reverts to 1. 17. 

Line 21. knowing. In the old sense r:; ’wise,’ ‘exj3erienced.’ Now 
only ironical. Sense— ’But, setting aside cases in which talent and 
courage have directly wrought the min of their possessors, they afford 
no protection against gemM'al fraud and aggression.’ 

Line 22. massacre of gold ^ i. e. plunder of the wealthy. 

Line 29. riral kings. Johnson here partly evinces his Jacobite prin- 
ciples, and admits the right of the Pretender to strike a blow for the 
kingdom in 1745. 

Line 31, statutes, Acts of Altaindor. 

Line 88. Walks. To travel on foot was a sign of poverty. The 
.pedestrian was safe from the highwayman. 

Line 39. crush tlC nphraidlng joy; i. e. surround him with the be- 
longings of wealth, and thereby destroy his cheerfulness, which upbraids 
or reproaches you as he sings. 

Line 44 shows the jdundcr A chariot or post-chaise was the symbol 
of wealth, and showed the highwayman Iiis game. 

Line 45, 46. general cry... load the tainted gales. ’Tainted’ merely 
scented. The image is from the hunting field. The cry of men for 
gain and grandeur is compared to the cry of a pack of hounds scenting 
their game. 

Line 48. gaping heir. Alluding to Frederick Prince of Wales, who 
had a petty court and policy of his own opposed to the king and his 
ministers. , Gaping’ ~ waiting with open mouth for the crown. 

Line 49. Democritus. Democritus and Heraclitus , the laughing and 
the weeping philosopher. 

Line 53. where want enchaiti'd caprice; i. e. in an obscure provincial 
town of Greece , where poverty levelled the intellectual and social con- 
dition of all. , 

Line 54. of a piece z=i ‘of one character or colour,’ in contrast* to the 
^motley’. colours of modern life (1. 51). 

Line 55. wealth, unlov'd', i. e. where the wealthy man was not loved 
for his wealth, nor his death ostentatiously lamented, as in modern 
times. 

Line 57. mock debate. Debates on a foregone conclusioij, frequent 
ih parliament during the reign of the Whigs. 

Page 262, Line 58. mayor's unwieldy ^state. Ine cumbrous and antiquated 
pageant called the Lord Mayor’s S)how. 

Cine 59. fav'rites, of the people, i. e. ministers. Cp. 1. 92. 

Linp 60. senates heard , <fcc Johnson recurs to the subject of 1. 57. 

Line 61. mocifWi — fashionable, modern. 

Line 62. edge =: sharpen. 
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Linfe 63, Sense— Attentive to descry truth/ &c. 

Line 66. Sense —‘The robes of pleasure and the veils of woe were 
solemn toys, <fcc., to thee.’ 

Line 67. maintain feed, supply with materials. Gp. L 52. 

Line 71. Sense ~‘Ere yet thy voice declare how just was that scorn.’ 

Line 72. state. Not 'kingdom,' but ‘state of life.’ canvass to sift, 
examine. 

Line 74. great zn persons of wealth and consideration. 

Page 262, Line 76. they mount , See. The metaphor is from the sky-rocket. 
evaporate n: disperse into air: fall, like the stick of the rocket. 

Line 77. ev'ry stage, of their fligth or ascent (next line). 

Line 79. sinking statesman. The allusion is especially to the fall of 
Sir Robert Walpole, 1742. 

Line 80. iwurs in^ See. Alluding to the minister's levees. 

Line 83. painted face. The patron’s portrait. 

Line 8i. bright, i. e. in its glittering frame, palladium. Cherished 
as a tutelary deity’s effigy, like that of Pallas in Troy. 

Line 85. smok'd in kitchens. Exiled to the smoky air of the kitchen. 

Line 90. rids ziz frees, indignant wall rr that seems to spurn its 
former occupant. 

Line 91. Btntain, i. e. the nation at large. 

Line 93. As in tfie preceding century. 

Line 95. tribes. Alluding to the ‘tribes’ of the Roman republic, which 
together with the ‘centuries,’ answered to our ‘constituencies ’ The poets 
of the time often trick out Britain with Roman belongings, as lictors, 
fasces, consuls, <fcc. throats voices. 

Line 97. weekly libels. Political journals, which were eagerly read 
throughout the country, septennial ale. Brewed of extra strength for 
the elections, which took place at least once in seven years. The British 
Parliaments are still septennial. 

Line 98. full satisfied. 

Page 263, Line 112. fig, active, z= fly him. 

Line 126. enormous weight. The imago anticipates the fall of the 
edifice. 

Line 129. Villiers , Duke of Buckingham , the favourite of James 1 
and Charles 1, assassinated by Felton, at Portsmouth, in 1628. 

Line 130. Harley, Earl of Oxford, the Tory minister of Queen Anne, 
died 1724, He was stabbed, impeached, and imprisoned. The last two 
years of his life were years of continual bodily suffering. 

Line 131. Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, beheaded in 1641. Johnson, 
a consistent Tory, describes his execution as a judicial murder. Hyde, 
Lord Clarendon, banished by Act of Parliament in 1667. 

Line 132. The first part of the line refers to Wentworth, the second 
to Hyde, to kings allied. Hyde’s daughter was married to the king’s 
brother, afterwards James 11. 

Line 134. Sense— ‘What but the indulgence of their wish to shine in 
courts, and the possession of a power so great that it was equally dan- 
gerous to keep or to resign it/ 

Line 139. Bodley's dome. The University library at Oxford. ‘Dome’ 
is commonly used by contemporary poets for any large building. 

Line 140. Bacon's mansion. Friar Bacon’s tower, which formerly 
stood oiP the bridge over the Jsis, at Oxford. The legend went that ft 
would fall whenever a greater man than Bacon should pass under it. 

Line 150. Autobiographical, as are the couplets which follow. John- 
son had frequent fits of hypochondria and sloth. 

Line 154. shade = darkness. 

Line 160. the jail, Macaulay ‘Johnson, Collins, Fielding, and Thom- 
son, were certainly four of the most distinguished persons that England 
produced during the eighteenth century. It is well known that they 
were all fcur arrested for debt.’ 

Line 161. These lines allude to the bust erected to Milton in West* 
minster Abbey, 1737. ‘Merit’ alludes to Milton’s literary celebrity, not 
to his political character: and tha»erecti(fn of the monument, likeJbhil* 
son’s lines, marked the gradual softening of political animosity. The 
lines were suggested by Savage: Pope describes Cajsar as ‘Ignobly Vaiii, 
and irapotently great’; Voiture as ’Wi^ly careless, innocently gay’; and 
man in general as ‘A being darkly wise and rudely great.’ The allusion 



> applies equally to Butler , tp- whom a monument was ered;6d in Poets* 
Corner sixty years aftef nfevdeatL ‘ , 

P^e 264, Line 164. Thomas Lydiat (1572-.f-1646), who in his time ranked 
with Bacon for his labours’ in l^he investigation of n^ure, was Fellow 
of New College, Oxfhrd. and Hector of Okerton, neal^ Banbury. Though 
patronised by Usher ^d- La^iid, he lived in great poverty. The Society 
of New Golle^ in 1669 laid a stone over his grave, and erected -a mon* 

■ ument to him in the college cloisters,. Oahleo^ (1564-1642), His old 
age was full of troubles. In- 1634 he lost a favourite daughter, and in 
1639 beiihn^e totally bKnd. He died of a lingering malady. 

Page 264, Line 166. gliWrim eminence. The Primacy of England. 

Line 168. 'In Johnson’s Life of Waller, Hampden is styl^ ‘the zealot 
oT rebellion:' Laud possessed both parts and learning, . but it is false 
to represent either as bringing him to the scaftbld. 

Line 169, /?«cs zz penalties, content, i. e. satisfy the persecutor. 

Line 170. ^palace zz Bishop’s official residence, sequester'd zz seques- 
trated, confiscated. The spoliation was carried out by the famous 
Court of Sequestrators. 

Line 175. shotvzn procession. Cp. I. 235. 

. Line 179. Greek. Alexander. v 

Line 180. Britons. Alluding to the campaigns in Germany in 1742—1747% 

Line 183. Sense— ‘Praise has such power, that vii*tue is insufficient 
to inspire to great deeds, without the hope of fame added.^ 

Line 185, unequal, through the disproportion of the means to the end. 

Line 186. toasted nations.. » single name, e. g. MaHborough. The 
next couplet alludes to the funding system, by which the E^ul-opean 
wars Vere supported. 

Line 199. surrounding kings. Charles IV of Denmark; A^ligustus II 
of Poland ; an^ Peter the Great of Russia. 

Line 200. capitulate. The King of Denmark, who sued for peace in 
1700. resign. The King of Poland , whom Charles replaced by Stanislas 
Leczinski. 

JLiue 203. Gothic standards. ‘Gothic’ in the last century generally 
rr .‘Teutonic.’ But the Swedes thought themselves Goths in the special 
sense, and south Sweden is still called Gothland. 

Line 210. His ifiarch upon Moscow was checked, by the arrival of 
Peter at Pullowa with 70, 000 men. Charles suffered a signal defeat, 
and fled to Bender, in the Sultan’s dominions. 

Line 214. Charles’s etforts were defeated by the intrigues, of the Czar. 

Line 215 Chance zz Fortune, supplicant. 

Sultan to make war on the Czar. 

Page 265, Line 219. barren strand, Norway, 
which he was besieging. 

Line 220. dubious hand. Alluding to the question whether the bullet 
^ which struck him came from the enemy or from his own camp. 

Line 224. Persia's tyrant. Xerxes and Democritus. . 

Line 228. The multitude of his army was so great that the provisions 
of the land traversed by it often failed. 

Line 229 Alluding to the numbering of the expedition. 

Line 233 Alluding tb the submission of all the country north of 
, Thermopylfie. . 7 . 

Line 236. gaudy. Allud^pg to the «howy dress of the Petsian$. 

! Line 24L bold Bavarian. Charles Albert, Elector ofi» Bavaria^, Ahd 
Pretender to the Imperial Croi^n. 

Line 243. unexpected legions. The allied troops qf Spain, and especially 
of France, at the head of which he took the field agajnsl Austria g 1741. 

Line 2^. defenceless realms. Bohemia. He was crowned at Prague, 
1741, and in 1742 Emperor at Frankfort, by his broker the fflector of 

Cologne. , 4 , 

Line 245. fair Austria. Maria Theresa. The allusion is in fiier famoqSTi 
appeal to the Hungarian Diet at Pi-essfeurg, 1741. The' ^ung que^, 
then only twenty-fpur years of age, addressed the nobles of Hungary 
attired" in the Hungarian national <dr ess, with the sacred crown on her, 
head, hud the sabre girded to her side. Radiant with beauty and spirit, 
she adjured them , by r their duty as, b%VAlieril, «to, embrace her c^use 
Fired with enthusiasm, they drew their swords and exclaimed with one 
voice. ‘Moriemur pro rege nbstro, Maila. Theresa!’ (‘We will die tor 


Endeavouring to excite the 
petty fortress, Frederikshall, 



■ ^ \ ■ 

ouf King, Mp.ria ^Ther^aT) They took, the fteld at the head of their 
serfs, joitted hy 30,000 cavalry and wild hbi^s of Panddurs and Groats. 
Leaving the Ft*e‘t>ch Prague, .they moved a,t once upon Bavaria. 

* Line 247 . aJarni-flre. PronouticeV^ifcpf^.^ 

Line 2^). Knssaf, Light Hunfgarian cavalry, tir?^t generally known 
through 4hiB war, and introduced into the British army by Pitt in j750. 
Page SOoi Line > 5 : havoc. V' ' ^ , 

Line 25#, steals to death (Jliarles Albert died broken-hearted in 1745. 
These stirring events ^were quite fresh in phblic’ membry.' ^ 

, Line 260. passages of joy. The senses, ^ , ; 

Pag(‘ .GG, Line 271. dttend z;z hear. Sense feeble hearing takes iri • 
the sound of neither lute nor lyre.’ 

Line 274. positively n dogmatically; * ’ ’ , 

Line 275. still ■:=: . • 

Line 281. z:: foster, increase. 

Line 288. bonds of debt. Securities for debts due to him. 

Line 291; prinw zr youth, . . 

Line 300. pi^ess zz load , retard. \ 

Line OOtj. Still ever. The image is from a/withering flower. 

/Line 307. forms = modes of life, viem z; aims, objects. 

Line 312. set unclouded The image is from the setting sun. 

Line ill8. Lydia's tiionarch. Croesus. While ' displaying his wealth, 
Soioii, the Athenian statesman and philosopher, cautioned him to ‘con- 
j sider the end’ of his career, descend/ i. e. to our own times. 

Line 316 The former hemistich relates to Marlborough, the Jatter to 
Swift. ,i 

Line 317. Marlborough. Died in 1722, aged 73. 

Line 318, Swift. Died in 1745, aged 78. His memory failed in 1736, 
afid during the last years of his life he sank into compile idiotcyt 
Line 320, birth z: child. 

Line 321. Vane. According to Malone, not Lady Vane, the subject 
of Smollett’s ‘Memoirs of a Lady Of Quality,' but Anne Vane, the mis- 
press of Frederick Prince of Wales, known to the reading public by the 
name of Vanella. She died in 1736, shortly before Johnson settled ih 
London. 

Line 322. Sedley. Catherine, daughter of Sir .Charles Sedley , and 
mistress of James 11, who on ascending the throne created her Countess 
of Dorchester The examples of Vane and Sedley have been said to 
be ill-chosen, and ‘Shore’ and WaUibre’ have been suggested. The poem 
4?irGuld not, on the whole, gain by' any alteration ; and the name of the 
discarded mistress of Louis XIV will not fall into the line without 
disregarding accent. 

Page 267, l.ine 328. ask^ i. e. of others. 

Line .334. falls, not =: *ceaies,' but ‘falls on the ear.' 

Line 335. sUppjry z: slipping from her power. 

Line 345. in ignorance sedate ‘Sedate' zz quiet, composed, happy 
in his ignorance. 

Line 346. ^ darkling ;zz: in dm*kness Not a participle, but a rare' kind 
pf adverb, like ‘^idelong.' / / 

Line *35 L seoree ambush, Sic. Sense -^The secret ills which lurk in 
seeming good.’ .> ^ ^ 

Line 36 L colhciive man zz all mankind. . . 

Line 362* Sense -^^Able to conquer ill by transmnting it finto good),* 
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